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Pahliajilst wacojicncd by commission on tlic twenty-third of 
.Tanuarj' ; and the speech mntained little beside notice of the 
late disasters, and the necessity of granting farther assistance to 
Spain and Portugal. The motion for an address, which, as 
usual, aflbrdcd an opportunity* for youns senators to display 
their onitorical jiowcrs. introduced 5lr. Peel with advantage to 
the house of commons, where he seconded it in a yciy' 
animated speech ; advising its adoption, like other speakers on 
the ministerial side, because it callwl for no approbation of what 
had passed, and opposed no impediment in the way of inquiry. 
After entering into a ven* cneouniging detail of the internal 
jirosperit}* of the country*, ho alluded to the aggression, usurpa- 
tion, and tyranny of Bonaparte, ns jioints generally acknowlcgcd; 
but to resist him eficctually, we ought to be unanimous : cveiy 
heart and hand should join to strengthen the common cause. 
An amcndnicnt was proposed by lord Gower, and seconded 
by the honorable J. W. Wanl, in which the conduct of minis- 
ters in the Spanish war and the late expedition was severely 
censured, and their incapacity* clearly exposed. Lord Kensing- 
ton reeomincndcd a dutiful addreW to the throne, desiring 
inquiry, but deprecating all expressions that might appear to 
prcjuilgo the conduct of administration; on which, Mr. 
Ponsonby observed, ‘ that the amendment did not criminate any 
particular person ; its onlj* object was to inform his majesty, 
that the house, feeling deeply the disgraceful calnmit}* of tfic 
last campaign, was resolved to inquire into its causes, and to 
punish tlic audiors. During the late campaign in Spain, 
Bonajiartc had quitted that country; and it was known to 
ininistere themselves that Austria had determined to attempt 
once more to stem the torrent of his ambition : his leaving 
Sp.ain must have shown them that he considered Austria os his 
most formidable enemy ; they had the best means of infonna- 
tion ; and they were enabled to choose the best point lor a 
diversion, that presented itself in favor of either country. If 
they had chosen such n point, and confined our concentrated 
forces to one object, they might have cffbcled some grand 
operation. After all the notorious misconduct of ministers, it 
was still contended that the house should first inquire, and 
suspend all definitive judgment till the result of such inquiry' 
was known. ^Vliat was meant by this ? — ^Phat they were to 
begin by taking those things as* problematical, which wero 
universally acknowlcgcd and established? that they were 
gravely to inquire, whether the climate of Walchcrcn was, or 
was not, unhealthy ? whether the season at w’hich the British 
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army made its descent on that island was, or was not, un^a^ or- 
able ? whether ministers were, or were not, wholly ignorant of 
the climate and drcumstanccs of a place within twent}' hours’ 
sail of England? Were they also to inquire who was selected 
to command the greatest expedition that ever left the British 
shores? was that another of the notorieties, of whidi it was so 
necessary to ascertain the truth ? Who then was this com- 
mander ? a general wise from experience, and illustrious from 
the splendor of many victories ? No : the flower of the British 
troops had been committed, in an evil hour, to the guidance of 
that inauspicious, ill-omened officer, of whom nothing more 
was known, than that he was once at the head of the admiralty' ; 
and such was his inability to discharge the duties of the 
department, that the minister had not courage to allow tlic 
functions of the state to sleep beneath the indolence even of his 
own brother: the situation of the country was indeed awful; 
and if they, whose ignorance and obstinacy had placed it in that 
situation, were now to be exempted from responsibility', its 
danger would not, on that account, be less alarming : the present 
was no time for half-measures or civility ; for shaping amend- 
ments to the niceties of those gentlemen who revolted at the 
very idea of punishment ; but it was time for the house to put 
its penal j^owers into effect, and to pursue with unwearied zeal 
public defaulters of every description.’ 

Lord Castlcrcagh, with unblushing efirontery, said, that being 
conscious of the wise policy on which the c.xpcditions, which 
had attracted so much of that day’s discussion, were formed, 
he had more reason to court tlran to shrink from inquiry ; nor 
did he fear the exercise of that penal justice with which Mr. 
Fonsonby had threatened him. Canning, though he had no 
direct share in the advice that sent forth nn expedition, whicli 
exposed our couneils to the derision of Bonaparte and all 
Europe, yet felt himself to have been, as one of the cabinet 
ministers, a participator in the disgrace; and accordingly 
attempted to defend the measure as well os himself : but he 
totally failed in satisfying the independent portion of the house, 
"Whitbread declared boldly, ‘ that he looked on Mr. Canning as 
more responsible than the noble lord himself for the failure of 
the expedition ; having done what, in the history of the country', 
no other man could be found to hare done. 'Phe right honor- 
able gentlemen, knowing what the interests of thc_ nation re- 
quired ; aware also of all the measures which were in contem- 
plation, or in progress, and among them of the expedition that 
government was then preparing ; did, on the sixteenth of April, 
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pernicious to our interests.* Sir. Perceval, \f’ho had been 
accused of remaining obstinately silent under the charges urged 
against himself and his administration, could not sit still under 
this vehement attack ; his defence however was neither spirited 
nor satisfactoiy. Of the transactions that led to the retreat of 
his two colleagues from the cabinet, he professed his ignorance 
until the close of the last sesrion of parliament, and then he did 
not think it expedient to make nimsclf a party in them; 
especially as an expedition of great importance was in forward- 
ness, with which the noble lord was intimately connected. 
With respect to his own place as head of the present adminis- 
tration, he pretended that it was by no means an object of his 
desire ; instancing the rejected- application which had been 
made to other parties as a proof of his own reluctance to accept 
it : he then went over the other topics in discussion ; and con- 
cluded by defending the indefensible conduct of administration 
•with respect to the late expeditions. The address was carried 
in favor of ministem by 263 votes aminst 167 ; and when it 
was brought up on the twenty-fifui, sir Francis Burdett 
declared, * it was with the utmost mortification he perceived, 
that the unparalleled calamities which we had lately suffered in 
the waste of blood and treasure, had not made on members of 
that assembly the impressions which might naturally have been 
ex])ected : ministers were still supported by the same kind of 
majorities, which they commanded in times of less disaster: 
they were still supported by the same men, and the same line 
of argument ; seeing this, he felt more thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of taking into early consideration that great 
measure which he had recommended at the close of the late 
session ; a reform in parliament. He did not mean to compare 
the pretensions of one set of public men with those of another ; 
but he never before witnessed the measures of any set so com- 
pletely abandoned as in the last debate : the minister really 
seemed not to have a word to say in bis own defence.’ The 
address in the lords -was carried by 144 against 92 ; and it 
may be observed, that in both houses the conduct of lord 
Wellington was veiy properly kept distinct from that of minis- 
ters by those who animadverted most severely on their measures. 

On the twenty-sixth, lord Porchester rose in the commons 
to move for a committee of the whole house, which might 
inquire into the policy and conduct of the late expedition to 
Walcheren, by examining oral evidence as well as written 
documents : the motion was seconded by Mr. Wyndham, and 
opposed by Mr. Croker, that most alert and uncompromising 
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of niinl.ctcrial ii11ic<;, who moved ihe previous question : INIr. 
Perceval also spoke on the same side ; but the loudly-cxj)rc.‘-scd 
indi;mntion of the public liad |tenctrated ovcmi into tlio recesses 
of St. Stephen's chapel ; and llie proposition w.i« carried by a 
majority of 105 n"am«t 186. <hi the first of Februarj*. the 
day before the investigation coinnienced, Mr. Charles Yorke 
gave notice, that he should, during its coiitiiiuaiiee, enforce a 
standing oi^cr of the hou«e for the exclusion of strangers: 
Mr. Sheridan strongh’ and justly deprecated the idea of con- 
ducting so interesting and ininortnnt an inrpiiry with closed 
doors; asking whether it could be endured that the ]>co|)le 
should he kept completely ignorant of parliamentary jiroccetl- 
ings at siicli an awful inoWnt? a laige majority of niembcry, 
iiowcvcr, decided that the sUiiding order should be observetJ. 
A considerable portion of the session wtis occupied in this 
investigation ; wliich, while it cx|H>se<l the ignorance and inca- 
pacity of its author, showed that lord Chatham's confused and 
dilatory openitions before Flushing were the more immediate 
cause of its failure. Both the house and the country read 
with astonishment the following p.tssage in a desjratch sent 
to him by lord Caslloreagh : — * llis majesty rejoices that this 
serious obstacle to the vigorous prosecution of tiro ulterior 
objects of tiro expedition has been seasonably overcome ; and 
feels jjcrsuaded tirat those important objects will be followed 
up with tiro same energy, iMirsevoranco, and rapirlity, which 
hav'e hitherto distinguish^ )'oiir lordship’s operations !' Among 
otiicr paircrs, was a copy of the carl’s own statement of iris 
proceedings, ivrcscnlcd to the king on the fourteenth of 
February, 1810, The tenor of this document was to impute 
blame to the naval part of the armament ; and his lordship 
represented his failure to have arisen, cither from insunicicnt 
arrangements on the part of the admiral or from unavoidable 
difficulties inherent in the nature of the expedition itself; 

* ‘ Toothing,’ said lord Eldon, in a letter to his brother of the -Ith 
of October, * can be worse than the 'NValchcren business : but tlint 
business itself will grow worse and worse. TJic island must bo 
evacuated ; and I tiunk you will soon hear of the army accusing 
the uavj', and the navy accusing tJic army, ns tlio cause of the 
failure: there will be warm blood in the two services.’ — See Life 
ot Lord Eldon, voL ii. p. 104. In reference to this subject appeared 
the following squib in the journals of the day: — 

The carl of Clintbnm, with his sword drawn. 

Said ho was waiting for sir Richard Straclian : 

Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em. 

Said ho was waiting for the carl of Chatham. 
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nhicli, brinp inlircly oF n nnral nature, did not come nithin 
his province. The presentation of such n document to tlic 
fovcFcign byn niilitarj* commander, without the intervention 
of any responeihic minister, and uitliout tiic knowlcpc of the 
accused party, wtw pronounced to bo a clandestine and iincon- 
stitiitioii.’il attempt to mi<nn the royiil car: a motion was 
accordingly made by ^l^. Whiibrcad for nn nddres* to his 
m.'ijesty, pravinp that copies of nil papers snbmitlctl to him hy 
the c.irl of Chath.im concctnitig the cstiedition to the Sclieldt, 
might be laid before that house ; and this was carried nguinst 
inirdstcrs by n majority of seven : a vote of ccn«urc was ilien 
proposed by Mr. Whitbread, but amended ly Mr. CannSmr, 
in whieh bird Chatham's conduct was pronounced highly 
Tcprchcnsiblc 5 and ins lordship, to ovoid the mnscqiicnces of 
an address for his removal, r&igncd the oflicc of iiinstcr-general 
of the ordnance. When the examination of evidence on this 
ill-fated expedition was concluded, loni Forchester moved two 
sets of resolutions ; to the cITcct, that the enterprise was under- 
taken under circumstances which aflbrdcd no rational hope of 
adequate success, and at the precise season of the yc.sr w hen 
the disease which had proved so fatal was known to be most 

J ireialcnt; that its advisers were therefore highly repre- 
icnsiblc; and th.at their conduct, in delaying tlic oacuation of 
Walcheren, called for the severest censure. After four nigliU* 
debate, there appeared for the first set of these resolutions 227, 
and ognlnst it 275 soiccs: n decision was called for on n mise- 
rable expedient of general Cranford, who |iroposcd nn amend- 
ment, declaring, that although the house consHlcrcd with regret 
the lives which had been lost, it was of opinion flint his 
riiajcsty's ministers had proceeded on good grounds in under- 
taking the expedition: and tliis, though substantially at 
variance with itself, was carried by a majority of forty. The 
second set of resolutions, censuring ministers for dclaj'ing the 
evacuation of Wnlclicrcn, was negatived by 275 votes against 
224 ; and a resolution, approving their conduct, in retaining 
the island till the time when it was abandoned, was carried by 
255 against 2.12 : the indignant nation plainly perceived that 
the house felt unwilling to sanction the disgraceful measures 
of the principals concerned in this expedition ; but that it was 
too courtly to visit the commander wim any severity of punish- 
ment, and too slarislily dependent to condemn the nets of a 
cabinet w'hich did not socm likely to be dissolved : though the 
culprits therefore escaped, the cause of parliammtary reform 
advanced another step. ' 
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The exclusion of strangers during these proceedings, •when it 
would have been more prudent to conciliate than to irritate the 
public, elicited strong, but \vell-€la«ervcd aniinadvcrsions from 
sir Francis Burdett, who observed, * that the house, in point of 
character and reputation, had nothing to boast of and being 
called to account by Mr. Perceval for these offensive remark.*!, 
he ridiculed that sensitive deliracy, which, while it connived 
at the most corrupt practices, shrank from a bare mention of 
the truth. The subject was afterwards selected as a question 
for dispute by the manager of a debating club, denominated 
the ‘ British Forum,’ where the conduct of Mr. Yorkc was so 
freely censured, that the foolish pride of that gentleman took 
fire, and he determined to ]iunish the delinquent : accordingly, 
on his complaint of a breach of privilege, the conductor of the 
institution, John Gale Jones, was brought to the bar of the 
house ; and, notwithstanding his acknowlegcincnt of the offence, 
jis well as a respectable apology for it, was committed to 
Newgate. Sir Francis Burdett was not present on this occa- 
sion; but when ho re-appeared in his scat, he loudly con- 
demned the measure ns a violation of the common law of 
Magna Charta, and of the trial h^* jury, in a case where the 
offence was jMinishablc by the ordinary course of justice : he 
then moved for the iinniediate discharge of the offender ; but 
the proposal was negatived by 153 against 14: in consequent 
of tins decision, the honorable baronet published n copy of his 
speech, containing the effusions of his indignation, and acconi- 
paniod by a letter to his constituents, inveighing with extreme 
asperitj’ against that domineering spirit of a corrupt assembly, 
wnich, while it pretended to represent his majesty’s subjects, 
invaded their rights ; and denying the power of the house to 
imprison the people of England. 

In consequence of this attack, the Commons determined to 
assert their privileges, which, it was said, were within their 
sole cognisance : as it had been maintained in the ease of Jones, 
that a libel, not being an obstniction to parliamentary business, 
could not be a lawful ground of commitment by either house, 
sir John Anstnithcr replied, that, if not a personal, it was a con- 
structive impediment, and justified authoritative interference : 
the house agreeing in this doctrine, and considering the pub- 
lication in question to be a gross and scandalous liber, a resolu- 
tion was carried, by 190 apiinst ISO votes, that sir Francis 
should be committed to the Tower on tlie speaker’s warrant. 

Instead, however, of arauicscing in this resolution, he 
disputed the wan-ant as an illegal document and expressed a 
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dotcmiination to ro.'si't not only that, Init nn^' other force w hirli 
mieht he miplorctl to coerce him : on this, tlic opinion of the 
attomcy-pcnoRil was taken; in con'cqiienco of wJiicIi, the 
Ecrjcaiit-at-ann’!, nccoin|ianie«l hyn nuniher of ])oIirv oflieers 
and R cletnclimcnt of troop'i, jnweeded to his inniicioii, w liicli 
they eiiterwl hyn window; nnd after some nltercntion, coii- 
vcyctl tliis ‘friend of the people’ to tlie lower: ]ii« escort 
however was grossly in«uItotl by the wnv ; and, on its return, 
was nttnckc<l with so miirh violence, tlint tlie soldiers wera 
oltliged to fire in sclf-dcfcnec ; when two indi\idiial$ were, 
killed, nnd scvcRiI wounded; after which, the iiinh nsscmbled 
alwiit tlie house of the baronet, and committed many outrages. 
On tlic tenth of April, an offensUe letter sent by sir Francis 
to tlic speaker, after the receipt of his warnutt, became a 
Eulijoct of debate; nnd though a resohitinn of the hoii«o 
dcelarcd it to bo a flagrant breach of privilege, tlic anger 
wJiich it excited led to no farther measures ol punishment: 
some public bodies, particularly the electors of Westminster 
and London, petitioned with much warmth for his rcltusc ; but 
lie continued in confinement to the end of the session ; w hen 
he privately retired from the Tower ly water, to the great 
disappointment of a crowd, pre|Kircd to escort him, with 
popular applause, to Ids residence. 

air Francis now commenced actions ng.iinst tlic speaker, 
who issticti the warrant for his arrest; against liio serjennt-nt- 
arnis for c.xecuting it, ns well as for bnwking open Ids iiousc ; 
and against eari Jloira, governor of the Tower, for illegal 
imprisonment: his object was to ascertain whcliicr an appeal 
lay to a court of law against the house, acting ns accuser nnd 
judge in proceedings that aflcctcd the liberty of the subject : 
the judges Jiowcvcr would not admit tiiat any unhiwTiiI measure 
Imd been adopted in Ids case ; or that the warrant issued by 
authority of the house was an illegal instrument : the attempt 
therefore to overthrow this branch of parliamentary privileges 
tended only to confirm it; nnd gave to the claims of the 
house of commons a solemn recognition bv our courts of law. 

On the tlurty-first of Jami^, Mr. tVnrd moved the navy 
estimates, the sum totol of which was £10,897,381 ; being less 
by £1,000,000 tlinn that of last year: he accounted for this 
reduction, from the new regulations for keeping public accounts, 
and from an actual diminution of expenses. Mr. Bankes also 
asked leave to bring in a bill for making perpetual an act, 
passed last year, to prevent the granting offices in reversion : 
though vehemently opposed by the minister, ho was supported 
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\ViUiam relating to private stealing in siiope, warehouses, &c., 
to the amount of five shiIHn« ; also one to amend tlie net of 
Anne as to stealing in a duclling-iiousc to the value of forty 
shillings ; and another, fo amend the act of George II. ns to 
theft on navigable rivers to the same value. Though little 
more than discussion was produced at present bj* the cflbrts of 
tills enlightened statesman to ameliorate our sanguinary code, 
yet great praise is due to him for laying tlic foundation of that 
reform which has since taken place. 

On the sixteenth of Maj', the chancellor of the exchequer 
brought forward his budget; and the supplies voted for the 
year amounted to £52,185,000, of which, the projtortion for 
Ireland was £6,10G,000. No new taxes were imposed ; but 
a loan of £8,000,000 was borrowed at tlie favorable rate of 
four pounds, four shillings, and three pence three farthings per 
cent. The foreign subsidies were, £400,000 for Sicily', and 
£980,000 for Portugal. A vote of credit was passed for 
£8,000,000 ; and Mr. Perceval made a ven' cheenng report 
of British exports and imports; adding, that our orders in 
council had already reduced the receipts of customs in France, 
from the sum of £2,500,000, to that of £500,000. 

On the eighteenth, a petition from the Irish catholics was 
presented by Mr. Grattan, who, in a long and luminous speech, 
brought fonvard all the arguments tliat could be adduced in 
its favor; the debate continued by adjournment for scvcr.il 
nights ; but the petition was rejected by a largo majority : and 
the same fate attended one similar to it in the upper house. 
A motion by Mr. Brandc on the subject of parliamentary 
reform was also negatived by a majority of 234 against 115. 

A subject which now began strongly to occujiy public 
attention, was brought before the house of lords on the thirtieth 
of May, b3’ a motion for the second reading of the bill carried 
by sir S. llomilly in the commons, for abolishing the punish- 
ment of death in eases of privately stealing to the amount of 
five shillings in a shop ; but the arguments which prevailed 
then, were regarded by the upper house as too speculative 
to be safe. Lord Ellcnborough led the opposition to this 
bill ; and was seconded by lord Eldon, who preferred dis- 
cretionary powers residing in a judge, to a fixed punishment 
in eveiy case excluding the particular circumstances : accord- 
ingly the bill was thrown out by a majority of 31 against 11. 
On the sixth of June certain petitions from the Irish catholics, 
which the carl of Donou^more moved to refer to a committee 
of the whole house, were rejected by 154 votes against 68. 
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On the thirteenth, lord Grej* brought forward a motion, 
‘ to take into consideration the state of the nation which he 
prefaced by a very eloquent and ai^mcntative speech. After 
expatiating on the enormous power acquired by Napoleon, 
the subjection of the whole continent to his dominion or 
influence, and the only ho])C which remained for Europe in 
the \ igor and resistance of this country ; ho exposed the 
inefficiency and short-sighted polic3* of those measures which 
ministers had gencrallj- pursued: he then animadverted on 
the mismanagement of our internal resources, and the evils 
of our domestic policy ; dwelling on the pernicious effects of 
our extended paper currenct*, and on the neccssitj' of some 
s3-stematic arrangement *of finances, to prevent the anticipa- 
tion of our remaining resources. After a slight allusion to 
the cxpcdicncv' of conciliating so large a portion of British 
subjects, as that which constituted the Roman catholic body 
in these realms, his lordship thus expressed himself on the 
subject of parliamentar3'- reform: — ‘This question has long 
been to me one of serious contemplation: I took an active 
part in it at an earl3- age: I pursued m3* object with all 
that eager hope and sanguine expectation so natural to the 
ardor of3*outh. I w’ill not sa3', that in subsequent times there 
have not been some differences from iny former impressions . 
but of this I assure vour lordships ; that on its great grounds, 
it ne^c^ has been abandoned by me: to the temperate and 
judicious reformation of abuses I am now* a decided friend; 
and whenever it shall be brought forw'ard, it shall receive 
from me a sincere and anxious assistance : but I never did, 
nor ever will, rest m3' views of Ealutar3* reform on the ground 
of theoretic perfection ; though I am alwn3*s rcnd3’ to correct 
by the constitution a practical inconvenience, where it is 
practicall3* felt : on this point, I was formerl3* misrepresented 
by thsrt description of persons, who even now continue the 
same course : the folly and presumption of the present day 
have taken up a new doctrine ; that every branch and exer- 
cise of our constitution was defined b3* law, and onl3' to be 
found in the statute-book : but I have ever understood from 
the most able men, that the great and fundumcntal blessing of 
the British constitution was fixed in the co-operation and 
harmony of its powers, all leading to free and efficient govern- 
ment.’ His lordship here entered into a vindication of himself 
against the accusation of those w*ho dossed him with the 
members of tlie Constitutional Sodet3*, and the followers of 
major Cartwright ; uttcrl3* disclaiming their chimerical notions, 
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though he imputed to them no base designs ; with rcfcrcncc 
to the a^tation then prevailing on the subject of parliamentary 
privileges, he vindicated them as resting, like other great 
prindples of government, on their utility and known csist- 
cnce ; and he concluded by moving an address to his majestj'. 
This motion excited a very animated debate, in which almost 
all the leading members of the house took part : an amendment 
w’as moved by lord Stanhope, in which the commitment of sir 
F. Burdett by the house of commons for contempt, w'as brought 
forward as a prominent subject of censure; when the chan- 
cellor, in answer to lord Erskine, who had concurred in this 
view, briefly vindicated the right of either house to commit 
for contempts, by analogy to attachments for contempt against 
the ordinary courts of jurisdiction — ^a description of process 
which, he said, w*as as much a part of the law of the land os 
the trial by jury itself. The amendment was negatived without 
a division; and the ori^nal motion rejected; the numbers, 
including proxies, being for it 72, agmnst it 134. 

Addresses w'ere at this period voted in both houses, on the 
motion of lord Holland and Mr. Brougham, beseeching his 
majesty to persevere in his eiforts to induce foreign nations to 
co-opemte w'ith him in the abolition of the slave trade. The 
latter gentleman, with great ability, laid open, not only the 
state of this abominable traffic in other countries, but the 
evasion u ith which its abolition was met in our own ; where 
slave traders, like other smugglers, were in the constant habit 
of violating the laws: as the penalties were of a peculiar 
nature, it became onlya commercial speculation, a consideration 
of the risk that might be run for a lai^e profit, if success 
attended the adventure. A resolution lor taking into con- 
sideration, early next session, measures to prevent this viola- 
tion of the law', was unanimously adopted. 

The tivelflch report of the commissioners of military inquiry 
disclosed a flagrant instance of public delinquency, in the case 
of Joseph Hunt, a member of the house of commons, and late 
treasurer of the board of ordnance. It appeared that this 
person bad misapplied large sums of the public money to his 
own use ; and, on the motion of Mr. Calcraft, he was expelled 
the house ; he had screened himself against farther punishment 
by emigrating to Lisbon, under the plea of ill health. After 
a very crcntiul and stormy session, parliament was prorogued 
on tlie tweny-first of June : events however occuri^, which 
rendered it necessary to convoke its members again at an unsual 
period : these now demand our attention. 
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In the imtumn of this year began the last and long protracted 
illness of his mnjcst\’, which was referred to several proximate 
causes, both of a public and a domestic natiirc. The tumults 
and loss of lives in the metropolis, consequent on the arbitrary 
construction of its own privileges by parliament, added to the 
failure of our expeditions, and the prostration of our continental 
allies, ns well as the intense anxiety caused by late dissentions 
in the cabinet, naturallj' tended to disturb a mind enfeebled by 
age. and shaken by infirmity : at the same time, an extra- 
oi^inary event, accompanied by mysterious circumstances of 
assassination and suicide, which were never unravelled, hap- 
pened to his majesty’s fifth son, the duke of Cumberland. On 
the thirty-first of May, his royal highness had retired to rest 
about one o’clock ; but at half-post two, he suddenly received two 
violent blows or cuts on his head : tlic first impression on his 
mind was, that a bat had entered the room ; but on receiving 
a third blow, he jumped out of bed ; and as he was making 
for a door, near the head of it, which opened into a small 
room, the assassin followed, and cut him across the thighs : not 
being able to find the alarm-bell, his royal highness called for 
Neale, his valct-in-rvaiting, who came to his assistance, und 
alarmed the household. VITiile the duke went to the porter’s 
room, Neale went to an-aken Scllis, an Italian, attached also as 
a valet to his royal highness’s service: no anwer however 
being returned to Nealc^ exclamations, the door was broken 
open, and Sellis was found dead in his bed, with his throat 
cut from ear to car. It was supposed, tliat, when the alarm 
was given, being conscious of his guilt, and suspecting they 
were coming to take him into custody, he imroediateJy com- 
mitted the suicidal act : his slippers were discovered in a closet 
adjoining the chamber, in which he concealed himself till his 
royal master was asleep: he liad five different rooms to pass 
through from thence to his own ; and as traces of blood from 
his left arm were seen on the side of the narrow entrance, his 
coat was examined, and the left sleeve was found covered with 
blood ; the prince of Wales went to the palace early in the 
morning to visit his brother, whom he found wounded in six 
places ; and about eight o’clock he set oft’ for Windsor with 
this sad intelligence, which could not fail to shock violently the 
mind of his royal father. The cause however most commonly 
assigned for the king’s afflicting malady, was the illness of his 
favorite daughter, the princess Amelia, the termination of 
whose long sufferings was now evidently approaching ; in 
October, this amiable lady had an attack of erj’sipclas, wliich 
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^ros attended with such cxcrudaUng pain, as could not fail 
to shatter a frame naturally delicate, and weakened by incura- 
ble disease: throughout the whole, she displnj'cd a sublime 
fortitude; her pious resignation to the will of Providence 
increasing in proportion to the afflictions which she endured. 
While languishing in expectation of her last hour, she was 
constantly attended by her royal father, who administered to 
his child every consolation that could be drawn from relipon : 
but the circumstance of a beloved daughter in the prime of life, 
passing rapidly to her dissolution in the midst of acute suffer- 
ings, naturally preyed on the king’s mind ; and n particular 
incident is related, as haring brought on that aberration of 
intellect, in which he remained to the close of his earthly 
pilgrimage. About the twentieth of November, the princess, 
supposing her end to be nigh at hand, ordered a jeweller to 
prepare a mourning ring, containing a lock of her hair, with 
the inscription, ‘ Remember me,’ and to bring it before tlircc 
o’clock next day : when his majesfy came, according to his 
unfailing custom, at that hour, and held out his hand to the 
sufferer, she placed it on his finger without uttering a word ; 
and the father, it was said, nc\*cr recovered the shock thus 
given to his feelings : his mental distress immediately became 
great ; and in a lew days the royal family were alarmed by 
symptoms of that Qrcadful malady, which ever aftenvards 
{dieted him. 

Parliament met on the first of November, when there was no 
power either to prorogue or to open it; os the king was not 
present, and no commission could be sent ; for the chancellor 
did not think proper to affix the great seal to it without tlio 
royal signature: in thb case, the precedent of 1788 was 
followed, when the peers and the commons remained in their 
separate chambers ; the chancellor in the former, and Mr. Pitt 
in the latter, informing thdr respective houses, which had 
assembled without the usual notice or summons, of the impro- 
priety of proceeding to any public business under such circum- 
stances ; after which an adjournment of fifteen days w’as una- 
nimously resolved on. Committees were now appointed to 
examine the physicians attending his majesty ; and successive 
adjournments took place until the thirteenth of December, when 
the houses met j and os it appeared from medical reports that 
tho species of insanity under Avhich his majesty labored held 
out reiy slight hopes of his recoveiy,at least for a considerable 
period, the chancellor of the exchequer took measures for the 
appointment of a regency, and brought forward three propo- 
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sitions. One, declaring the incapacity of the king to jjcrform 
the functions of royalty, was unanimously agreed to : — another, 
asserting the right of the two houses to supply this defect in 
the executive power, was carried with the single dissentient 
voice of sir Francis Burdett, who could not acquiesce in the 
declaration, ‘that the lords spiritual and temporal, and the 
commons of the united kingdom, lawfully, fuHy, and freely 
rejjrescnted all estates of this realm for it was notorious, that 
instances of corruption had been proved against the house of 
commons, in the election of which 150 peers had vast influence. 
In 16SS, he said, the city of London, and the respectable 
gentry throughout the country, who had sat in that house, were 
called in, by a convention parliament, to settle the great 
interests of the nation; but now, a house, of ^^hich he drew 
some strong features, summing up its titles with that of ‘ the 
'NValclicren parliament,’ had, without any appeal to the people, 
its constituents, usurp^ all power to itself: he should there* 
fore declare his solemn protest agsiinst the whole proceedings, 
as aiming a mortal blow against the constitution. — With regaid 
to a third proposition, that means should be devised for giving 
the royal assent to a bill respecting the exercise of the regd 
authoritj' during his majesty’s indisposition, IMr. Ponsonby 
denied that the houses had a right to command the chancellor 
to appl}' the king’s seal to an act which was thence to be con- 
sidered as having the roval sanction ; and he moved for an 
address to the prince of Wales, praying him to take the regal 
functions on himself during the king’s illness. Mr. Canning 
preferred the precedents of 1788 to those of the Restoration 
or the Revolution ; and spoke in ridicule of sir Francis Burdett, 
as wishing to call in the asssistance of the lord mayor and 
common council, to settle a regency. Sir Samuel Romilly 
thought the resolutions inconsistent with each other : ‘ in one,’ 
said be, ‘ tlic right of the lords and commons to fill up the 
vacancy is asserted ; and yet, that vacancy being acknowlcgcd, 
the royal assent to a bill is to be procured, to which his 
majesty can give no assent : the will of the lords and commons 
can in no wise be construed into tJie king’s will ; nor can they 
by any means legislate for the nation : as well might a set of 
men, in common life, make a contract for an insane person, and 
then employ an individual, as his solicitor, to afli.v his seal and 
signature to the deed : in fact, the personal presence of the 
king, or of a commission signed by him, was essential to every 
act of legislation ; and if the house could dispense with this in 
one ease, they might in others ; they might make war or peace. 
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nnd say such was tho king’s plcasiin?.’ Mr, Wliitbroad spoke 
with great animation in iiiror of tlic proceeding by address, 
which the house rejected ; there appearing for it 157, against 

urn- 

Next day the reivort of the committee was brought up ; and 
on the second resolution being read, lord W. lliissell objected 
to it ns unnecessary, and as requiring the bouse to \otc on 
abstract propositions. He was supported by sir Francis 
Burdett, uho asserted, tliat the way of duty in the present case 
^^05 plain and clear; for that, b}* addressing tlie prince, the 
house would not usurp a disputed power, but cxorci.ee an un- 
doubted right : he took this opjmrlunity of replying to the 
facetious remarks of ^Ir. Canning ; oliscrring, ‘ that the gloom 
occasioned b}' the deaths at Wuichcren, and nil tlic miseries of 
that disgraceful expedition, in which he had been eonticted of 
acting with a colleague whose incapadty he had denotiticcd, 
might have sus|iendcd his drolleries; especially, if he reflected, 
that there never was a minister in this country who so much 
deserved impeachment; he also might hare recollected, that 
the corporation of London was an important body in our 
histor}'; and it little became him to despise the city, who had 
not thought it beneath his dignity to meet at one of its taverns 
a set of jobbers and contractors, whom ho entertained with 
speeches on affairs of state.* Various speakers delivered their 
sentiments ; some opjwsing what they considered a very uncon- 
stitutional measure, by wliicli the house would make itself king, 
in order to assent to its own net; while others contended, not 
only that the method of 1788 ought to be received as a com- 
plete precedent, but that tho proceeding by address w oiild be 
frauglit with absurdity and contradiction. ’For w lint was pro- 
posed to be done? That the two houses should present an 
address to the prince, praying him to take on liiinsclf the 
c.\ccutivc power : if he agreed to this prayer, the natural sup- 
position would be, that lie was constitutional regent already ; 
be would open parliament, as his royal father would have 
done ; and yet he was not actually regent ; for parliament, thus 
opened, was to proceed in the net to make him so : and hero a 
long train of absurdities and inconsistencies would conimenec. 
Mr. Perceval, after repl^ng at length to the arguments of his 
opponents, concluded with asserting, that he would not defer 
doing what tho interest of the country Tcquired, though the 
deed might belong to the executive power, and even require 
the sign manual; he would net on his owm responsibility, 
regardless of the result. The house divided on the pro- 
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vious question ; Ibcrc being for it fifteen, ngainst it nincty- 
ciglit 

The minister’s resolutions having been carried in the house 
of lords, after an amendment proposed by lord Holland had 
been rejected ; it became necessary' to define the powers with 
whicli tlic regent was to.be invested : accordingly Air. Perceval 
sketched out a plan of restrictions similar to that of 1788, with 
some little variation; and this he forwarded, with n letter, to 
the jjrincc of Wales, His royal highness, in reply, simjdy and 
briefly referred the minister to the letter which on a similar 
occasion he hod sent to Mr. Pitt; in which he had i)rotcstcd 
iqminst the proposed plan of a restricted regency ; not because 
it conveyed any reflection on his personal character, but hccausc, 
in his opinion, it essentially violated the Rritish constitution : 
he agreed iiowcvcr to accept the high and important trust, even 
when so fettered and limited, from a regard to his royal father, 
and a desire, in the present embarrassing situation of affairs, to 
c.vcrt what ability no might possess. To an c.vlraordinary 
protest of all tlic royal dukes, evidently influenced by the heir* 
apparent, a^inst tlic proposed restrictions, as unconst itutionai, 
and subvcr»vc of those principles which placed their family on 
the throne, ^Ir, Perceval veiy pro|>orly replied, ‘ that he had 
the satisfaction and consolation to reflect, that they were 
founded on the precedent of 1788, which had then received 
the sanction of parliament, and subsequently the approbation 
of his majesty.' 

Parliament was opened in the usual form, by a commission 
under the great seal ; after the heads of the regency bill had 
]>asscd tlirough both houses, ns estates of tlic realm assembled 
under pccidiar circumstances. The bill ^vns again brought 
fonvnni in its constitutional and regular character ; every part 
of it was again canvassed ; and in cvciy succeeding debate the 
cfibrls of opposition became more and more feeble. A com- 
mittee of lords and commons was finally appointed to wait on 
the prince of \Vnlcs and her majesty, to lay before them the 
resolutions of the two liouscs relating to cacli ; when, in conse- 
quence of the assent of those royal personages, the bill was 
passed for a restricted regenej' ; and for the care of his mn jestj-'s 
person by the queen, with the assistance of n council : the 
principal restrictions on the regent were to cease on the first of 
February, 18J2, provided parliament should have been sitting 
si.\ weeks, and should be then assembled : provision also was 
made for his majesty’s resamption of the regal authority, in 
case of his restoration to health. The present contest, it may 
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be observed, was aniniated by a spirit of party very similar to 
that which appeared in 1788; &e whig opposition now, as 
then, placed a strong hope in the favorable disposition of tho 
prince toward them, political!:^ and personally ; therefore they 
aealuusly contended for investing him, at the earliest moment, 
witli the most extensive powers ; while ministers felt a strong 
interest to delay os long as possible the appointment of a 
regent, who would probably dispossess them of office, and to 
confine his authority within the narrowest limits : but we must 
now advert briefly to contemponmeous events in other quarters 
of the globe. 

Bonaparte was in the zenith of his glory as emperor ; but 
his real power was in a state of decline : this requires some 
explanation. It was not long, before that enthusiastie ardor, 
which rendered the soldiers of the republic irresistible, vanished 
from the French army: but when this source of impetuous 
courage w’as dried up, habits of victory, and affection for the 
emperor, filled up the void : individual energy bein^ supplied 
by rigid discipline and skilful tactics, the nationid wairior, 
under Napoleon’s hands, became the well-drilled, mercenary, 
imperial soldier ; and the veteran bands that conquered at Ulm 
and Austcriitz, could they have lasted, might have defied the 
world; but the reckless ambition of Bonaparte tempted him 
to shed this precious blood profusely on the fields of Spain. 
In the mean time, the Austrian war broke out : he called for 
new' levies, and placed them under the old standards but ho 
could not renew' the andent spirit of his troops ; nor was this 
supplied by the discipline which remedied all defects at 
Austcriitz: the consequenos w’cre felt at Essling and at 
"Wagram ; where victory bordered very much on defeat : his 
marshals too being arrived at the highest eminence to which 
he could raise them, became less obraient to his dictates, and 
more jealous of each other. The marriage, w'hich he now con- 
tracted with Maria Louisa, saved him for a time ; but the 
iniquitous and impoliric contest in Spain was still exhausting 
his best troops, those veterans of the revolution; and it soon 
appeared that their loss could not be compensated by con- 
scripts of the empire. 

Another and equally powerful cause of Napoleon’s decline 
was his violation of the laws of national and social rights. 
Immediately after his marriage, be set out, accompanied by his 
bride, on a tour through Belgium, where his attention was par- 
ticularly turned to the enormous extent of colonial produce 
which was introduced into his dominions through Holland; 
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and haring in rain expostulated on the subject with his brother 
Louis, who scorned to act as a rigid impoverisher of his own 
subjects, Napoleon took from him the most important part of 
his kingdom ; uniting to France those provinces which com- 
manded the mouths of the Rhine and Scheldt : soon afterwards, 
when this was found insufficient, an army was sent into Holland 
to enforce the counter blockade against the English ; on which, 
Louis resigned his crown, and retired into Germany ; while his 
kioErdom was divided into departments, and incorporated with 
theTFrench empire. 

In Sweden, at the unexpected decease of the crown prince, 
several candidates appeared for the succession; but the 
national choice fell on marshal Bemadotte, between ■whom and 
Bonaparte there existed a secret and long-cherished enmity. 
As it was important to the emperor to have a staunch friend 
on the Swedish throne, he covertly opposed this election ; and 
delayed his assent, by proposing restnetions on the independ- 
ence of the future sovereign. Bemadotte however played his 
part well : having obtained from Napoleon a reluctant acqui- 
escence, he left the French territories before there was time to 
retract it ; and on his arrival in Sweden he endeavored by all 
possible means to ingratiate himself with thf nation, and acquire 
Its confidence : at present however he tvas unable to resist the 
influence of the French emperor, at w'hose requisition this 
northern government was obliged to declare its adherence to 
the continental system, prohibit all intercourse with Great 
Britain, and interdict the importation of colonial produce : tlius, 
as in the case of Holland, the enmity of the people was added 
to that of the sovereign against Napoleon. 

Other annexations made to the French empire, were that of 
the Valais, for the purpose of securing the passage over the 
Simplon into Italy ; and that of the Hons Towns, with the 
whole territory between the Elbe and the Ems. This last 
measure not only increased discontent among the northern 
states of Germany, but gave considerable uneasiness to the 
czar ; and Alexander soon showed his displeasure, by pro- 
hibiting any importation of French agricultural produce and 
manufactures into Russia : os the continental system had de- 
stroyed all trade in the ports of the Baltic, he exhibited him- 
self more favorable to the English ;2 while reciprocal complaints 
of bad faith led gradually to a disruption of friendly ties 
between the two emperors. The electorate of Hanover also 
was annexed to the kingdom of Westphalia; to all dependent 
s See Bourrienne’s Memoirs, vol. iii. p. 198. 
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states the odious and cruel conscription laws were extended ; 
while in France itself it became necessary to rivet the chains 
of despotism by a rig;id police, and an intirc suppression of the 
liberty of the press. Decrees for scizing^ and burning English 
merchandise were carried into execution, not only in France, 
but in all countries subject to the disastrous rule of its master : 
the captain of any vessel, holding intercourse with Great 
Britain or her ships, was rendered subject to the penaltj' of 
death, and its owner to that of the brand. ‘ In the interior of 
France,' says do Bourrienne, who was at this time French 
enroj’ at Hamburg, ‘ no idea could be formed of the desola- 
tion caused by these measures in countries which existed by 
commerce ; and what a spectacle it was to their destitute inha- 
bitants to witness the destruction of property, which, had it 
been distributed, would have assuaged their misciy;’ thus 
popular discontent increased, while the continent was still 
inundated with British manufactures j for however powerful 
ma}* he tlic will of a despot, it is less powerful and less perma- 
nent than arc the wants of a people. Lastly, it may be 
observed, that Napoleon lav under the anathemas of the 
cliureli : and an act of his had lately increased the odium 
xvliich he had acquired by his treatment of its head. The 
Italian ccclcsinslics, by tlicir influence, still maintained the 
supremner of the pope : these, being collected together in 
large bodies at Rome, were constrained by an imperial edict 
to retire to their respective residences ; and when symptoms 
of dissatisfaction sliowcd themsel»-es, a French corps of 20,000 
men was collected in the vicinity ; the churches and other 
public cdiflccs being con« erted into barracks for their accommo- 
dation. At this time, when Napoleon stood most in need of 
sincere adiisers, he was surrounded by court sycophants : the 

S t diplomatist, who could have saved Iiim from folly and 
iter, reninincd in disgrace ; and his brother Lucicn, dis- 

g isted at his tyrannical conduct, had sought an asylum in 
iigland: all these circumstances tended to undermine the 
imperial power, when it seemed at its greatest height, and 
when it atforded to its possessor tlic most flattering hopes of 
iwrmancncv. 

Great Britain was now in the very struggles of her crisis: 
the enormous pressure of taxation, increased as it was by 
ra-bly-ad vised and ill-conductcil ex]>c<iition5, weighed heavy 
on her flnanccs ; the Berlin and IVIilan decrees seriously aflectM 
her commerce, before new channels could be found for the 
exit of her manufactures and colonial jiroducc ; the alarming 
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dopreciation of her pajMir currency, with a consequent rise of 
prices, created general misery among the lower orders ; while 
innumerable bankruptcies were followed by a dreadful reverse 
of fortune, among those who were aecustomed to all the com- 
ibrts and eleganecs of life. With rt^rd to government, the 
cabinet w:^ still weak ; the quarrels of its principal members 
remained unhealed ; and the regent was dissatisfied ndth the 
restrictions by which he was bound : at the same time a strong 
opposition in the house of commons was so adverse to our 
prosecution of the Spanish war, overrating the powers of 
Napoleon, undervaluing the talents of our great captain, anti 
disgusted at the inferiority of our war administration, that minis- 
ters were hesitating whether they should not withdraw from the 
contest ; and lord Wellington’s cautious proceedings chiefly 
arose from his knowlcEre that any serious reverses in the penin- 
sula would be followed by its abandonment to the enemy. 

In this fearful state of things, another conflict in a different 
hemisphere seemed fast approaching, when the American 
minister in London demanded the recall of Mr. Jackson, our 
envoy ; and Bonaparte, availing himself of the bill passed by 
congress for a conditional repeal of tlie non-importation act, 
declared that tlie Berlin and Milan decrees, as far ns they 
affected America, should cease to operate on the first of 
November ; the president accordingly issued a proclamation, 
on the seventh of that month, discontinuing all restrictions 
relating to France and her dependences; with a professed 
determination, that if Great Britain did not revoke her orders 
in council by the second of Februai^', the interdict would be 
enforced against her. This appeared a gloom3’' picture ; j’et 
it was relieved bj- some gleams of light : England still had the 
uncontrolled dominion ot tlie sea ; her colonial power went on 
increasing ; and whenever her fleets could co-operate with her 
military forces, success generally attended her banners. In 
the beginning of July, Murat collected a large armament on 
the coast of Calabria, for the invasion of Sicilj'^ : after many 
skirmishes between bis flotilla and that prepared by sir John 
Stuart to resist him, in which great numbers of Neapolitan 
vessels were taken or destroyed, he succeeded in throwing on 
shore a force of about 3500 men near the Faro point ; but, not 
being properly supported, 900 of them were taken prisoners 
by general Campbell, and the rest driven for shelter to their 
vessels. With similar success, the island of Anholt, in the 
Baltic, was defended by captain Maurice with 380 men, 
against a Danish force of nearly 3000, which landed there on 
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the t\veiit 3 '-third of March. In the list of our conquests was 
tiiat of Santa Maura, added to the other Ionian islands rescued 
from French dominion : the Duteh settlements of Amboyna, 
and Banda, the principal of their spice islands, surrendered 
to our arms ; as also did the isles of Bourbon and Mauritius, 
which had long afforded shelter to French privateers, to the 
great injury of our East Indian commerce : in the latter 
island, an immense quantity of stores and valuable merchandise, 
five large frigates, some smaller ships of war, and twenty- 
eight merchantmen, beside two British captured East Indiamcn, 
were taken by the conquerors. In the West Indies, the important 
island of Guadaloupc, the last colonial possession of France, 
suiTcndercd to a combined naval and military force under 
admiral sir Alexander Cochrane and lieutenant-general Beck- 
with ; the latter of whom commanded an army of about 6000 
men, divided into five brigades : by the prompt and judicious 
operations of these several corps, when a landing had been 
effected, the enemy was driven from all the positions he had 
occupied : having then compressed bis forces, he retired to an 
apparently impregnable situation, berond the bridge of 
Nozi€re, which was broken dotm. The spot chosen for 
defence was of a triangular shape, two sides being deep ravines; 
but the base consisted of a mountainous and woody ridge, the 
intricate passes of which were strongly guarded. The great 
obstacle to the British, in the way of tarther proceedings, was 
the passage of the river Noire, which ran down the ravine in 
front of the enemy : sir George Beckwith therefore determined 
not to hazard air attack in that quarter, but rather on the flank 
of his opponents, notwithstanding all the obstructions which 
nature and art presented to this manoeuvre. Accordingly, 
brigadier-general Wale, who commanded the reserve, was 
ordered to carry his brigade by night over the hills, for the 
purpose of turning the enemy’s left ; this order however had 
scarcely been given, when the general met with a man who 
had long been accustomed to hunt in those mountains, and who 
offered, at the risk of his life, to guide the troops by a path 
too intricate to be attempted in tire dark, but which would 
bring them on the enemy’s flank in two hours. There now 
remained only one hour and a half to sunset : no time was to 
be lost in sending to the commandei^in-chief, whose route, laid 
down for the reserve, required five hours ; while general Wale 
from his position could see the British left already engaged 
with the enemy ; whence it was clear to him, that the French 
'left could not be reinforced in less time than was required for 
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his march. In this situation he adopted the resolution of a 
firm, vigorous, and patriotic mind : risking all personal conse- 
quences that might ensue from the disobedience of orders, he 
instantly began his march ; carried his brigade through the 
most intricate passes in the time specified ; and, after a short, 
but severe conflict, drove in the enemy, and gained the strong 

? ost which laid them open to an attack in flank and rear. The 
rcnch commander was so confounded at seeing the heights 
occupied by British troops, that he sent a flag of truce, and 
surrendered the whole island without farther contest : brigadier 
Wale was wounded in this service; and sir George Beckwith, 
m general orders, bore honorable testimony to the zeal and 
ability Avith which he had conducted his operations. In the 
same month, St. Eustace and St. Martin were also taken ; and 
nothing more was left in this part of the world for British arms 
to conquer. 

In Spain and Portugal, though the political horizon was 
still .gloomy, some indications of a brighter day appeared : a 
reaction against the power of imbecile and selfish juntas had 
become visible ; while Lord Wellington, who had pven proofs 
of consummate talent and exemplary discretion, acquired an 
all}’’ among the British ministers, in the person of his brother, 
from whose enlightened views and active co-operation he anti- 
cipated the happiest results. It is now time to resume our 
detail of operations in the peninsula, for the conquest of w'hich 
Bonaparte this 3 'ear made extraordinary exertions. 

After the battle of Ocana, theFrench under Soult, assisted by 
Victor and Jlortier, and accompanied by the king in person, 
ad%'anced into the south of Spain : having, on the twentieth of 
January, penetrated the passes of the Sierra Morena, almost with- 
out resistance, they established their head-quarters at Baylen. 

Sebastiani overran Grenada, and took possession of Malaga : 
Seville surrendered to Victor on the tenth of February ; the 
supreme junta, assembled there, having previously retired to 
the isle de Leon, on the extreme point of which stands the 
city of Cadiz. This last refuge of Spanish independence had 
been exposed to great danger through vacillation or treacheiy ; 
and it was saved by a remarkably rapid march of the duke of 
Albuquerque, one of the few Spanish generals, to whom their 
country is indebted for good service in her time of danger. 
This nobleman, at the head of 8000 men, retreated from 
Utrera, when he saw that Seville must fall ; and on his arrival 
at Cadiz, he found that the junta, who were strongly suspected 
of a desfgn to make terms with Joseph, had been deposed, and 
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the supreme authority vested in a regency : vigorous prepara- 
tions were then made for defence ; all persons capable of 
bearing arms were enrolled ; British troops were called in from 
Lisbon and Gibraltar ; while the Spanish fleet, amounting to 
twenty sail of the line, was moored in the harbor, under the 
direction of admiral Purvis, who also brought in the British 
tTqundron. French troops occupied the whole circuit of the 
bay, endeavoring to annoy the shipping and town ; but not 
venturing a regular attack on the isle of Leon : they however 
took fort Matagorda, situated on the opposite side of the 
harbor, about two miles from Cadiz, after it iiad been bravely 
defended two months by a body of British soldiers and sailors. 
In Catalonia, the Spanish general, O’DonncI, who had col- 
lected a considerable force for the purpose of raising the siege 
of Hostalric, was defeated on the plain of Vich ; and, after a 
bravo resistance of four months, the castic of Uostalric was 
taken, by which the French secured a communication between 
Gcrona and Barcelona : in June, they captured the important 
fortresses of Lcrida and Mcquinenza ; but Tortosa, which was 
next besieged, did not surrender before the commencement of 
the following year. Valencia, for the surprise of which a 
plan was concerted between Suchet and some traitors within 
the city, was defended by General Caro, who marched out 
against the enemy, and defeated them with great slaughter : in 
the south, 6000 French stationed at Ronda, were surprised by 
a detachment from Algcsiras, under general Lacy : and fled 
in disorder, leaving their arms and ammunition, which were 
distributed among the mountiuneers. ^ The spirit of resistance 
spreading to the frontiers of Murcia, Sebostiani was ordered 
into tliat province ; where he compelled the Spaniards to retire 
to Alicante : an expedition undertaken against Malaga, in 
October, proved unsuccessful ; and lord BJaney, who com- 
manded our troops, was taken prisoner. 

In Gallicia and the Asturias, war was carried on with various 
success, by the Spanish generals, Forlicr, Mabi, and Bcnovales, 
assisted by a squadron of British frigates stationed at Corunna; 
Sir Home' Popham being sent by the British government to 
direct the naval, and general Walker the military department. 
Various expeditions from Corunna increased the audacity of the 
guerilla forces, which frequently united in numbers sufficient to 
attack large French detachments with such success, that lord 
Liverpool became anxious to employ a corps of 4000 British 
troops to secure Santona, which had the best winter harbor on 
the coast : but when he consulted Wellington, that sagacious 
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commander dissuaded him from the project, declaring that it 
was vain to hope for assistance even in this way from the 
Spaniards. ‘ The first .thing,’ said he, ‘ which they would re- 
quire, would be money; then arms, ammunition, clothing, pro- 
visions, horses, forage, and eveiy thing which the expedition 
ought to demand from them ; and after all, this extraordinary 
and perverse people would scarcely allow its commander to 
have a voice in the jDlan of operations to be followed, when the 
whole were rcad 3 ’ to undertake any ; if indeed they ever should 
be rcad^’.’ Meanwhile Napoleon caused CaflTarelli’s reserve to 
enter Spain, ordered Santona to be fortified, and directed other 
reinforcements to these provinces ; sending marshal BessiSres 
to command the lu-mj' of the north, which at the end of the 
3 'ear exceeded 70,000 men. The army of the centre amounted 
to 27,000, exclusive of the French and Spanish guards, and the 
juramentados, or native troops, which had taken the oath of 
allegiance to Joseph : with wis force, the now monarch pro- 
tected his court, watched the movements of the Valencians, and 
checked incursions of ihepartidas. In Andalusia, Seville vas 
the chief point of French defence ; Cadiz that of attack : in this 
latter city, the national Cortes at length met, and the long- 
suppressed voice of the people was now heard: but tn^e 
hopes, which had been thus excited, ended in disappoint- 
ment. 

Having assumed the lofty title of majesty, this assemblj' 
declared the press free, except in matters of religion ; abolished 
some, of the provincial juntas; reappointed caplains-general, 
and proceeded to form a constitution worded in the spirit of re- 
publican freedom ; but these abstract principles of liberty were 
not what the Spanish nation desired ; national pride and religi- 
ous influence were the main-springs of its action ; and the Cortes, 
in suppressing old establishments, and violating old 'forms, 
wounded various interests, created powerful enemies, and 
shocked those veiy prejudices which produced resistance to 
Napoleon : at the same time, in the administration of civil and 
military’' aflairs, procrastination, intrigue, foll^', and violence 
were still predominant ; and though there was no cordial union 
among any parties in acting against the common enemv' ; yet, 
with respect to the colonies, wmdi had contributed 90,000,000 
of dollai'S to the support of the war, all agreed to push violence, 
injustice, and impolicy to the utmost limits. The manner in 
nhich those transatlantic provinces were governed by the 
mother country had long Ircen a subject of much discontent ; 
but the treatment which they had lately experienced from the 
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regency, liy the tyrannical suppression of their direct trade with 
Great Britain one month after it had been allowed, tended 
greatly to increase their dissatisfaction: when the Cortes met, 
they expected more justice ; but as soon as the colonial rights 
were agitated in that assembly, eternal slavery was declared to 
to be the onljr lot adapted to persons, whom these proud and 
bigoted Spaniards would scarcely acknowlcgc as belonging to 
the great family of mankind. ‘The Americans complain of 
having been tyrannised over for three hundred years 1 they 
shall now suffer for three thousand years .’ — ‘ We know' not to 
\yhat class of beast the Americans belong.’ Such, says colonel 
Napier, w'cre the expressions heard and applauded in the 
Cortes, when the rights of lire colonists were agitated in that 
assembly.3 

The rising spirit of liberty first manifested itself in the 
province of Caraccas, where tiie magistrates were deposed, and 
a provisional junta was formed for conducting the government 
on prindplcs of fraternisation and unit^ with the mother 
country, though with the expectation of ultimate independence : 
other provinces soon followed the example j and on the nine- 
teenth of April, the confederacy of Venezuela was formed. 
Having been declared traitors, their ports were blockaded, 
until they should acknowlege Ae authority of the regency at 
Cadiz, as the legitimate representatives of Ferdinand Vll. ; 
though the colonists affirmed, that the central junta had no right 
to appoint a regency before the assembling of the Cortes : at 
the same time, the promise of on amnesty was held out for 
what had passed, on condition of future obedience. Two parties 
now arose in Spanish America ; the loyalists, who submitted to 
the regency ; and the independents, who insisted on governing 
themselves : king Joseph endeavored to form a third, but met 
with no success. The junta of Caraccas opened a correspond- 
ence with the British government, through that of Curapoa : 
but lord Liverpool, in his reply, observed, ‘ that, under obliga- 
tions of justice and good faith, his Britannic majesty must dis- 
courage every attempt to separate the Spanish provinces in 
America from the mother countiy : yet if Spain should be con- 
demned to submit to the yoke of the common enemy, eve:y 
assistance should by given to those provinces in rendering them 
independent of that power, and obtaining in them an asylum 
for such Spaniards as should disdain to submit to (heir oppres- 
sors ; where they might preserve the remains of the monarchy 
for their lawful sovereign, should he ever recover his liberty.’ 
a Napier, voL iiL p. 420. 
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rro\idcn(;c liowcvor in his mercy dccrcccl ollienvise ; .ind 
SiKinisli America has not been ewreed witli the aid of Great 
Ilrit.'tin to ri\ct on its people the leaden fetters of a despotism 
V iiich was perhap' unexampled among nations : many indeed 
arc the miseries these colonists have underpono ; manj' more 
also it will he their fate to undei^o, before tlie^- ha\e worked 
out their freedom, and cleared nwaj’comiptions engendered by 
aires of tyranny and misndc: but these evils are transitory: 
they will pass off like fogs and exhalations from the purified 
atmosphere ; jind their latest j»o«tcrity will have cause to rejoice, 
tlvat no liritish cabinet had the power of bringing their country 
again Jinder the yoke of a Bourbon dynasty. 

Sew oral montlis h.ad now elapsed nnee the French resumed 
their schemes of conquest, intermptetl by the Austrian war and 
British movements; routing the Spanish armie.s, disjjereing 
their scattered troops, and subduing fortress after fortress, until 
:dl solid resistance was gone, and no hojtc of deliverance re- 
mained for the peuinsula, except what rested on the English 
gener.d. That distinguished chief, Avhen he had freed his 
operations from the wretched influcnccof Spanish juntas, retired 
to undertake the defence of Portugsd against tlic whole nower 
of Franco; but not without a cautious estimate of all the 
difiicuhics and chances of success in a country, the face of which 
he had viewed with the eye of a skilful tactician. Soon after 
the fatal battle of Ocaua, fie repaired to Seville, A\hcrc he met 
his brother, the marquis Wellesley, and held several conferences 
with the Spanish government: he next entered into eorrespond- 
onee with the cidtinet at home, the meinl>crs of which were so 
fully satisfied of the practicability of his schemes, that thoy 
determined to support him : but as the dreadful loss of men 
000051001x1 by the Walchcrcn expedition prohibited them from 
sending any reinforcement of troops for the present, they 
agreed to take 10,000 more of the Portugnese into Brilisii pay'; 
and thus, pledging themselves to an annual subsidy of nearly 
,£1,000,000, tiicj- justly requirctl, under pain of stopping sucii 
a supply, that tlic Portuguese regency should cfFoctivcly keep 
up that part of the militaiy establishment which remained 
under their own direction. 

When Wellington moved his troops from the banks of the 
Gundiano, he placed the greater part of them in healthy and 
comfortable quarters along the valley of the Mondego ; expect- 
ing a reinforcement of 5000 infantry, and a cavalry regiment 
from England : on the .hventicth of January his head quarters 
were at Viscu ; general Hill being left with 10,000 men, half 
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British and half Portuguese, at Abrantes, in order to watch 
Badajos, and protect Lisbon, as well as the right flank of the 
British army : the head-quarters of marshal Beresford were at 
Tliomar; in which place, and its neighboring villages, the 
Portuguese troops were stationed. 

In the mean time, the French movements were again under 
the direction of Napoleon ; and not Andalusia only, but every 
part of the peninsula was destined to feel his influence. Fresh 
troops, flushed with their late victories in Germany, were 
inundating Sptun, and pursiung the track of the old legions, 
while the latter were impelled forwsu^ in the career of invasion : 
yet, even under those circumstances, the British general 
meditated a forward movement into Castile, in order to 
threaten the rear of Joseph’s army, and force him to desist from 
his attack on Andalusia : he well knew how fast recruits for 
the French armies were pouring into the country, though the 

{ ‘unta had assured him that they amounted only to 8000 men ; 
mt he was obliged to relinquish his design, because his ovn 
reinforcements old not arrive from England before those of his 
opponents came into line ; because the Portuguese troops had 
Eunered such hardships during the winter, that to put them 
fonvard would be to risk their total disorganbatlon ; and 
because marshal Mortier had brought up his division against 
Badajos; so that the removal of general Hill’s force from 
Abrantes would hare exposed the right flank of the British 
army to imminent danger. The invasion of Andalusia was 
soon discovered to be only part of a general movement : exclu- 
sive of the army which forced the Sierra Morena, three corps, 
the sixth, second, and filth, amounting to 5O,C00 men, might 
have united to oppose the British advance; while 100,000 
victorious troops, rendered disposable by the peace of Vienna, 
were crossing the Pyrenees: of these, a complete division, 
under Junot, was already arrived in the plains of Valladolid ; 
and would, in conjunction with Kellerman, have overwhelmed 
our army, but for that sagadly which the French, with derisive 
but natural anger, and the Spaniards with ignorance and 
ingratitude, termed, ‘ the sel&h.- caution of the English 
system.’ i 

Hcnceforu-ard lord Wellington turned his whole attention to 
Portural ; against which country, before the end of May, the 
Frenrm brought an army, amounting to near 87,000 men of all 
arms, under the chief command of Mossena ; while the ninth 
corps, of 24,000, under Drouet, was arranged for its support, 
Napier, voL iii. p. 232. 
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along the great line of communication from Viltoria to Valla- 
dolid ; and a division of more than 10,000, under general Serras, 
was employed as a moveable column to protect its rear : beside 
these troops, the French army of the south, under Soult, con- 
sisted of 73,000 men ; that of the centre, under Joseph, reckoned 
24,000 ; and about 144,000 were distributed, under Macdonald, 
Suchet, and other able commanders, in the various governments. 
To oppose this mighty force, tlie Spaniards had little except 
thi'ir 2>artidas^ or irregular bands ; which, though extremclj- 
annoying to the French, would have soon disappeared under 
the stem system of Napoleon, had they not been supported by 
the presence of Rritish armies, to which eventually they became 
extremely serviceable- 

In Portugal, however, sfningc to say, lord Wellington was 
met by innumerable obstacles, similar to those which he had 
experienced in Spain. There were three principal parties in tlic 
country ; that of the great mass of the people, ready to undergo 
every extremity for independence; that of the disaffected, who 
expected an ameliorated government if the French should bo 
successful ; and that of the Jidalgos, or nobles, who hoped to 
profit b^' the energies of the nation, without any diminution of 
their privileges, or of the abuses of government. These latter 
were a powerful body, acting in co-operation with a regency as 
coiTupt and imbecile as the supreme junta of Spain : at tlieir 
head was that furious and bigoted priest, the bishop of Oporto, 
who had lately been raised to the dignity' of patriarch : his col- 
leagues, the Monteiro Mor, and the marquis of Das Alinas, 
were jealous of each other ; but, like their chief, unanimous in 
support of abuses : insomuch that the re-organisation of the 
army, ciuricd on by marshal Beresford, was so hateful to those 
who ])rofitcd by its former state, that Das Minas resigned in 
disgust, and became a centre round which the disafrcctcd of all 
parties rallied: four new members were then added to the 
rcgcnc}' ; of whom, the first, Antonio, commonly called Prin- 
cipal Souza, was n daring, unprincipled intriguer, who, in league 
VI ith the patriarch, sought every opportunity to thwart our 
commanders. Thus, as colonel Napier observes, an excecd- 
ingly powerful cabal was formed, whose object was to obtain 
the supreme direction of civil and militaiy’ affairs, controlling 
both Wellington and Beresford ; and while the chevalier Souza, 
brother of the principal, was envoy at the court of London, 
another, Don Pedro dc Souza, in the same capacity near the 
Spanish regency, and the conde Linharcs, head of the family, 
prime minister in the Brazils, thdr dangerous intrigues were 
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supported ivith u high hand b 3 ' the cabinet of Rio Janeiro.^ 
To counteract and overcome the machinations of this calial, 
gave lord Wellington, for a long time, more trouble than to 
beat the French : perhaps thc^' meuld have been too much 
even for his powerful mind, distracted os it o as bj* other cares, 
had it not fortunately’ happened that Canning’s ensoy, Mr. 
Villicrs, was superseded by Charles Stuart, just at the time 
when consummate experience in tlic affairs of the peninsula, 
aided by a resolute temper, was absolutclj- necessary to support 
the commandcr-in-chicf. Having required and obtained, as 
marshal-general of Portugal, an authoritv over the forces inde- 
pendent of the local government, Wellington called on the 
regency to rerivc the ancient military laws, by which the 
whole male population was to bccnrollra and bcararms: this 
effected, he demanded that the pcopicshould bo ordered to lay 
waste the countp', on whatever line the enemy migiit pene- 
trate : but, knowing that he had to oppose the Knest annics of 
France with a small British force, before the discipline and 
valor of his Portuguese allies could be ascertained, he conreivctl 
the grand design, of turning the mountains that cross the neck 
of land on which Lisbon isntuated, into an impregnable citadel, 
to receive the defenders of tlie peninsula, if they should Jks 
obliged to retire before the orcn« helming masses of its in- 
vaders. Knowing also the uncertainty’ of war, and the dangers 
of an encounter with 80,000 veterans of France, lord Welling- 
ton prepared a second and a third line of intrenchments ; 
whilst a large fleet of transports was constantly kept in the 
river, for the reception, not only of British and Portuguese 
forces, but such of the citizens also as might wish to embark. 
It then remained to otganise a method of supplies for his anny 
in n country almost exhausted of provisions ; and, lastly, to 
consider attentively every' line of operation on which the enemy 
might advance, in order to obstruct his movements. Such w ere 
some of the difflcultics that surrotmded this second 3Ltrl- 
borough; such the intricate combinatiorts which engaged Iiis 
mighty mind, when he undertook to renew the ancient 
glories of his country, tarnished by recent failures on the 
continent, 

^ The British army, distributed into five divisions, was thus 
disposed in tire beginning of the campaign : the first dirisron of 
6000 men under general Spencer was stationed at Viscu ; the 
second under general Hill at Abiantes; the third of 3000 
under general ricton at Celcrico ; the fourth of 4000 under 
sSapier,ToLliLp.250. 
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general Cole at Guarda ; and the light division of 2400 under 
general Robert Craiifurd at Pinhel ; while 3000 cavalry under 
sir Stapleton Cotton were ranged along the valley of the IMon- 
dego ; the whole number under arms being not more than 
23,400 ; to this however must be added about 20,000 Portu- 
guese regulars at Thomar, 5000 at Abrantes, and the militia 
■»^ith the ordcnnnra, that formed a kind of defence at the nings 
of lord Wellington’s line. 

The early movements of the French were vague, and their 
projects obscure; while Morticr menaced Badajos, Ncy sum- 
moned Ciudad Rodrigo; and lioison ad%anccd against .\storga, 
from ^^hich place he was repulsed. Junot, with the eighth 
corps, then meditated its siege, but was suddenly called toward 
Madrid to repress any disorders that might occur in the king’s 
absence ; while Kellcrnian adx-anced to Alba de Tonnes ; and 
detachments from his force, and that of Ney, chased the Spanish 
general, Carrera, from the Gata and Begar mountains. The 
invasion of Portugal by the northern line was not yet finally 
arranged: whatever designs might have been contemplated, 
they were frustrated, partly by the insurrection in Grenada 
and the failure of Suchet*in Valencia, parti}' by dissention 
among the leaders in the absence of Napoleon. When the 
commotions in the south subsided, Junot returned into Old 
Castile ; and, having established communications between him- 
self and Ney, invested Astorga, which fell after a gallant resist- 
ance on the night of the twenty-first of April. During this 
siege, the sixth corps was concentrated at Salamanca ; a de- 
taclimcnt sent by Ecllerman seized the pass of Bafios ; and a 
strong battering* train arrived at Salamanca. The grand opera- 
tions were now commencing; the whole line of communication 
with France swarmed with living masses ; and a report arose that 
the emperor himself was on the way to head his armies: the 
emperor however was bound at Paris bj' the silken fetters of 
Hymen ; but Massena, the highest in rank among his marshals, 
a stranger also to those petty intrigues and jealousies which had 
hitherto obstrueted the French conquests, was selected to be 
the representative of Napoleon ; and his authority was made 
absolute in the northern provinces of Spain. Having repaired 
to jNIadrid for the purpose of conferring with the king, he there 
decided on the northern line of invasion ; and, during his resi- 
dence in the capital, he sent instructions to marshal Ney to 
undertake the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo. 

On the twenty-sixth of April this place was invested by 
about 26,000 French troops : the garrison amounted to 6000 
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fighting men, beside tlic citizens ; and the \ctcrnn Don Andreas 
li'crrasti, its governor, was one of the fcw_ Sjianish ofiicers 
worthy of their country’s best days. The British head-quarters 
were now removed to Cclcrieo ; the garrison iiaturaHj- lookcil 
for assistance ; and the allied forces n ere eager for tiic contest ; 
hvit no demonstration was made to co-ojicrato \\ ith the besieged. 
Lord Wellington has been censured for this inactii ity ; os dis- 
regarding, with a worse than stoical indifiercnce, flic suflerings 
of his allies, and the taunts of his enemies. Let the detractors 
of this great general attend to an obsen-ation made at the time 
by one, who seems fully to have entered into the profound vicn s 
of his distinguished commander. ‘ If,’ said general Piclon, ‘ w c 
attempt to relieve this place, the French nil! drive us out of 
Portugal; while, if they get possession of it, they will lose 
time, which is of more importance to them than Ciudad 
Rodrigo.’® At this period also, lord Wellington’s opemtions 
were so cramped by the scandalous conduct of the Portuguese 
regency, who kept back all the resources of their country, that 
it was not without great difficulty he could maintain his posi- 
tion on the frontier. Their conduct was exactly similar to that 
which ho had experienced from tlic Spanish junta in his 
advance on Talavcra; and his remonstrances were treated with 
the same contemptuous indifiercnce and neglect : but feeling 
himself here to be in a dificrent relative situation, he wrote in 
a sercrc and menacing style to those traitors; by wliich means 
alone he procured some relief for his troops. Uow difl’crciit 
might have been tlie result of this campaign, if Massena, des- 
pising the small Spanish garrison left in the rear of his immense 
army, had pressed boldly on, while Regnier had taken Hill’s 
division in flank 1 Well might the emperor, when he delibe- 
rately criticised operaflons at St. Helena, dcdarc that his lieu- 
tenant had violated the essential rules of oflensivc warfare P 

Lord Wellington’s rapadous and reflective mind had at this 
time taken an anticipate view, not only of the present cam- 
paign, but of the whole peninsular war: he had now become 
acquainted with the character and resources both of his allies 
and of his antagonists ; and he was well aware that one or two 
victories on his own side could not dedde the contest, while a 
single defeat might at once bring it to a conclusion. Not all 
the wiles of his antagonist therefore could induce him to hazard 
an engagement: but in order to keep up the animation of his 
troops, he permitted general Cnuifura, one of the most daring 

® Life of Picton, vol. i. p. 283, 

r ‘ II n’avait pas raUonne son op&atlon,’ was the expres^on. 

ESG. XVI. n 
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and impetuous spirits of the age, to commence a series of ope- 
rations with his liglit clirision ; giving him however strict 
injunctione not to pass the Coa, anti not to bring on a general 
action. IVith 4000 infantry, 1 100 cavalry, and'^si.v guns, this 
enterprising officer cxccuteS a brilliant scries of manoeuY-rcs, 
within a few hours’ march of the grand. French army, defeat- 
ing many detachments, especially of cavalry ; and cutting up 
the resources of the country, which he appropriated to the 
sustenance of his own troops. His division was at the same 
time in so perfect a state of discipline, that the whole would, 
when any occasion offered itself, form in order of battle, with 
the baggage packed in the rear, in less than a quarter of an 
hour. 

In the mean time, Ciudad Rodrigo, left to its fate, held out 
nobly till the first of July; when JIassena, sensible that Nej'’s 
mode of attack was faulty, made some alterations which soon 
brought all the outward defences of the place into his pos- 
session : and on the ninth, so terrible a fire was opened on the 
town itself, that the Spanish guns were nearly silenced, and n 
wide broach was visible in the wall. * At this moment,’ says 
colonel Napier, * three French soldiers, of heroic courage, sud- 
denly running out of tlic ranks, mounted the breach ; looked 
into the town ; and, having thus proved the state of the works, 
discharged their muskets, and retired unhurt to their comrades : 
the columns of assault immediatetr assembled ; and the troops, 
animated by this c.xampic, as well as by the presence of Ney, 
w'erc impatient for the signal. A few moments would have 
sent them raging into the midst of the city ; when a white flag 
waved on the rampart, and the venerable governor was seen 
standing alone on the ruins, and signifying by his gestures that 
he desired to capitulate: he had stricken manfully, while 
reason warranted hope : and it was no dishonor to his silver 
hairs, that he surrendered when resistance could onlj' lead to 
massacre and devastation.’s 

Soon after the fall of this place, Craufurd, who had ventured 
to depart from his commander s general instructions so far as to 
pa.ss the Coa, brought on a combat between Iiis division and a 

0 If the wretched Ferdinand had possessed a soul removed one 
degree above the brute creation, he would have employed artists to 
delineate tliis and other instances of heroic valor, in his subjects, 
instead of using his own royal fingers to embroider petticoats for 
the Virgin. Suoh noble representotions would have adorned the 
walls of the Escurinl quite ns well as the figures of tortured saints, 
or the loves of heathen deities. 
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superior force ; by which he was driven across a bridge over 
that river, and pursued by tlic enemy: there however his 
troops made a gallant stand, and the French lost more tiian 
1000 men; the slaughter at the bridge being dreadful to 
behold: the general then madc^od his retreat behind the 
Finhel, with a loss of for^-four Portuguese, and 272 British 
killed, wounded, or missing ; among u hom were twont 3 ''-cight 
officers. 

Massena pushed some troops over the Coa for the purpose 
of cutting oft all ccmmunicarion between tlie allies and Almeida : 
on the twentj'-seventh of July these reached the Finhel ; and 
the British orm^' was drawn tock to a more concentrated posi* 
tion, where it remained several days anxiously watching the 
movements of the enemy : on the third of August, however, 
the French retired again behind the Coa; but Wellington 
could not be induced to alter his plans: so that when Massena, 
after much dilatory proceeding, invested Almeida, colonel Cos. 
tlie governor, was left with a garrison of about 4000 men, to 
make the best defence in his power. Un the cightccntli, the 
trenches were begun under cover of a false attack ; and on the 
twent^’-sixth, the second parallel being completed, sixtj'-five 
pieces of artillery, mounted in ten batteries, opened on the 
place : the counter fire however was briskly kept up; and little 
serious damage was sustained; but just alter dark, treason or 
an accidental shell caused an explosion in the magazines, u liich 
not only reduced the town to ruins, with an enormous destruc- 
tion of life, but dismounted the g^, and breached the rampart. 
Colonel Cox, hoping that the British army might relieve him, 
and knoiring the importance of delay, would still have refused 
the enemy’s demand to surrender, had ho not been betrayed by 
his Portuguese officers, at the head of whom was Bernardo 
Costa, lieutenant-governor of the fortress, who was afterwards 
brought to trial by marshal Beresford, and shot os a traitor. 

As soon as lord 'Wellington became acquainted with the fall 
of Almeida, he ordered the army to iml back behind the 
Mondego ; but still a considerable degree of inertness pervaded 
the operations of his antagonist: he hesitated to advance, 
seeming either disinclined to commence the invasion, or unde- 
cided as to the mode of conducting it : he already experienced 
great difficulty in feeding his men, who by depredation and 
cruelty had rendered the inhabitants in their rear implacable 
enemies ; nor could supplies be easily sent from other parts of 
Spain, on account of the guerilla bands, whose knon lege of the 
country was so perfect, that they were able to destroy au 
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escort w ith ven* little risk to themselves. Masscna also waited 
till he could be assured of the co-operation of Regnier ; and 
that gcs.eral suddenly appeared at Sabugal on the first of 
September, threatening to advance on Guarda, and turn the 
right oi the British ; while the French cavalry actually attacked 
its piquets in front: Wellington then drew his infantry behind 
Celerico, and fi.ved his cavalry’ at that place, with posts of 
obsen ation at Guarda and Trancoso. It appeared to be the 
French general's design at this time to advance into Portugal 
bv three different routes, on the lines of Pinhel, Alverea, and 
(5uarda; bur, suddenly changing the plan -nhich his demon- 
strations indicated, he now concentrated his forces, and com- 
menced a rapid march along the right bank of the Mondego, in 
the hope of securing Coimbra, before the junction of Hill’s 
corps, no longer under the necessity of watching Regnier, 
should enable Wellington to offer etl'cctual resistance. The 
road selected by iMassena for his advance was so full of natural 
impediments, as to be considered almost impracticable; but 
had he determined to take that on the IcR hank, by which his 
antagonist was now retiring, he must previously have encoun- 
tered the British army in the strong passes of the ^trella, a 
mountain-chain extending from the Tagus to the Itlondego ; he 
therefore chose the road northward of this river. In the mean 
time, reports of the French advance created .such a panic in 
the capital, and such a false coloring nas given to all the 
British operations by its infamous regency, that our commander 
was under the necessity of remonstrating severely with that 
body on the nature of their proceedings; declaring, ‘that 
unless a stop was put to their miserable intrigues, he w ould 
advise his own government to withdraw its anny.’ So mis- 
chievens indeed had these proceedings been, that the tract of 
country between the ilondcgo and the lines at Torres Vedras 
still centained prorision sufiicient to support the French during 
the ensuing winter ; and the people were unprepared to expect 
an enemy, or to attempt a removal of their propeity: his 
only choice therefore lay between stopping tiie invaders on the 
ilondego, or laying waste tb.c countn’ as he retreated, and 
driving the wTetched inhabitants before him to the shelter of 
his lines: the consequences of defeat would lia\e been so 
dreadful, and the probability of it was so great, when the 
mater h7 of the enemy’s army was compared with that of his 
own, that prudence obliged his lordship to take the latter 
course ; though he knew how his actions would be misrepre- 
sented by’ the violent faction which opposed all his measures, 
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and was ready to inflame the public mind against all his 
counsels, 

Having come to this determination, he lost no time in re- 
treating; so that he might take every advantage over his 
advancing foes. As they proceeded Yrith great labor and 
difficulty along the right mink of tlie Mondego, he kept a 
parallel line with their march; and being less encumbered, he 
so far outstripped them, that by an able and rapid manceuvre 
during the twentieth and twenty-first of September, he crossed 
the river, and took up a position in their front, on the Sierra 
de Busaco. This mountain, about eight miles in length, and 
abutting on the Mondego, is connected with the Sierra dc 
Caramula by a rugged tract almost impervious to the march of 
an army : its face is rough, steep, and fit for defence ; while 
the approach to a position taken on its crest is very unfavorable 
to an attacking army. When this fonnidablc post was occu- 
pied, some British omcers expressed their fears that Massenu 
would not assail it: lord Wellington thought otherwise: and 
his ready answer was, * but if he does, 1 shall beat him.' ^ 
Massena, ignorant respecting the nature of the country, was 
misled by reports ; nor was he a man likely to be deterred by 
the first difficulty that opposed his progress. 

General Hill nad not yet joined the British army with his 
division, and Leith’s corp was still engaged in passing the 
river; consequentiy, it is possible, tliat if the rrench had 
made their attack instantly, they might have forced the pass ; 
but Massena was not on the spot, and Ney was unwilling to 
risk a battle on his own responsibili^ : the favorable moment 
therefore w'as lost; and by the twenty-sixth our army was 
concentrated in its strong position, covered in front by steep 
precipices and patbicss d^es: on the twenty-fourth, the 
enemy appeared in force, and skirmished with the British 
piquets in front of Mortagao ; while a party of their cavaliy 
received a severe clieck from the fourteenth dragoons. Early 
on the twenty-fi{]tfa, the iropctiioos Craufurd moved down from 
his post, and seemed disposed to renew the scene of the Coa ; 
when the enemy came on so rapidly, that Wellington himself 
w;as obliged to interfere, and cover the retreat of the light 
division : all his energy and skill were required to prevent its 
being seriously engaged: ‘howbmt,’ says colonel J^upier, ‘a 
scries of rapid and beautiful movements, a sharp cannonade, 
and an hour’s march, brought every thing back, in good order, 
to the great position; but almost at the same moment the 
* Napier, vol. iii. p. 324. 
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opposite ridge was crowned l»y the masses of the sixth corps ; 
and the Frencli batteries opened, ns the English troops 
mounted the steep ascent on which the convent was situated.’ 

Ncy was now anxious to make an immediate onset; but 
JIii3=ena was ten miles in the rear at ilortagao, and the only 
favorable opnortunity of success was lost; for tlie trooj»s of 
general Leith were but now crossing the river, general ilill’s 
division had not closed up, and only 25,000 men were in line 
on a sierra extending eight miles. On the twentj'-sixth, both 
Ney anti Regnier wrote to the prince of Essling intimating 
their desire to attack : every thing however was to await his 
arrival ; and he did not reach the held till noon, bringing with 
him the eighth corjjs : but the situation of liis opponents was 
greatly altered; tlie whole sierra was glittering with bayonets, 
the troops posted in tlie most advantageous positions, the 
mountain Sides covered with skirmishers^ and fifty pieces of 
artillery placed among projecting rocks, which in some instances 
formed natural batteries. Ncy was now averse to attack ; but 
jMassena was resolved, if {lossiblc, to force the British posi- 
tion, relying on the numbers, valor, and discipline of his 
troops, 

'\'ery early on tlio morning of the twenty-seventh, the French 
columns w ere put in motion ; three, under Ney, opposite to 
the conicnt; and two, under Regnier, against the pass of St. 
Antonio de Cantara, the defence of which was principally 
entrusted to the third division, commanded b}' general Picton. 
At.this latter post, a short lime before dawm, a sharp fire of 
musketry w'as heard ; and soon afterwards fourteen jiicccs of 
cannon opened from an opposite height, to cover the advance 
of a heavy column as it attempted to force the defile : bvit so 
incessant a fire was kept up on their flank bj' the light corps of 
the diiision, the seventy-fourth regiment, and a Portuguese 
battalion in front, that no efibrts could succeed ; and they were 
nltimatcly compelled to retire in great confusion. During the 
most critical period, however, a strong column penetrated on 
the left of the division close to the hill of Busacos, which was 
occupied hy the eighty-eighth, and four companies of the 
forty-fifth: the combat here w'as very unequal; and the 
cnem}', having gained the rocky heights, was on the point of 
securing the jiosition, w'hen Picton, leaving the defence of the 
pass to colonel Mackinnon, galloped toward the left, where he 
found the eighty-eighth, and the light companies of the 
seventj'-fourth, retiring in disorder before the overwhelming 
masses: witli some difficulty he succeeded in rallying those 
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troops ; when the gallant major Smith, placing himself at their 
head, made a desperate chaigc on the foe; ^\hilc Ficton him- 
self headed a battalion of the eighth Portuguese regiment, 
brought up by major Birmingham at a %'ery critical moment : 
this joint attack was cminentljr successful ; the French, fatigued 
by previous efforts, were driven over the rocks; and down 
they went headlong, leaving the mountain side strewed with 
carcasses and arms. On Picton’s return to the pass, he found 
it resolutely maintained ; and when Leith’s brigade advanced 
to his assistance, ho ordered it to march on by the rear toward 
the left, where it arrived in time to join five companies of the 
forty-fifth under lieutenant-colonel Mead, and the eighth 
Portugese regiment under lieutenant-colonel Douglas, in 
repelling the last attempt of the enemy at that point.Jo 

Key’s attack on the light division, farther to the left, had no 
better success: the ascent here was cicn more steep and 
dangerous than the pass which had failed Regnier; while 
Craufurd had made a masterly disposition of his f orces. 

The French marshal pushed forward two divisions of the 
sixth corps, the one under Loison, and the other commanded 
bj^ Marenand ; himself keeping the third in reserve : the first 
or these, headed by general Simon’s brigade, ascended the 
mountain with astonishing celerity, though penetrated from 
front to rear by shot from colonel Ross’s artfller}', and plied 
incessantly by musketry from the light troops : their impetuo- 
sity however could not be withstood ; the British skirmishers 
rushed back over the edge of the summit, the artilleiy was 
withdrawn, and cries of victory were heard from the advancing 
columns: at this moment Craufurd, who had been intently 
watching the progress of the attack, ordered the forty-thira 
and fifty-second regiments, that were concealed from vieiv by 
the hollow ground, to advance: a loud shout startled their 
assailants, among whom a close volley was poured with 
terrible effect; a rapid charge, w'hich followed, sent 1000 
British bayonets over the brow of the mountain ; when ‘ the 
enemy, unable to retreat, and afraid to resist, were rolled 
down the steep like a torrent of hailstones urged by a tenmes- 
tuous wind:’i> the main body of the British refrained from 
pursuit; but several companies, which descended after the 
fugitives, w'cre driven back by the reserve. Marchand’s 
division, which followed the main road, broke into masses; 
gained a pine wood half-way up the mountain ; and sent the 
w Life of Ficton, voL L p. 252. 

11 Lord Londonderry’s History of the Peninsular 'Wat, 
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of tlie allies, left Uioni no time for prcnanition, and vcr 3 ' little 
ibr escape. ‘ Then,’ saj-s lord Londonderry’, ‘ a crow d of men, 
vomcn, and children, of the sick, the agwl, and the infirm, as 
well ns liio younjr and robust, covered tlie mads and fields in 
every direction : mothers might he reen, with infants at their 
breasts, hurrying toward the capital, and wccjnng as they 
went ; old men, sc:irccly able to totter along, made their way, 
chiefly by the aid of sons and daughters: while the whole 
road soon became strewed with bedding, blankets, and other 
species of household furniture, which the weary* fugitiics were 
unable to carry’ farther.’ 

At the entrance of the bridge the press was so great, that 
our troops were obliged to halt for a few’ moments just under 
the prison : the jailer had fled with the keys ; and tiic prison- 
ers, crowding to the windows, were endeavoring to tc.ir dow n 
the bars w’ith their hands, and even with their teeth, bellowing 
in the most frightful manner; while the bitter lamenlatinns of 
the multitude increased, and the pistol shots of the cavalry 
engaged at the ford were heard. Captain William rnnipbcll, 
an officer on Craufurd’s staff, broke ojion the orison doors, 
while the troops forced a pa««agc over tl»o bridge ; hut the 
defiles beyond n W’cro so crowded, that no cflbrt could make a 
way’, even for the artillery ; and if a single regiment of French 
infantry had come up, all must have been destroyed : at last, a 
passage w’as opened on the right flank for tlin ^ns : but it w’as 
nearly dark when tho division nuichcd Condewa: head quoi^ 
ters were that ni"iit at Rcdinha, and next day’ at Lciria : Iwth 
at this place, and at Condeixa, llic troops began to plunder, 
and all the disorders of a retreat liad already comincnccd ; but 
three men, taken in the fact at Lciria, were hanged on the 
spot; and other vigorous measures restored order, while a 
contrary line of conduct, pursued by Miisscna, wns very inju- 
rious^ to the discipline of his troops ; the utmost license was 
permitted to them at Coimbra, and the time so wasted, from 
the first to the fourth of October, destroyed every adr.antagc 
gained by their ramd march. 

The prince of Essiing hod scarcely quitted the city', w’hen 
Trant, Miller, and Wilson, w’hosc independent corps always 
hovered round the contending annics, closed on his rear; 
occupying the sierras on both sides of the Moiidcgo, and cut- 
ting off all communication with Almeida. On the evening of 
the fourth, the French drove the British piquets from Pombal, 
and next morning pushed on so suddenly to Lciria, as to 
create considerable confusion ; but after some hard fighting in 
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cmbiirkation : of these stupendous works, the second line was 
the most formidable, as presenting a shorter range of defence, 
better salient points, and fewer passes for artilleiy ; secured 
also by steeper acclivities, stronger forts, heavier guns, and 
more powerful abattis : the first line wsis chiefl 3 ' intended to 
check the enemy, and enable the army to occupy the second 
uithout hurry or confusion: but while Massena had wasted 
the season of action on the frontier, the first had acquired so 
much strength b}' the skill of British engineers, and the fall of 
rain, that Wellington detennined tofi.^ his station in the front: 
his head-quarters ucrc at Pero Negro, near the Sccorra, a rock 
on which a telegraph was erected, communicating witlt every 
jKirt of the line. 

The troops b}' which these defences were manned did not 
amount to much less than 130,000; of which 70,000 were 
regulars, and half of them were British : the remainder was 
composed of Portuguese and Spaniards ; the latter, a wretched 
crow under Romana ; but the former, well officered, and ani- 
mated by a better spirit : the opposing force was not numeri- 
cally equal to that tor the defence ; but it consisted wholly of 
veteran troops, well disciplined, and accustomed to the art of 
war. Surprised at the extent and strength of works, the 
existence of which had but very lately become known to him, 
Massena employed several da^'s in examining tiicir nature, 
and endeavoring to discover a spot where he might burst 
through ; but he found cverj' where difficulties not to bo sur- 
mounted ; and w hiic the mo»-cmcnts of the allies were free 
and unfettered, those of the French army were impeded and 
cramped bj- the ground in front ; their dispositions wore not 
made without the intervention of several skirmishes, of which 
that at Sobral, on the morning of the fourtecntli, was the most 
important; when, attempting to dislodge the seventy-first 
re^ment from a fieldwork, they were repulsed, pursued, and 
driven from their own intrcnchrocnts ; which however were 
again evacuated at the approach of the eighth corps. 

The war was now reduced to a species of blockade ; the 
object of Massena being to support Ids army till reinforce- 
ments should arrive, and that of Wellington to starve his 
opponents before such an event could take place: for this 
purpose, he brought down the Portuguese militia from the 
north, and persuaded Carlos d’Espaiia to pass the Tagus with 
a considerable corps of Spaniards, to co-operate in cutting off 
all communication with the French rear, and, as it were, 
enclosing the blockaders. filassena soon b^n to send more- 
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abK> ro1uTnn<; tliroii^liout llic countn', for provisions, and 
coinnicnccfl tlio formation of majmzincs at Santarcm ; hut the 
excesses of Iiis soldiers had rcndoifd the inhahitants hitter in 
their hatred : and though his foragiiifr parties for a lime eon- 
trived to ptociirc a iniserahle sustenmicc, yet a thoughtless 
and wasteful expenditure soon exhausted the neighborhood, 
and they were obliged to extend their dejiredations over a 
wider ninge: then it was, that the independent corps of 
rortugiiesc and Sp.iniards sought revenge for desolated homes 
and slaughtered kindred ; surprising and attacking the French 
in their exjicditions, and slaying tirem with as little mercy as 
they harl shown to others. 

’CVithiii the lines, the state of our troops was totally dif- 
ferent : free communications with the sea, and with their fleet, 
secured to them plenty of provisions; and, as the forts were 
chieny garrisonctl by native troops, their duty was compara- 
tively light: oflicers and men tlicreforc were jicrmittM to 
enjoy the jileasurcs of rural life and of field sports in a most 
beautiful country ; and as the weather was remarkably fine, 
the face of war never put on so cheerful an appearance : but 
too much time wii« not wasted in these enjoyments ; new works 
were c\cry day constructed, and the old ones strengthened, 
until the position became perfectly impregnable : nor was the 
discipline and instruction of our allies neglected ; for every 
<Uiy saw improvements wrought among the rortugiiesc troops, 
ofWhich their country subsequently rcaijcd the 1)cncfit ; and 
our commander soon had the satisfaction to perceive that he 
might place full confidence in their valor and exertions. 

But while the two armies thus continued in a slate of mutual 
observation, lord Wellington was exposed to difHcultics and 
intrigues, which nothing but the resources of his great mind, 
and his importurhahle spirit, could li.avc successfully combated. 
The presence of the enemy in the heart of the coiintrj', the 
destruction of property, and the influx of inhabitants into the 
district around the capital, created great distress and financial 
embarrassment ; of which the vile faction of the patriarcli took 
advantage to oppose all the measures both of lord W cllinglon 
and Sir. Stuart. Instead of performing their own duties, 
they had all along pretended to canvass the propriety of 
military operations: having assumed as a fact, that the 
struggle ouglit to have been maintained on the frontier, they 
had given little or no assistance to the British general ; and 
now’ they not only endeavored to stimulate public hatred 
against him, as thc‘author of all the national misery ; but csta- 
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blislicd a regular and systematic opposition to liis plans of 
defence. 

In addition to this source of annoj'ancc, representations were 
sent home b^’ British ofRccrs of high rank, respecting the 
gloomy state of affairs, which operated strongly on the fears of 
the cabinet; their correspondence was very properly trans- 
mitted by lord Liverpool to the comniandcr-in chief, and his 
opinion on it earnestly demanded. 

' Thus beset on over}’ side,* sa}'s tlie peninsular hi.storian, 
‘the English general rose like a giant.’ Without noticing 
the arguments or forebodings in these letters, he entered into 
a calm rc»iow of the grounds on which he had undertaken the 
defence of Portugal ; and having shown, that, up to the present 
period, his views had been in every instance home out by tlie 
result, he reasonably asked that confidence should be placed on 
his judgment regarding future operations ; the probable course 
of which he proceeded to trace with an intuitive sagacity, to 
\s'hich events corresponded in a most rcninrkablo manner. 
Having replied, with consmous superiority of genius, to his 
own government, ho nc.^t turned to the vile regency of Por- 
tugal ; and, after severely reproaching them for their 
unpatriotic and deceitful conduct, he threatened to withdraw 
the British army from their country, unless the practices of 
which he complained were amended : with regard to his own 
plans, he asserted, * that the king of England, and the prince 
regent of Portugal, had entrusted him witli the conduct of 
military operations ; and he would not sutler any person to 
interfere with them : he knew’ what to do, and w’ould not 
alter his plans to meet the senseless suggestions of that regency : 
let the latter look to their own duties ; let them provide food 
for their traops and people, while they preserve tranquillity in 
the capital.’ 

The violent temper however of the patriarch, and the base 
principles of the Souzas, would probably have defeated all the 
dispositions of our great commander, if lord Wellesley had not 
held a place at this jnneture in the British cabinet : nothing 
but encouragement from Braril was required to give full cficct 
to the plots of the regency ; and this most assurcdlj’ would 
not have been long wanting, but for the strenuous efforts made 
by the noble marquis in counteracting intrigues at the court 
of Rio Janeiro: by his means power w’as given to lord 
Wellington, which extended even to the removal of principal 
Souza from office ; and of lord Strangford, the courtly British 
envoy, from Brazil : the subsidies were placed under the intire 
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control of himself and Mr. Stuart; ndmir.i] Berkeley, as well 
•IS Sir. Stjiart, was appointed to a place in the regency ; and 
Portugal was in a greater degree subjected to British superin- 
tendence and control. Although he as so strongly armed, 
lord Wellington removed no person from oflicc ; hut maintained 
a line of conduct, in which it is difficult to determine which 
was most admirable, his sagacitj’ or his temper: still fresh 
embarrassnicnts arose, not onh' Ironi a deficiency of supplies 
for the Portuguese troops, and their consequent desertion ; but 
from the continued interference of the regency with military 
plans, the deplorable state of their finances, and their violent 
conduct tow ard their protectors. xMl these things occasioned 
serious apprehensions in the mind of our general, lest his 
antagonist might be able to retain his post until an overw helm- 
ing lorcc should arri%c to aid him: fortunately however the 
opinion which IMassena had acquired from deserters rcsj)ccting 
the vast strength of the British lines, added to sickness in his 
own army, the interception of convoys, and losses occasioned 
by the irreprtdar troops in his rear, determined him to w ithdraw 
from a position whicli he had obstinately maintained, until the 
country for many leagues behind hini was reduced to the 
state of a desert. Harassed and hopeless, toward the end of 
October he withdrew his hospitals and stores to Santarem : on 
the thirty-first, 2000 men foraed the Zezcrc, to cover the con- 
struction of a bridge ; while general Foy, with a small escort, 
proceeded to France, for the purpose of currjdng information 
of the state of affairs to the emperor. On the si.\th of Novem- 
ber, the bridge was destroyed by a flood: but it was speedily 
restored, and a second built higher up tlie river; after which, 
Massena began his retrograde movements with great secrecy 
and c.'iiition; and succeeded, with only a small loss, in con- 
centrating his forces at Santarem. On the seventeenth, lord 
Welliiigron jireparcd to assail what he thought to bo the rear- 
guard of a retreating army ; but Massena had no intention to 
Ihll baek any farther : ‘ his great qualities,’ says colonel Napier, 
‘were roused by the difficulty of his situation ; he had carried 
off his army with admintble management ; and his new posi- 
tion was chosen with equal sagacity and resolution.’ lie con- 
sidered hot*' the political and m'ilitan’ eftbet of his jirescnt 
attitude: w nile he occupied Santarem he -ppeared to besiege 
Lisbon, wh ire he encouraged the disaflbeted party, and also 
strengthened opposition in die British parliament:* by placing 
Loison’s division in Golegao, and covering its rich plain with 
the second corps, he obtained necessary supplies for his troops; 
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while he expected momentarily to be joined by the ninth 
corps, which -had been added to his command, toother with 
various detachments, and a large convoy of provisions, which 
general Gardanne was escorting with 5000 troops from Ciudad 
Rodrigo; and it was calculated, that before the end of 
January the French army would obtain a reinforcement of 
more than 40,000 men. Lord Wellington’s lines of defence, 
therefore, were still farther strengthened, and a chain of forts 
erected parallel to the Tagus: at his earnest request, also, 
5000 men were ordered to join him from England, and three 
remments from Sicily. 

We must' now briefly advert to events which took place in 
the vicinity of Cadiz. When the chain of French forts round 
the harbor was conmleted, and the flotillas at San Lucar, 
Santa Maria, Puerto Beal, and Chiclana were ready for action, 
Soult repaired in person to San Lucan at the mouth of the 
Guadalquivir ; and on the last night of October, he succeeded 
in eluding the British fleet, and safely conveying a flotilla into 
the canal of the Trocadero, where about 130 armed vessels and 
transports were now assembled: at the Trocadero point were 
immense batteries, and some enormous pieces of ordnance, 
called cannon-mortars, cast in Seville : these, being placed in 
slings, threw shells vrith such prodigious force as to range 
even over Cadiz, a distance of more than 5000 yards ; but as 
thejr were partly loaded with lead to produce this eflect, and 
their charge of powder was too small for a destructive explosion, 
they produced more alarm than mischief in the city. Soult’s 
main design was to destroy the opposite fort of Puntales; 
then to pass the bay in his flotilla, and fix his array between 
the Isla de Leon and Cadiz. Gene^ Graham, who commanded 
there, although his force had been partly diminished by 
draughts to reinforce lord Wellington, took os active means as 
the miserable^ regency would permit, to strengthen the land 
defences; while admiral E.cats drew thither all tiie armed 
craft from Gibraltar to augment the flotilla : but neither their 
entreaties, though warmly seconded by sir Henry Wellesley, 
the British ambassador, nor even the urgency of the danger, 
could overcome Spanish apathy ; and the end of December 
approached, ere Graham, smer many sharp altercations, could 
obtain permission to put Ac interior line of the Cortadura into 
such a state of defence, as would prevent a sudden and suc- 
cessful disembarkation of the enemy. But while Soiilt was 
meditating an attack, the events in Portugal counteracted his 
designs : the first instructions fora change of plan, sent to him 
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bj* Napoli'on, v.'crc interccptetl by the guerillas ; but at the 
end of December duplicates arrived, requiring liim to co-operate 
witli Massena ; and lie repaired to Seville, carrying witn him 
Latnur Mauhourg's cavalry end 5000 infantiy' : no specific 
ojicnition however was |)ointcd out; and such was lord 
\YfUingtCin's precaution, such al«o the activity of the jif/rfidos, 
that nothing was known respecting Massena at Seville; nor 
coiihl any coiiinuinication be cfiected between the two marshals. 
Under these circumstances. Soult, considering that Sebastiaui 
wjs fully occiijiicd, and that the blockade of Cadiz, together 
with the protection of Seville, would not permit a draught of 
more than 20,000 men to be made from his army, represented 
to the emperor, that with such a force he dare not penetrate 
into the AU-mtejo; which motement would oblige him to 
leave Oli'cnz.! cud B-uIajo® in his rear, witli two Spanish corps 
under B.dlastcros and Mendizabel ; wliile lloiiiuna could bring 
10,000 troops, without reckoning the British, against his 
front : he theroibre demanded permission to besiege those two 
places ; and Napoleon consented to his request : accordingly”, 
after measures iiad been taken to secure Andalusia in his 
absence, Soult prepared a force of 16,000 infantry, 4000 
cavalry, and 54 guns, with all the necessary articles for a sic^c. 
As genend Hill at this time was ohiigeil to return home on 
account of ill health, a large body of Portuguese troops was 
incorporated with the British on the Tagus, and the command 
transferred to marshal Beresford, under whose orders also was 
the Spanish brigade of Carlos d’Espaiia stationed at Abraiitcs : 
fits instructions were, to prevent the {lassagc of the river; to 
intcrcciit ail communication between Massena and Soult; to 
join the main anny by Vcllada if in retreat, and by Abrantes 
if in advance : hence, fixing his head-quarters at 'Clianmsca, 
he disposed his troops along tlic Tagus, from Almcyrim to the 
mouth of the Zczcrc. It is not nccessarj’ to notice all the 
attacks made by the irregular forces and Portuguese militia on 
French detachments, while each commander waited for rein- 
forcements which might enable him to assume ofi'cnsite opera- 
tions : it could, however, have been no source of satisfaction 
to Massena, who was sent, as ‘ tlic favorite child of victory',’ 
for the purjrosc of driving the British leopards into the sea, to 
see them trouched before liim, ready to make the fatal spring, 
as soon as he should be obliged to turn his back on their 
position. 

Our domestic annals this year were marked by llie death of 
two distinguished individuals ; Mr. Wyndham and lord Colling- 
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■n-ood. The eloquence of the former rose nearer to that of 
Mr. Burke than any of his contemporaries ; for he had an 
animated manner, and a fertile genius ; his reading was exten- 
sive, his memory retentive, his intellect acute, and his mind 
very philosophical: his name will ever remain dear to the 
British soldier, on account of the bill for limited service, which 
he introduced into parliamenL The noble admiral died in the 
discharge of those weighty and important duties, under which 
his bodily powers at last gave way : he had been repeatedly 
urged by his friends to surrender his command, and to seek 
that repose which was necessaiyto recruit hi^ wasted strength ; 
but his constant reply was, ‘ that his life was his country’s, in 
whatever way it might be reqmred of him he refused there- 
fore to quit his post, undl he should be regularly relieved j 
though he ventured at times to urge the necessity of his return 
on the admiralty’s notice : but his services appeared so necessary 
to ministers,!* that all his applications were disregarded, and 
the sacrifice even of life was demanded: it was cheerfully 
granted ; and this incomparable man died at sea, not having 
resigned his command until he became incapable of enduring 
the sli^test fatigue : his body was brought home, and buried 
in St. Paul’s cathedral, by the side of that illustrious hero, 
whom he so well seconded on the glorious day of Trafalgar. 
His title became extinct at his death : for the only favor w'hich 
he ever condescended to ask, — ^that those honors he had so 
nobly won might be continued in the female line — ^^vas denied 
by ministerial and courtly ingratitude I 
The British government hanng found it expedient to send 
an envoy to the court of Persia, an ambassador from the schah 
was on the seventeenth of Januaiy presented with great cere- 
mony to the queen, into whose hands he delivered presents. 

So high was the oinnion entertained of his judgment, that ho 
was consulted from all quarters, and on all occasions, on questions 
of general policy, of regulations, ond even of trade, — Life of Col- 
lingwood, vol. ii. p. 409. * Lord CoIUngwood and I,’ said lord 

chancellor Eldon, soon after the battle of Trafalgar, ' are memorable 
instances of the blessings to be derived from the country of our 
birth and the constitution under which we live. He and I were 
class-fellows at Newcastle : we were placed at that school became 
neither hn father nor mine could afford to place us eleetahere ; and now, 
if he returns to take his seat in the house of lords, it will be my 
duty to express to him. sitting in his place, the thanks of that 
house (to which neither of us conld expect to bo elevated) for his 
eminent services to his country.’— Life of Lord Eldon, vol. ii. 

p. 118. 
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coiislstiii" of three bo.'cci: of jeweL, several splondul .cliaul?, 
ami a curioii* cirpct. Soon after the battle of Eylau, Bonaparte 
had s-’nt general Gardaniic as Frencli cinoy to the Pei^ian 
court : this ciiiba-«y, aceonlinc to de Bourrieiinc,'^ though it 
related more immediately to a diversion against the eastern 
protinecs of Russia, was connected with idea* which the French 
ctnjvjror had entertained at the very dawn of his power ; he 
wished to strike Enirland in the \ery heart of her Asiatic 
dominion*. ‘ Circnnistanccs, however,’ says the historian, 
‘ did not permit Napoleon to pixe it all tlic importance he 
desired : he contented himself xxith sending a few officers of 
engineers and artillery to Persia, who, on their arrix’al, xvcrc 
astonishctl at the niiinber of English they found there.’ On 
the third of July, lord Grenville v..is installed chancellor of 
the imixorsity of O-xford, having c.irried his election to that 
high office against two competitors, lord chancellor Eldon and 
the duke of Beaufbrt.t^ This year serious apprehensions 
bcian to bo entertained, on account of the qtiantity of gold 
coin sent out of the kingdom : persons were employed to 
purchase it at a price far beyond it* intrinsic value; and 
indictments against some who sold guineas at this rate, were 
laid in the court of king's bench: the counsel hoxxcvcr of those 
who were found guilty look legal objections to the verdict, 
subject to the opinion of the judges. The amount of Bank 
paper in circulation on the twelfth of January this year, was 
jC 14,GGS,G40 in notes of five pounds, and above that sum ; 
i!5,854,170 in notes below fixe pounds; and £884,120 in 
Bank post bills. 

w Tol. iii. p. G3. 

X* ‘ .Vficr it xx-ns fully understood,’ says lord Eldon, ‘ that the 
tlxxke of Beaufort bad refused to be a candidate, and some of bis 
nearest connection* had canvassed for me, he has become a candi- 
date: this makes confusion more confused ; but I shall stand it out, 
ns I have consented to stand — for I cannot be made n fool of xvith 
my oxm consent; and therefore if the duke of Beaufort nnd I go 
to the wall, nnd Grenville succeeds, my consolation is that I am 
not to blame.’ 11 is biographer observes, that ' when this contest 
xvas in progress the tenure of the minisiiy' seemed by no means 
secure; nnd the apparent probability th&t'lord Grenville might 
become the leader of a government, xx'hosc chancellor would not be 
lord Eldon, had a strong operation on tlic * independent* or trimming 
voters of Oxford: but the xvhigs conducted the struggle xvith tlicir 
accustomed zeal and actixity.’— Life of Lord Eldon, vol. ii. p. lOD. 
The king is reported to Imx'c said, nt the end of the contest : — ‘it 
is hard for Cambridge to bare a Unitarian, chancclior, and Oxford 
a popish one.’ 
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The records of the yesir were distinguished by the trial of a 
celebrated character, Mr. W. Cobbett, for what was denomi- 
nated a libel on the German legion, whitdi had been marched 
to Littlcport in the isle of Ely to superintend the flogging of 
some British militiamen. The patriotic defendant was sen- 
tenced to a fine of £1000, and tn*o years’ imprisonment in 
Newgate; an award, which tended neither to mitigate the 
acrimony of that caustic writer’s attacks on his political adver- 
saries; nor to stop his humane exertions against a system, 
under which so much cruelly and injustice has been, and even 
still is, perpetrated. 
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CHAPTER LII. 


GEORGE HI. (coxTiJoiED.)— 1811. 

Opening of parliament by the regent — ^His sentiments regarding 
the present cabinet, &c.— Distress of the times — Subject of 
military discipline — Report of the bullion committee— Conduct 
of lord King, and consequent resolution of parliament — Lord 
Sidmouth’s motion respecting dissenting preachers — AiTairs of 
the Irish catholics— Amendment of the criminal law — Restor- 
ation of the duke of York — ^Disturbances in Ireland; and of 
the manufacturing districts in England — Dreadful murders in 
London— General state of Europe and America — AiTairs of 
Spain — Soult’s invasion of Estremadum — Siege of Badojos — 
Slovement in Andalusia, leading to the battle of Barosa, &c. — 
Fall of Badajos— Massena’s retreat from Santarem commences 
— Lord Wellington's pursuit— Quarrel between Massena and 
Key— Massena crosses the frontier — Almeida invested by the 
British — Lord Wellington sets off to visit marshal Beresford in 
Estremadura — Operations of the British army about Badajos — 
Wellington’s return to his army in the north— Massena’s advance 
—Battle of Fueiitcs Onoro- Massena resigns the command to 
3Iarmont— Lord Wellington sets out for Badajos- Opemtions of 
marshal Beresford in that quarter— Soult’s advance from Anda- 
• lusia— Battle of Albuera— Wellington’s arrival — Attack on 
Badajos, which fails — ^Positions of the British and French annies 
— Soult and Mannont retire— French operations in Catalonia and 
Valencia, tec. — Lord Wellington’s position with regard to the 
Portuguese government — His resolute but judicious conduct — 
Returns to his army on the Cna — Grievances which he endured 
— Advance of Mnrmont — Combat of F.l Bodon — Subsequent 
movements, and investment of Ciudad Rodrigo — ^Remarkable 
exploit of sir Ron land Hill at Arroyo Molino — Sachet’s opera- 
tions, capture of Murriedro, and investment of Valencia — Ravnl 
victory of captain Hostc in the Adriatic — Action of captain 
Barrie in Sagone-bay — Of captains Perris and Richardson at the 
mouth of the Garonne — Capture of French frigates o£F Mada- 
gascar — Conquest of Java — Election of a chancellor at Cam- 
bridge. 

The prince of Wales, having been installed regent, opened 
parliament, on the twelfth of February, by commission; a 
circumstance, which tended to confirm an opinion prevailing in 
some quarters, that he endured, rather than adopted, the 
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present administration. As the address did not provoke a 
division, none was attempted ; but the minister replied to some 
observations of Mr. Whitbre^ in a manner that indicated full 
confidence in the security of his situation : in fact, the prince 
had already begun to withdraw his confidence from that party 
which had long been distinguished by the peculiar title of * his 
friends,’ and veiy readily acquiesced in the retention of power 
by the present cabinet. We often err in referring to a single 
cause actions that proceed from mixed motives; some have 
ascribed this change in the regent’s sentiments to an ‘ impulse 
of filial duty and affection, which,’ ns he expressed himself in a 
letter to Mr. Perceval, ‘ led him to retain the services of that 
^ntleman and his colleagues, lest any act of the regent might 
in the smallest degree interfere with the progress of the king’s 
recovery :’ others considered his dedsion as the result of indolent 
and sensual habit, leading him to deprecate change altogether ; 
especially, since he calculated on a readier compliance nith his 
desires from the men in office, than from the uncompromising 
spirit of lords Grey and Grenville ; others again attributed the 
whole to an intrigue begun and carried on by Sheridan, who 
had long lost the confidence of his party, and t\ho took this 
opportunity of gratifying botli his vanity and revenge.^ Pro- 
bably each of these causes had more or less effect in determin- 
ing the prince to preserve the cabinet : the nation in general 
applauded his resolution; since the opposition possessed more 
of narliamcntarj influence than of national support: the whigs 
had not yet learned to identify themselves nith popular 
interests and privileges ; and though they agreed in advocating 
the great cause of religions liberty, yet in tliis respect they had 
advanced beyond the opinions of the age; and their support of 
the catholic question tended to alienate them from the affec- 
tions of the people os well as of the sovereign ; they still how- 
ever held fast their opinion, that the present ministry would 
expire with the restrictions imposed on the regent; and, accord- 
ingly, they extolled his conduct, when, with a moderation 
not 'often adopted by princes, he declined a provision for his 
household, which Mr. Fercevd intended to bring before parlia- 
ment ; declaring, that be would not add to the burdens of the 
country by any augmentation of his public state: had he 
persisted in such sentiments during the increasing difficulties of 
the times, posterity would have judged more favorably of his 
sincerity. In fact, commerdal distress was now felt so severely, 

* A full account of this affair is given in the second volume of 
JMoorc’s Life of Sheridan. 
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lu; to attract tlie attention of gotemment; and on the first of 
^Inrch, a coniinittce of twenty-one members of the lower house 
was appointed to cstigatc the state of commercial credit : on 
the eleventh, their report was taken into consideration : and an 
art jias'orl, ompowerin" certain commissioners to employ 
JL'G, 000,000 of the public money, in assisting such merchants 
as shoiiid be able to give security for the repayment of any sum 
advanced : still the distress continiierl to increase, and displayed 
itself by frightful lists of bankruiitcics in every gazette ; which 
were mainly attributed to the American embargo, to the opera- 
tion of the ^lilan decrees, and to the confiscation of British 
]>ropcrty on the continent. In the course of this session, the 
subject of military punishment came several times before the 
house ; and in speaking of the abominable excess to which this 
species of torture wtis carried, sir Francis Burdett nobly 
distinguished hini«clf : — ‘There were but few persons,’ said the 
honorable baronet, ‘who knew what was the dreadful manner 
in which this torture was inflicted: the instrument, formed of 
pieces of whipconl, each sus thick as a quill, anti knotted, was 
applied by the main strength of fresh men, relieving each other, 
until iuimun ntiture could bear no more; and then, if pains 
were taken to recover the unhappy sufl’eror, it was only that ho 
might undertro fresh agony. TJic most disgusting part of the 
whole transaction wjis tfic attendance of a surgeon, whose 
business seemed to be a profanation of the healing art ; to 
<lclcct any lingering ]>rincii>lc of life, which could enable the 
w rctchctl man to undergo more sulTcring : he did not believe, 
tliat in the description which the jiocts gave of hell, there were 
any tortures equal to what is called a military ])unislmicnt.’ 
He also declared that the incificacy of this infiiction was not 
less remarkable than its cruelty ; and he instanced the case of 
the fifteenth regiment of dragoons, whi«‘h had been noted for 
its services in "the field, and for its peaceable, modest, and 
proper demeanor at home, before the duke of Cumberland ac- 
quired the command ! until that time, punishments in it had 
seldom been known; but it was a melancholy thing to state, 
that more enicl punishments took place within a few months 
after the appointment of his royal highness, than had occurred 
in that regiment since the period of the seven years’ war; yet 
the state of the men was one of turbulence and discontent Sir 
Francis moved an address on the subject to the prince regent, 
which was ably seconded by Mr. Brougham, wlio contrasted 
tlie scandalous conduct of the duke of Oumbcrland with tliat 
of the duke of Glocestcr, whose regiment was in tlie highest 
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Etate of discipline, though he had, in public orders, thanked his 
lieutenant-colonel for not having had a single flogging in it 
during two years and a half. Mr. Manners Sutton, judge- 
advocate, thought the statements he had heard were over- 
charged, though he admitted the importance of the subject : 
indeed he showed this, when he brought fora*ard the mutiny 
hill ; in which, greatly to his honor, he had introduced a clause, 
giving a discretionaiy power to courts martial of awarding a 
sentence of imprisonment instead of corporal punishment : for 
so barbarous were our military laws before this period, that no 
option lay betrveen torture or death. Several other mcmbcis 
spoke on both sides ; but the house rejeeted the address by an 
immense majority. On another occasion, its members showed 
still less S 3 'mpathy with the su^ings of their fellow-subjects, 
when a case of military torture, carried to an extreme totally 
inconsistent with the innate laws of human nature, was exposed 
by colonel Wardlo : the sufferer in this instance was Curtis, a 
corporal in a militia regiment, who, having been charged with 
exciting discontent among the men on account of a deficiency 
of proper clothing, and of speaking disrespectfully of his colonel, 
was brought before a court-martial, which acquitted him of the 
first part of the charge, but found him guilty' of the second, 
and sentenced him to rccmvconc thousand lashes! At the 
time of its execution, he was stated to have been so sick and 
weak, as to require support while they tied him to the halberds : 
ho then received 200 strokes, inflicted with extreme severity ; 
and was confined to the hospital, under the endurance of 
excruciating agony, from the fifth of August to the fourteenth 
of November ; when he had the option of undergoing tlie rest 
of this horrible sentence, or of serving in a condemned regiment 
for life in the West Indies ; and ra&er than expire under the 
lash, he chose the latter alternative. Alas! the only person 
found to vote with colonel Wardle for inquiry into this case, 
was colonel Langton, commander of the regiment in which 
Curtis had served ; and who, being^in his place as member of 
the house, stated his conviction, that he had done nothing that 
was not absolutely necessniy for military discipline. This 
infamous apathy of their representatives necessarily tended 
to increase the desire of parliamentary reform among the 
pcralc. 

^ The report of the bullion committee was taken into considera- 
tion on the sixth of May; when a series of resolutions was 
moved by Mr. Homer, who contended that the standard value 
of gold, as a measure of exchange, could not fluctuate, though 
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its real price was subject to the variation arising from an in- 
crease or diminution of supply ; that bank paper, measured by 
this standard, was so depredated, as to render our continental 
eschanges unfavorable, and to advance prices, occasioning 
great losses to creditors, and injuring all incomes which 
depended on money payments ; while the only effectual remedy 
for these evils was the resumption of cash payments by the 
Bank. Mr. Geoige Rose however had the hardihood to 
contend that the paper currency was not depredated; that 
Bank issues could not afiect the drculation ; that the resump- 
tion of cash paj'ments would not bring back to that circulation 
a single guinea ; that the political and commercial relations of 
tliis country with foreign states were sufficient to account for 
the unfavorable state of the exchanges; and that, although it 
might be expedient to remove the restrictions on cash payments 
whenever it was compatible with the public interest ; yet to fix 
a definite period, nearer than six months after the condusion of 
peace, would be a measure extremely dangerous. A series of 
counter resolutions, founded on these reasonings, was brought 
forward by Mr. Vansittart, secretary of the ti'easury, and 
adopted, after repeated discussions, by a large majority : it 
soon appeared, however, that the question was not to be set at 
rest by this decision : the depredation of the paper currency 
became progressive; the difference between bank notes and 
gold coin began to be felt in the market price of all commodi- 
ties ; and lord King, bdng determined to bring the matter to 
an issue, sent notices to his tenants, that, as they had agreed to 
pay thdr rents in good and lawful money of Great Britain, 
and as he would no longer accept of bank notes at their nominal 
value, he expected them to pay dther in guineas, or in an 
equivalent wdght of Portuguese gold coin, or in bank notes 
sufficient to purchase it at the market price. ‘ I saw,’ said his 
lordship in the house of lords, * no course left but to give up 
my property ; or to hold it at such value as the Bank might 
choose to put on it ; or to avail mysdf of the means which the 
law as yet afforded me for its preservation.’ Lord Stanhope, 
anticipating much mischief from this proceeding, introduced 
a bill into the house of lords, prohiSiting the payment of 
gold coin at a higher value ffian that fixed by the Mint, 
and the receipt of bank notes for a smaller sum than that 
for which they were issued: on its first reading, this bill 
was opposed by ministers as unnecessarj' ; but on the 
second, they discovered their error, and it passed into a 
law. 
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On the twcntictli of May, Jlr. Pcrcctnl brought rorw.inl 
his budget ; to meet the current expenses of tlic year, iiiclml- 
ing i!3,000,000 granted to the gorernment of Portiig.'il, and 
£100,000 to its distressed subjeets, n supply of £54,808,450 
was required ; and the means of ansn-cring this demand were 
dranii from the surplus of tlic consolidated fund, a loan of 
£12,000,000, nn additional vote of credit, and the war taxes, 
to which nn increase was made by duties on timber, foreign 
linens, and pearl ashes: a proposed tax on American cotton 
wool was abandoned ; strong opposition being made to the 
principle of taxing a raw material. 

The debates of this session, relating to matters of religion, 
excited considerable interest. A great sensation was raised 
among the dissenters by a bill which lord Sidinoutli introduced, 
os an amendment of the toleration net ; proliibiting any person 
from obtaining a license to preach, unless he obtained the re- 
commendation of ot least six respectable houscholdcra of the 
congregation to which ho belonged, such congregation being 
willing to listen to his instructions: it also required that those 
n ho intended to he itinerants should bring testimonials, stat- 
ing that they vcic men of sober life and character, and quali- 
fied to perform the functions to which thc^’ aspired. At first 
sight, this bill appeared calculated to cflcct much good, in 
preventing improper and unaccredited persons from assuming 
the most important of nil duties; but ns it was considered 
liable to be perverted to purposes of intolerance, it encountered 
vehement opposition : in forty-eight hours 33G petitions against 
it were pourra into the house of lords, where it was strongly 
denounced by lord Holland ; and when it came to be rend n 
second time, it was met by 500 more petitions, and rejected 
without a division. 

As an opinion prevailed among the Irish catholics that the 
prince was favorable to their claims, his investment with power 
contributed to increase their activity and zeal : one of the 
measures which tlicy had proposed was the establishment of a 

E ncral committee in Dublin, composed of dclemtcs elected 
. each county ; but this bring deemed unlawful, Mr. Wellesley 
Pole, the Irish sccrctaiy, sent a circular letter to the shcriits 
and county magistrates, requiring them to arrest all persons 
engaged in such elections. This letter excited much discussion 
in parliament; when Mr. Pole stated, in explanation, that the 
committee was not intended, like that of 1809, to confine itself 
to the business of petitioning ; but undertook the management 
of catholic afiairs generally, and imitated in some respects the 
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forms of tlic house of commons : the opinion of the great latv 
officers had been taken by the lord lieutenant ; and the attorney- 
general had drawn up the circular. Petitions prepared by the 
committee were presented to both houses : that in the commons 
was enforced bj' Mr. Grattan with his usual brilliancy of elo- 
quence and seconded by Mr. Ponsonby ; but the minister, 
defying the accusation of bigoted intolerance, strongly opposed 
any grant of power to men whom he thought likely to abuse 
it ; and the petition was rejected by a hundred and forty-six 
voices against cight 3 ’-thrcc : it shared the same fate in the 
lords, where the bishop of Norwich differed with the majority', 
from a desire to promote the public good by a union of talents, 
and from a conviction that the claims of the petitioners might 
be safely granted. 

The statutes of the session were, as usual, more numerous 
than important : two of the number may be mentioned ns pos- 
sessing greater interest than the rest, since thej' tended to 
diminish, in the instances of stealing linen and cotton from 
fields and outbuildings, that long list of offences, to which our 
law assigned the punishment of death: this mitigation of the 
criminal code was due to the c.\crtions of sir Samuel Romill^*. 
Three other bills of a similar tendenej', brought in by the same 
enlightened legislator, were passed by the commons, but thrown 
out in the other house, through deference to the opinion of its 
law lords ; men, not mwaj's the most competent to determine 
on the reform of law, luthough they ma}"^ be its best ex- 
pounders. 

A select committee of the upper house to inquire into delay's 
and arrears in the Court of Chancer^', as well as the appellate 
tribunal of the house of lords, had made its report on the 
thirtieth of May, declaring that there were depending 296 
appeals, and 42 writs of error; recommending also the appoint- 
ment of an additional judge in chancerj'. On the fifth of June 
a similar committee was granted by the commons ; which took 
evidence respecting arrears, but found the remains of time of 
this session insufficient for the object of its appointment : it 
therefore stood over till next year. 

One of the earliest acts of the prince, after his assumption of 
the regency, was to restore the duke of York to the post of 
commander-in-chief : this measure induced lord Milton to pro- 
pose a vote of censure on its responsible advisers ; in which he 
was supported by sir Fronds Burdett, Mr. Whitbread, and 
lord Althorp. Mr. Perceval readily acknowlegcd the respon- 
sibility of ministers regarding the measure in questton; but 
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contended, that when sir David Dundas expressed a -n-ish to 
retire, they could have no heatadon respecting the person 
vt'hom they should recommend to supply his place : the eminent 
services rendered to the army by the auke of York left them 
no choice ; especially, ns no resolution had passed to preclude 
his restoration. It appeared that a reaction in favor of his 
royal highness had taken place vithin as wel-l as without the 
house : several members expressed regret on account of their 
former votes ; and Mr. Ponsonby himself, the leader of Oppo- 
sition, voted against the motion, which was negatived by an 
immense majority. His majes^’s health, in the early part of 
the year, undenvent some slight variations, with lucid, or 
rather, tranquil intervals ; but the report of the queen’s council, 
a few days before the prorogation of parliament, which took 
place on the twenty-fourth of July, put an end to all hopes of 
his resuming the funedons of royad^. 

The rejection of the petition from the Roman catholics of 
Ireland, and more esp^ially the secretary’s circular, called 
forth much excitement and cnei^ among that large body of 
British subjects : on the ninth of July, a meeting was held in 
Dublin, at which resolutions were pa^ed to form a committee, 
consisting of all catholic peers, and their eldest sons, baronets, 
and prelates, with ten delegates from each county, in order to 
prepare petitions for the sepeal of the penal law'S, and to keep 
up communication and co-operation among themselves. In 
consequence, a proclamation was issued by the Irish govern- 
ment, quoting a section of the convention act, and declaring 
itf intention to enforce i^al penalties against such persons ns 
should proceed to elect deputies, manners, or delegates to the 
catholic committee: on tlie day following, however, the general 
committee was held in Capel-street, the earl of Fingal being in 
the chair ; and a resolution was passed, purporting, that the 
committee, relying on thdr constitutional rights, and conscious 
that they were not transgressing the laws, were determined to 
persevere in roceting for the sole purpose of petitioning ; after 
which, conceiving that the convention act did not apply to their 
case, they proceeded, as if they imagined the Irish government 
would not act on its own proclamation : in this, hoirevcr, they 
were mistaken; for on the ninth of August, fire gentlemen, 
who were present at the election of delegates in Lifiey-street 
chapel, were arrested, and carried before the chief justice of 
the king’s bench, on the chaige of being elected delegates, or 
of being present and aiding at such election. 

In the mean time, the general committee of 300 delegated 
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catholics met on the nineteenth of October, within the Circus 
at Dublin, in the presence of a vast concourse of spectators ; 
when, lord Fingal being called on to preside, the draught of a 
petition to parliament was proposed by lord Ketterville, and 
adopted by the assembly: the chair was vacated, the meeting 
dissolved, and the members began to disperse in little more 
than a quarter of an hour: two* magistrates then made their 
appearance; hut, under such circumstances, were unable to 
act. On the t^venty-first of November, the trial of Dr. Sheri- 
dan, one of the five arrested delegates, came on ; and the public 
mind in Ireland waited the event with feeling of intense 
anxiety : tiiirty-three jurymen answered to their names ; of 
whom, twenty-two were challenged by the crown, but none by 
the traverser. The case turned essentially on the construction 
of a single sentence; the convention act declaring certain 
meetings, called together under tlic * pretence’ of petitioning, 
to be illegal; whereas it was contended, in this instance, that 
petitioning was not a pretence, but the real purpose. The 
attome^'-gencral maintained, that, in a legal point of view, the 
terras were synonymous ; and Ae chief justice coinciding with 
him in opinion, summed up his charge decidedly adverse to the 
accused : the jury, all protestants, took an hour and a half to 
consider their verdict ; and no language, it is said, could de- 
scribe the anxiety manifested by the crow'ds in court, in the 
hall, and in all the avenues leading to tlie scat of justice : when 
they returned, there was a deep silence for almost a minute ; 
and on a verdict of acquittal being ddivered, a peal of applause 
rang through the court and galleries, which shook the judicial 
bench; and the overwhelming shouts of j^pular enthusiasm 
were heard over a great part of the city. The remaining pro- 
secutions were abandoned, and the arrested persons commenced 
actions against the chief justice, by whose warrant they had 
been apprehended : a thira meeting, however, of the catholic 
committee was dispersed on the twenty-third of December; 
and the cliairmen, lords Fingal and Ncttervilic, were arrested : 
but on the twent3'-si.xth, an aggregate assembly met, and passed 
a series of resolutions, denouncing as ^'rannical, and defying 
as illegal, the acts of the Irish government ; ordering, also, 
that a petition for the redress of grievances should be pre- 
sented to the regent, at tlie expiration of his restrictions. 

England, at this time, was far from tranquil, especially in its 
manufacturing districts; where a spirit of licentiousness, and 
daring defiance of the laws, gave origin to that system of out- 
rage, which led, in the following year, to the formidable riots 
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or the Luddites. This began among the stocking-neavers of 
Nottinghamsilirc, who found so little employment for tlicir in- 
dustry, that they were reduced to astatc of extreme indigence : 
attributing tliis to the newty-invented frames, which, by dimi- 
nishing manual labor, lessened the demand for their exertions, 
and asserting that many masters oflercd wages too low for their 
support, they assenihled in crowds, and proceeded to wreak 
their vengeance on the obnoxious macninery : they then 
entered into correspondence with discontented mnniifaeturcrs 
in other counties, whom they exhorted to redress their 
grievances by' a spirited combination. The metropolis was 
terrified this winter by murders of tlic most dreadful descrip- 
tion in the neighborhood of Wapping: the atrocious and un- 
paralleled nature of those acts, the sccresy with which they' 
were committed, and the extreme difficulty of tracing the pef- 
petrators by the utmost vi^lancc and activity of the police, 
made a singular impression on the public mind : many thought 
that the very character of the British nation was changed ; 
that a regular system of murder and assassination was laid, and 
would, ns opportunities occurred, be acted on ; so that, under 
this general and undefined alarm, rest fled from the pillow of 
thousands; and individuals, despairing of assistance from 
society, began to take measures for sell-protection. The cir- 
cumstances that led to this state of public feeling ncrc briefly 
these : on the eighth of December, the family of Mr. T. Marr, 
silk-mercer, 29, KatclifFc-liighway, consisting of himself, his 
wife, an infant son only fourteen weeks old, and an apprentice, 
were all found murdered: the servant girl, having been sent 
nut on Saturday' night, at twelve, to purchase some oysters for 
supper, and to pay a baker’s bill, returned in about twenty 
minutes, and found the shutters closed, the door fust, and no 
appearance of light within : having alarmed some neighbors, 
the door was burst open ; and it is supposed that the miinlcrcr 
or murderers then escaped at the back of the premises : nothing 
was taken from the house, although £152 in cash were found 
in a tin box, beside four or five pounds in Mr.Mnrr’s pockets ; 
there was left behind a lai^ shipwright’s maul, a ripping 
chisel of iron eighteen inches long, and a wooden mallet with 
the head about four inches square. Before the alarm excited 
by this horrid crime had subsided, between eleven and twelve 
at night on the nineteenth, the neighborhood of New' Gravel- 
lane was alarmed by a ciy of murder from a person descending 
in his shirt from an upper wdndow of tlie King’s Arms public 
house, kept by a Mr. Williamson : he was a lodger ; and de- 
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E oscd before the ningistratc.<^ that, after he had retired to rest, 
e was roused by a voice cryinjr out, ‘We shall all be 
murdered after this, he cautiously went down stairs ; and, 
looking throush the glass window of the tap-room, saw a 
powerful, well-made man, dressed in a shaggy great-coat, 
stooping over tiid body of Mrs. Williamson, apparently rifling 
her pockets ; while his ears were assailed by the deep groans 
of a person, as in tlie agonies of death. Terrified bej’ond 
measure, he made his way up stairs again, and escaped as 
above mentioned : when he gave the alarm, two resolute men 
broke open the door, and found the mistress of the house and 
the maid servant, lying one on the other near the kitclien fire, 
with their throats cut from ear to car : continuing their search, 
they proceeded to the cellar, where tlicy found Mr. William- 
son, also quite dead, one of his legs being broken, and his head 
nearly severed from the body ; having evidently made a de- 
termined resistance : the assassins however had again escaped, 
being favored by an extensive piece of waste ground behind 
the premises. Large rewards, amounting to nearly £1500, for 
the discovery of the murderers, were offered by government, 
and other public bodies : ec% oral persons were taken up on 
suspicion ; and very strong evidence was adduced against an 
Irish sailor, named John Williams. This man lodged at the 
Pear-tree public-house, from which the very maul used in the 
massacre of the Marr family bad been missing : a woman, who 
t^-ashed his linen, deposed to one of his shirts having been 
bloody and torn ; other witnesses proved that he was near 
Williamson’s house on the night of the murder, and that he 
was well acquainted with botli families ; while John Harris, a 
fellow-lodger, dcposctl to his coming home about one o’clock 
on the niglit of the first murder; and to some other circum- 
stances, strongly tending to fix on him the guilt of both. On 
this evidence, the prisoner was committed to Coldbnth-fields 
prison ; but he defeated the ends of justice, by hanging himself 
with his own neckcloth, from the rail within his cml, on which 
the bed and clothes are placed in the day time. A coroner’s 
verdict of felo dc sc being returned, the body of this supposed 
miscreant was exposed on a raised platform ; and, having been 
paraded round the neighborhood, amid the execrations of the 
populace, was consigned to tlie earth, at a place where four 
roads meet, with all the drcumstanccs of ignominy due to such 
atrocious crimes. Blame was justly imputed to those who 
had the custody of Williams ; and the public alarm did not 
subside for a considerable lengdi of time. 
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From occurrences nt borne, wc most non- revert to the state 
of Europe. Persevering in his efforts to destroy the commerce 
of England, Bonaparte ordmed the French flag to be hoisted 
at Ilamburg on the ffrst of Janumy ; and that city was now 
declared to be part of the French empire : the conscription 
law was applied to the levying of seamen in the thirty mari- 
time departments, and many conscripts of the four ensuing 
years were destined to the service of the navy : at Antwerp, 
twenty ships of the line were ordered to be built, and the 
basin was rendered capable of containing fffty sail : Spanish 
prisoners were empla}’ed in the dock-yards and fortifications ; 
and men of all nations were engaged to man the fleets with 
which Britain was to be subdued. On the twentieth of April, 
Napoleon’s cup of prosperity seemed to be full, when a son 
was born to him ; and the ancient title of ‘ king of Rome ’ was 
revived for this infant, apparently destined to rule over an 
empire more extensive than that of Oinrlema^c. With con- 
scious pride, the emperor declared to his legiuative body, that 
French dominion, during the last year, had been extended 
over sixteen departments, containing five millions of people ; 
that the mouths of the Rhine, the Meuse, and the Scheldt, 
together with the whole course of the latter river, were now 
French; that improvements on a gigantic scale had taken 
place over the n hole tcrritoiy j while its finances were in such 
a state, that France could go on ten years without bon-owing 
money. Yet, at this moment, the French people, having lost 
all their colonics, were substituting roasted horse-beans for 
coffee, and extracting sugar from beet-root 1 Accompanied by 
his young empress, Napoleon idsited Ostend, Antwerp, and 
Am^erdam, where ho announced the division of the depart- 
ments of Holland, and their proportion of the annual expenses ; 
he also established two academies, and several schools, in 
which the French language was to be taught ; but when ho 
returned to Fans, in the beginning of November, he found it 
necessary to call out 120,000 conscripts of the year 1812: ho 
now felt that a rupture with Russia, offended by the seizure of 
Oldenbu^, the extension of the grand duchy of Warsaw, and 
the continued occupation of Dantzie, had become incritahle ; 
while all the cabinets of Europe were anxious to break their 
fetters, and the people ardently desired an order of things less 
fatal to their indnstay and trade. For some time it had been 
apparent that the cordiality between the two emperors had 
greatly decreased; when Napoleon, in an answer to his 
council of commerce, complained that Russia had not caused 
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his dpcrccs to be respected ; adding', * I am, and always will 
he, master of the Baltic:’ j'et, Mherc, at that time,' could 
Russian proprietors have found a market for timber, pitch, 
tallow, and hemp, almost the sole produce of their va't estates, 
e.\-eept in England? and where was the power, by which 
Alexander might control the aristocracy of his unwieldy 
vmpirc? If the continental system, therefore, of Napoleon 
was to bo maintained, it became ncceseaiy for him to reduce 
Russia to the same degree of dependency in wliicli Prussia and 
Austria wen: held : how clrc could he expect to complete his 
vast design of universal dominion. 

While the czar was thus preparing for a contestwith France, 
the government of the North American states wa? proceeding 
toward the same issue with Great Britain. Our onlcrs in 
emineil not having been repealed in February, -^Ir. Pinckney, 
the .\nieriran cn\oy, was recalled, and had his audience of 
leave on the first of JIarch ; from which time the American 
ports were oj>ened to the ships of France, and elo'cd against 
those of En<rland. An encounter, which soon afterwards took 

I ilacc between the Little Belt, a British sloop of •>vnr, and the 
Vcsidi'iit, an American frig:itc of the lai^st class, seemed 
caleidatcd to produce an immediate rupture: as great tm- 
certuinty however c.\istcd concerning the first shot fired, tlic 
go\ emnients of both nations felt disposed to pass o\cr ti»e 
nffur. A British cn\oy extraordinary was sent to the United 
States on tlic other subjects of disjmtc; but lie found it im- 
possible to eflect an adjustment, without exceeding his instruc- 
tions, by bolding forth an exj»cctation lliat our onlcrs in 
council would Ik; rc»okc«l; and on the meeting of congress 
in Noi ember, tlic president recommeiulwl vigorous measures 
of preparation by sen and land, in consequence of tiic iiostilc 
inflexibility of the British c:ibinct. 

For .some time a fierce war bad been going on between 
Russia and the Porte ; but jiroposals wore this year made by 
the grand vizir for an armistice; wliieli, as Alexander bail 
more serious negotiations now on his hands, was readily 
nccepfcd. In Sweden, the crown prince, seeing that the 
measures wliicli lie had been obliged to adopt neainst British 
eoninicrcc wore displeasing to the people, relaxed in that 

J oint, and consequently incurrcil the violent resentment of 
[n])oleon : this led to repeated demands and proposals, which 
were declined; and early next j'car Swedish Poiiicraiiia and 
Riigen were occupied by French troops: Bcnindotte, however, 
very adroitly took advantage of this crisis, not only to cman- 
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cipatc Swcdcu from dependence on France ; but also, vithout 
engaging actively in the war, to obtain a prospect of Norway 
as^a compensation for the loss of Finland. Prussia at this 
time enjoyed repose ; but it was the repose of dc^dation, 
while her king was reluctant!}' obliged to join the conibderation 
of the Rhine. Austria was employed in recruiting her 
finances ; the country bdng inundated with a paper currency, 
much depreciated: in Naples the French remained quiet, 
permitting her British allies to uphold the most detestable of 
tyrannies in Sicily: it appeared, howUrer, that since the 
marriage of Bonaparte with a princess of Austria, the court of 
Palermo became less hostile to French interests ; the profligate 
queen had lately employed a large ]K>rti6n of tlic subsidies 
sent by Great Britain for the defence of the island, in orga- 
nising and supporting a strong party favorable to Napoleon, uie 
enemy of her family, and tlic despoiler of her throne. Lord 
T\’iUiam Bcntinck, our new* ambassador, had scarcely landed, 
before he found the politics and plans of the court so inimical 
to his country tlrat he judged it necessary to return home, in 
order to obtain fresh instructions : when he found the govern- 
ment inclined towards a fordblc occupation of the island, as 
the only method of defeating the queen’s machinations. 

The 'chief interest connected with European affairs still 
attached itself to the peninsula. On the second of Jnnuar}', 
Suchet made himself master of Tortosa, after a siege which did 
honor to its defenders ; and about the same time Soult led his 
army into Estremadura, where every precaution urged on the 
Spanish government and generals by lordWellingion had been 
totally ncglceted. Terror and eonfusion spread far and wide 
in the province ; Badajos was ill-provisioned ; Albuquerque 
in ruins; Olivenza nearly dismantled; and in tlic midst of 
this disorder, Ballastcros was drawn off toward the Condada 
de Ncibla by the regency, who thus look from Estremadura 
half its defenders at the very moment of Soult’s invasion: 
hence, when he came to invest Olivenza, Mendizabel w'os 
unable eiiectually to relieve it; and the place Eurrendered, 
with all its stores and ammunition, as well as 4000 effective 
troops, on the twenty-second of January : Ballosteros also was 
defeated, with a loss of 1000 men, at Castillejos ; Copon’s 
troops were recalled to Cadiz ; and on tlic twenty-sisth, Soult 
marched against Badajos, having taken or dispersed in about 
twenty days all the forces which might have frustrated his 
designs. On the tw'enty-foinrth died the marquis de la 
Romano, a man of patriotic spirit, although deficient in 

z.N'0. XTi. r 
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military talent : his death at this period was a great loss to 
liis country ; as he had begun to lay aside that obstinate pride 
u Iiich prohibited success, and more willing!}' submitted to tiic 
dictates of tliat great captain who commanded the allies of 
Spain. 

jMcndizabel succeeded to his command in Estremadura, 
having previously received Romann’s orders to adopt lord 
Wellington’s plan: tliis was, to concentrate all the Spanish 
troops on the frontier ; and, before the enemy appeared on 
the right bank of th«*Guadiana, to occupy a position of great 
natural strength near to Badajos, which might prevent Soult 
from investing that place, or even straitening its communica- 
tions. ‘ With soldiers of any other nation,’ said lord Wellington, 

' success is certain : but no calculation can be made of any 
operation in which Spanish troops arc engaged.’ 2 The event 
proved the justness of his apprehension ; for when Soult drove 
in the otitposts of Badajos on the twcnty-si.vth, Mcndizubcl 
shut himself up witli 6000 men in that fortress; but although 
a siege had been expected for a year, the place was unpro- 
visioned : still it was impossible to execute the British general’s 
plan ; yet no Sp.'iniard moved ; and, on the twenty-seventh, 
Latour IMaubourg, crossing the Guadiana at Alcriua, forded 
the Gebora, and cut off the communications of Campo Mayor 
and Elvas. 

In the early part of this siege, the weather was so rigorous, 
and scarcity in tlio French camp so pressing, that those com- 
munications were soon re-opened : accordingly, Mendizabel, 
in the night of February fifth, repaired in person to Elvas ; 
and, leaving the defence of Badajos to the governor Mcnacho, 
pitched his own camp round San Cristoval, a large fortress 
crouning a hill on the opposite bank of the Guadiana. In 
every point however ho rejected the counsel of lord Wellington ; 
and, "having neglected all his defences, he was attacked by 
Soult, who, passing the Guadiana and Gebora river, fell on 
his army, and shamefully defeated it ; strewing the field with 
900 slain, and taking 8000 prisoners, with all the guns, 
ammunition, and baggage. In tlic evening after this action, 
the French maishal c.Tstfijp intrenehroents round the position 
which he had gained, and renewed the siege with redoubled 
vigor : but continual rains interrupted his convoys ; many of 
his troops fell sick ; and Badajos was still powerful, with a 
garrison of 9000 men, under a resolute and honorable com- 
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mandant. No communication had yet been opened by Soult 
mth Massena; and Wellington, in momentary expectation 
that his rcinrorccmcnts would arri\'c, was anxious to faring on 
a crisis ; when occurrences took place in Andalusia, which 
seriously menaced the French power in that province. 

General Graham, who commanded at Cadiz, being aware of 
Soult’s departure, and knowing also that the hfUi corps had 
quitted Seville, concerted a plan with the Spaniards to drive 
marshal Victor out of his lines: for this purpose, 10,000 
infantiy and 600 cavalry of the allies, being embarked at 
Cadiz, were landed, on the twenty-second of February, at 
Algcsiras ; whence they marched next day to Tarifa. General 
Zayas, who commanded the Spanish troops left in the Isla, 
was, in the mean time, directed to throw* a bridge over the 
San Petri canal, near tire sea shore; Ballastcros, with the 
remnant of his army, was ordered to menace Seville ; several 
jiarlidas were ready to aet against Sebostiani ; and insurreo 
lions were meditated in various other quarters. 

The troops at Tarifa, being joined by a considerable British, 
German, and Portuguese force, were assembled under general 
Graham, a man of undaunted courage and true military talent : 
their numbers amounted to somewhat more than 4000 ; but 
7000 Spaniards arrived on the twenty-seventh, under La Pena, 
the vilest of all those generals who blighted the hopes of their 
country, and to whom Graham, for the sake of unanimity, un- 
fortunately ceded the chief command. Next day, these com- 
bined forces moved forward about twelve miles, in the direction 
of Medina Sidonia; and being now within four leagues of the 
enemy’s posts, they were re-otganised ; the vanguard being 
given to general Lardizabal; the centre to the prince of 
Anglona; the reserve, composed of the British and two 
Spanish remments, to Graham ; the cavalry of both nations 
to colonel Whittingham, an E^lish officer in the Spanish 
service. 

The French covering division, consisting of three battalions 
and a regiment of horse, under general Cassagne, whose out- 
posts were at Vejer dc la Frontera and Casa Vieja, was 
stationed at Medina Sidonia; which city had been taken by 
the Spaniards, but retaken by the French, and intrenched on 
the twenty-ninth. The signal for action being now given, the 
French generals, perceiving the people ready for insurrection, 
concentrated their forces at different points; and Victor, 
having manned his lines before Cadiz with a mixed force, took 
post with 11,000 veteran troops near to Chiclana: there he 
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waited till Ids antagonists should develop their designs. At 
first, La Pena’s march pointed to IMcdina; his vanguard 
stormed Casa Vieja on the second of March ; and he was 
joined by troops from Algesiras, which brought his whole 
force up to 12,000 foot and 800 horse, with twenty-four guns. 
On the tiiird, he resumed his march; but hearing that Medina 
was intrenched, he turned off toward the coast, driving the 
French from Vejer: next evening, he advanced in the same 
direction ; and on the morning of the fifth, arrived at the 
heights of B.arosa, a low lidgc overlooking a small plain, 
bounded on his left b^* the coast, on his right by the forest of 
Chiclana, and in front by a large pine wood ; beyond which 
rose the narrow height of Benneja, extending from tlic 
Almanza creek to the sea. 

The marches to this position had been very long and 
fatiguing, contrary to a promise made to Graham by La Peua ; 
and boiore all came up, the Spanish commander, as if in con- 
tempt of his colleague, without disclosing to him any part of 
his plans, sent Lardizabal with the vanguard, reinforced by a 
souadron of horse and three guns, directly' against tJic mouth 
or the San Petri ; from the bridge of which Zayas had been 
driven back by the French into the Isln : it was a dangerous 
movement ; biit Lardizabal, after a sharp action, in whidi he 
lost 300 men, forced the enemy’s posts, and effected a junction 
nith Zayas. The British general w’as very desirous of holding 
the heights of Bnrosa, as a key botli to ofiensive and defensive 
operations; but Liscy, chief of the Spanish staff, having 
opposed tliisplan. La Pena most uncourtcously ordered Graham 
to move on, through the wood in front, to Bermeja : this com- 
in.ind was inst.antly obeyed ; the flank companies of the ninth 
and eighty-second regiments bmng left under major Brown to 
guard the baggage : but it was o&yed, under the full persua- 
sion that La iWia would remrun, w’itli Anglona’s division and 
the cavalry, at Barosa ; especially as u Spanish detachment was 
still on the side of Medina : scarcely however had the British 
entcicd the wood when this dnstaraly wretch carried off all 
the troops towai'd the San Petri, directing the cavalry to follow 
by the coast road, and leaving the baggage on the Barosa 
heights, guarded only by five battalions and lour guns. These 
movements were keenly watched by Victor in the forest of 
Chiclana, who felt so secure of victory, that he despatched his 
cavalry from Medina and Arcos toward Vejer and other places, 
for the purpose of intercepting the fugitives in their anticipated 
defeat: he had -with him 9000 excellent troops, of the divisions 
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of Laval, Ruffin, and Villottc : from these he drew three grena- 
dier battalions, for reserves; of which he attached two, and 
three squadrons of cavaliy, to Ruffin’s division, that formed 
his left win" ; and the remaining one to l4i\ al’s which formed 
his centre; villatte’s force, of about 2500 men, was kept near 
a bridge on the Almanza creek, to cover the camp, and to 
watch the Spaniards at the San Petri and Bermeja. 

As soon as Victor saw that Graham had entered the wood, 
he put his troops into rapid motion, directing Laval against the 
English; while he himself, with Ruffin’s division, ascending the 
reverse side of Barosa, cut off the Spanish detachment that was 
on the road to Medina, and utterly dispersed the rear-guard 
left with the baggage on the heights. Major Bronm, unable 
to stem the torrent, sent quickljr to Graham for orders ; when 
that energetic officer, os if inspired by the genius of miHtar;y' 
command, answered, ‘that he was to fight;’ and himself, 
instantly facing about, regained the plain, expecting to find 
La Pena, with the main Imdy of the army and the cavalry, on 
the heights : but La Pena was now'hcrc to bo seen ; the rear- 
guard and baggage were flying in confusion toward the coast ; 
w’hile the heights were covered with Ruffin’s divison, and the 
French cavalry; and Laval was close on his own left flank. 
In this hazardous situation, a general who had hesitated would 
inevitably have been lost: not so with Graham; who resolved 
instantly to attack his opponents, though the key of the field 
of battle was in their possession. 

Ten guns, under major Duncan, opened a terrific lire on 
Laval’s column ; while colonel A. Barnard, with the riflemen 
and Portuguese companies, running out to the left, commenced 
the engagement: the remainder of the British troops, without 
any attention to re^ments or brigades, were formed info two 
masses ; one of which, under general Dilke, marched hastily 
against Ruffin ; and the other, under colonel Wheatley, moved 
toward Laval. W’hile Duncan's guns tliiniied the French 
ranks, Laval’s artilleiy replied vigorously; and Ruffin’s 
batteries took W’heatley’s column in flank, as the troops on 
each side passed onwards amid showers of musket balls : but 
when they came to close quartem, a rapid chaise by the 
British overthrew the first French line, and drove it in confu- 
sion on the second, which was instantaneously broken in the 
same manner, and driven from the field. 

Meanwhile, major Brown, on receiving bis orders, had 
marelicd headlong against Ruffin, whose first fire brought down 
half his detachment : yet he bravely maintained the fight, till 
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Dilkc’s column, crossing a deep hollow, and not stopping even 
to re-form its broken lines, joined him, and the whole rushed 
forwanl simultaneously- toward the summit of the ridge : their 
gallant opponents met them at its edge, when a fierce, and for 
some time flouhtful, conflict ensued ; but the French generals, 
Ruffin and Rous«cau, both fell, mortally wounded ; and the 
troops, giving way under the incessant iirc and pressing ad- 
vance of the British, at length left the hill, with three guns 
and several hundreds of prisoners in possession of their antago- 
nists. 

The routed French divisions, meeting in their retreat, spirit- 
edly attempted to re-form, and to renew the action ; but this 
design was frustrated by the rapid and murderous play of 
Duncan’s artillery: Victor then carried off his diecom'fitcd 
army from troops who were exhausted nith fatigue and hunger, 
having been under arms twenty-four hours without food ; and 
this he did in the face of a lai^c train of Spanish artillery and 
a superb regiment of cavalry, SOO strong, by whom not a sabre 
was drawn tlint day, either in defence of their allies, or in pur- 
suit of the flying enemy. 

In this sanguinary conflict, which lasted only one hour and 
a lialf, fifty pfficers, sixty serjeants, and above 1100 British 
soldiers were killed or wounded; while their opponents lost 
2000, together with six guns, an eagle, two generals, and 400 
]n'isoncrs. After the action, Graham remained some hours on 
the heights, to see whether the flame of pabnotism or courage 
could be kindled in the bosom of La l\>un, who had been 
joined by 4000 troops and a powerful artillery from the Isla : 
but, alas I if there had been a spark existing there, it would 
have been extinguished by that unconquerable jealousy, u Inch 
animated the Spanish generals against their brave allies: La 
Pena refused to put 12,000 untouched troops in motion against 
the foes of his country, even in their flight. On the fifth, 
Victor, with great judgment and spirit, proposed to renew the 
attack ; but was overruled by his council of war : next day, 
our troops filed over Zayas’s bridge into the Isla ; when admi- 
ral Keats, landing his seamen and marines, dismantled all the 
enemy’s forts from Rota to Santa Maria, with the exception of 
Catalina. Great confusion prevailed in the French cam]) ; and 
if La Pena, even then, w-ould have pushed on toward Chiclana, 
the British admiral and general would have undertaken to 
dcmolbh all the works of the Trocadero ; but he still refused 
to servo his countiy, if by doing so he must add glory to the 
British arms : breaking down, therefore, the bridge over the 
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S.in Pl'iH, he retired to Algcsiras ; and, in an address to tlie 
Cones, claimed all the merit of lictoiy for himself! To such 
a pitch of audacity did his minions, Lascy and Cruz-lMurgcon, 
proceed, that they published inaccurate accounts of the action, 
and had dcccpti\e plans engraved to deceive the public.^ 

' Graham,’ as tlic peninsular historian observes, 'stung by these 
unworthy transactions, exposed the conduct of La Pena, in a 
letter to the British envoy ; and when Lascy let fall some ex- 
pressions personally oifensu'c, he enforced an apology with his 
sword he then deputed his command to general Cooke, and 
carried his well-earned laurels to the great commander. 

IVhilc discord prevailed in Chdiz, Badajos held out under its 
admirable governor, Rafael Mcnandio, who had communicated 
a portion of his own courage and activi^ to the garrison : this 
brave man however having been slain, in a sally on the second 
of iVIarch, the command Ml to Imas, one of the worst officers 
of La Peua’s school : under him the spirit of the garrison died 
away ; and a breach being made in the ramparts, the place 
was peremptorily summoned on the tenth: at this time, the 
great crisis of the campaign had passed, and a strong body of 
Britbh and Portuguese were ready to raise the siege : in three 
different ways, by telegraph, by letter, and by a confidential 
messenger, Imas was inform^ that Massena was in full retreat, 
and the relieving army on its march ; the breach \ras still im- 
practicable, the garrison above 8000 strong, and the French 
army reduced by sickness and the operations of war to 14,000. 
The sequel must be given in the words of the military histo- 
rian : — ‘ Imas read the letter, and instantly surrendered ; hand- 
ing over to the enemy at fte same moment the intelligence 
thus obtained ; but he also demanded that his grenadiers should 
march out of the breach : it was granted ; and he was obliged 
to enlarge the opening himself ere th^ could do so 1 Yet this 
man, so covered with opprobrium, and who had secured his 
own liberty while consi^ing his fellow-soldiers to a prison, 
and his character to infamy, was never punished by the Spanish 
rulers ! Lord Wellington’s indignant remonstrances forced them, 
indeed, to bring him to trial ; but they made the process last 
the whole war.’ 

When Badajos fell, some other slight advanta^ were 
gained ; but the victory of Barosa, and the success of Welling- 
ton’s grand combinadons, forced Soult to return into Andalusia. 
During the siege, no alteration took place in the main positions 
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of tlio Frcncli ami Bntish at Saiitaroin, wliilp our coniniandcr's 
alilii jirojt'ct of relieving Dadajos wa® frustrated by two untoward 
cireuinstanccs ; the fatal action, under Mrndir^bcl, at the 
Gebora; and the neglect of adiiural sir .losojdi Yorkc, who, 
not taking advantage of a fair wind, when reinlnrcemcnts were 
]iul on board his fleet, jirolongcd a voyage of ten days to one 
of six weeks. Every fault and failure however of otliers served 
only to display the 'fine qualities of lord "SVellington’s mind, 
whose ]ilans and combinations were too grand and coniprc- 
bensive in their nature to Iks affected bj* petty accidents : on 
the retina of that mind lay the whole process of the war, ns it 
were, in perspective; and it is said by tbo'e who knew the 
man, that few events of great importance occurred which were 
not foreseen by his almost mirucidons jmwers of anticipation. 

AltLsscna’s situation had now become so {>crilous, by a total 
interruption of his communications with the duke of D.dmatia, 
by the sickness which wastctl his troop, the dissention c.xisting 
between many of his generals, and the commencing disorga* 
nisation of Id's army, that he determined to retreat, w hen the 
oecui>ation of liis position ten morcd,ays would lin\e enabletl 
Soult to join him. Of the scrcral lines ojicn to his march, he 
chose that which led to the ^londcgo; determining either to 
pass that river, or to proct'ctl along its left hank toward Giian'a 
and Almcitin ; but lie previously sent off all his invalids and 
stores, by a flank movement, executed with great ability. _ At 
first, he made an indication of despatching Nej', witli the sixth 
coq)s and the cavalry, against Torres Vednis ; and thus kept 
his antagonist in suspense: but after great dcstniction of its 
munitions of war, the army, b3* rapid concentric movenmnts, 
and a gain of four da^'s’ time, occupied a position in front of 
Fomb.'d, and secured its line of retreat; for lord "Wellington, 
tliough well aware that such a retreat was intended, could take 
no decisive step, lest be should open liis lines to the cncm\' : 
he had liow'cvcr ordered marshal Beresford to close np to lus 
right on the fifth ; and on the sixth, discovering the camp at 
Santarem to he emptj*, he put his own nmij' in motion, one 
part in the direction of Thomar, the other in that of Lclria : 
but though IMnssena had commenced his march on the fourth, 
the eleventh arrived before sufficient forces rould be assembled 
to engage him ; during this interval, he had ably executed one 
of the most difficult movements in war, and had fully organised 
his retreat, unencumbered with any heavj' artillery, but pro- 
tected bj' a strong rear-guard, under Ney, who took advantage 
of every defensible posrin the line of march. 
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A slight skirmish occurred at Fombal ; where the French 
were driven from their position with such precipitation by the 
ninety-fifth regiment, and the third ca9adores of the light 
division, that they liad not time to blow up the bridge, although 
it was undermined. Montbnin was here detached, for the 
purpose of seizing Coimbra, which ii was lord Wellington’s 
immediate object to save: he also determined to drive Massena 
oat of Portugal, by skilful rather than daring operations ; being 
unwilling to run the hazard of weakening his force a direct 
attack ; and content, if he could harass and disorganise the 
enemy, while he kept his own army intire for future operations 
in Spain : the country also was full of strong positions, and the 
weather favorable to a retreating enemy 5 while ‘ Ney, with a 
happy mixture of courage, readiness, and skill, illustrated every 
league of ^und by some signal combination of tvar.’* The 
combat of Rcdinha, on the rivclfth, particularly displayed 
this marshal’s militmy talents, where an ingenious arrange- 
ment of his troops deceived lord Wellington as to their 
numbers ; and when the whole British army was rapidly ad- 
vancing on his position, he drew off his troops with incon- 
ceivable rapidity and small loss: on the thirteenth, the allies 
rcncu ed their pursuit, and soon discovered the whole French 
army, with the exception of the second corps, which was at 
Espinhal, in order of battle. The crisis of Massena’s retreat, 
as colonel Napier observes, had now arrived ; the defiles of 
Condeixa, leading on Coimbra, were behind him ; those of 
Miranda dc Corvo, leading to the Puente de Murcclla, were 
on his left; and in the fork of these two roads-, Ney was 
fixed, on a strong range of hrights, covered by a marsh and 
various artificial obstructions, by which Massena expected to 
stop the British pursuit, while 3 fontbrun occupied Coimbra : 
for he designed to pass the Mondego, and mthcr capture 
Oporto, or mmntain a position between that river and the 
Douro, till the arrival of Soult or Bessiircs should enable him 
to resume active operations.e Coimbra however was saved 
principally by the skilful and daring measures of colonel Trant, 
assisted by sir Robert Wilson, and other independent corps : 
the French commander therefore directed his march on the 
Puente de Murcclla ; and though Wellington now assumed a 

* Sir Thomas Ficton also, whose division was principally engaged 
with the rear-guard of the French army, declared, thot ‘ nis move- 
ments afforded a perfect lesson in this kind ofwarforc’ — Life of 
Ficton, V0I. i. p.' 3S5. 

3 Kapicr, vol. iii. p. 4G4. 
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more ilccided siiporioritj* over liis antagonist, yet the retreat 
mis still conducted with consummate skill and extraordinary 
success. * On the fourteenth,’ says Picton, * the light division 
was engaged with the enemy’s rear-guard as early as half- 
])ast five o’clock in the morning ; and there was a continual 
skirmish, without any intermission, til! near four o’clock in the 
afternoon.^ On the fifteenth, according to the same authority, 
another vehement attack was made by several Rritish divi- 
sions ; but the ground was particularlj' favorable to the re- 
treating forces, consisting of abrupt woodj’ heights, connected 
by narrow gorges, strongly occupied by infantry and nrtiller3'- : 
the}’ made therefore an oirstinatc resistance : but in the end 
were succcssfull}’ driven from all their positions, till night 
covered their movements. The sixteenth was cmnloj’cd by 
our troops in reconnoitring the enemj' ; whose whole force 
was concentrated on a strong wood}* ridge, covered bj' a 
rapid and unfordablc river : carl}’ the following night, how- 
ever, ho decamped, and by a forced march reached the Alva, 
which he passed at different fords, on the seventeenth, and 
tlic morning of the cighteeenth. The British army was now 
obliged to relax in the vigor of its pursuit, on account of a 
doficicnoy of provisions ; the commissariat not being able to 
keep pace witn such rapid movements ; and the enemy having 
consumed everything in the country’ with fire and sword : here 
he also dcstro^’cd large quantities of baggage and ammunition ; 
even abandoning his more distant foraging parties, which were 
intercepted and taken, to the number of 800 men, as they 
returned to the Alva. 

■\Vhilo provisions were sent up the Mondego for our forces, 
the light division and cavalry continued to pursue Mnssona, 
who reached Cclerico, on the twenty-first, with two corps, and 
all his liorse ; when he immediately opened a communication 
with Almeida, while Regnier occupied Guarda witli the second 
corps. Having thus gained the original base of his operations, 
and feeling anxious not to re-enter Spain ns a conquered 
general, he formed a design of throwing all his sick men and 
other encumbrances into Almeida; and then, passing the 
Estrella at Guarda, to advance through Sabugnl and Feha 
Macor to the Elga: there he would have established com- 
munications across the Tagus 'with Soult, and along the valley 
of that river with the king : a dose and concentric direction 
would have been given to the armies of the south, of the centre, 


« Life of Ficton, vol. i. p. 382. 
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and of Portugal ; whicli, by making a demonstration against 
Lisbon, would have dra\^n Wellignton back to the Tagus, while 
the northern army menaced the frontier. This plan however 
was strongly opmsed by Ney ; who, wishing to shorten the 
retreat, uiged tne necessity of falling back on Almeida; 
absolutely refusing to concur in Massena’s project, and even 
moving his troops in a contrary direction: the latter then 
deprived that marshal of bis command ; and ea<di sent a con* 
fidential officer to Paris to justify his conduct to Napoleon. 
From both those envoys, colond Napier professes to have 
derived information; jud^ng from which, as well as from 
other circumstances, he thunks that ‘Massena’s general views 
were as superior to those of Ney, as the latter’s readiness and 
genius in the handling of troopse in action were superior to the 
prince’s.* 

Though Ney’s insubordinarion had frustrated Massena’s 
plan, of marching on the Elg^, the latter hoped to maintain 
a position at Guarda, by aid of the army of the south; 
and to hold open communications with Soult and the 
king: but Wellington’s bold operations now disarranged his 
calculations. 

Our troops had come up on the twenty-eighth ; and together 
with them reinforcements, which were formed into a seventh 
division : on the twcnfy-ninih, by a skilful combination of 
movements, in which the third divkion, under Picton, bore a 
distinguished part, the enemy was dislodged from the heights 
and city of Guarda, though ^ted in great strength ; and the 
gallant third, having turned Massena’s leii^ took a strong posi- 
tion in his rear, within a quarter of a mile of head-quarters : 
this so alarmed him, and the absence of Ney also was so 
strongly felt, that he quickly withdrew the corps opposed to 
the other divisions, and commenced hk retreat with marks of 
great precipitation. Still unwilling to quit Portugal, Massena 
lost no opportunity of arresting the progress of his pursuers ; 
and on the third of April he eiracavored to makeanotner stand 
on the Coa, which brought on the sharp action of Sabugal. 
lord Wellington’s disporitions, on this occasion, were made 
with distinguished abifify ; but one of those accidents which 
so often disarranged militaiy operations, marred his well-con- 
certed schemes, and saved the French army : this arose from 
hk instructions not being promptly and properly obeyed ; so 
that colonel Beckwith’s brigade of the lignt division, and four 
companies of the ninety-fifth, with two squadrons of cavalp', 
and three companies of ca9adQrcs, supported by the forty-third 
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re^tnent, for a long time bore the brunt of the fight, against 
the main body of the enemy : these gallant troops, attacked on 
all sides, and occasionally compelled to give way before the 
overwhelming pressure of the opposing column, still recovered 
their ground by successive charges : thrice did the fortj’--third 
thus beat back solid masses and repel the attacks of cavalry, 
with a resolution and courage that could not be resisted : but 
all would have been vain ; the whole of the enemy’s force had 
been called up, and was about to close on this heroic little 
band, when firing was suddenly heard on thmr left : this was 
from Colville’s brigade of the third division, led by Picton 
himself ; and' as they advanced up a hill to the point of attack, 
with stem front and steady step, the general ordered them not 
to fire a shot before he gave the word of command : and not a 
shot was fired, till they came \vithin a few yards of the enemy’s 
right : then a volley was poured in close and true ; a loud cheer 
was caught up by Beckwith’s almost eshausted troops, and the 
attack renewed with fresh energy ; the head of general Dunlop’s 
column also was now seen crossing the bridge of the Coa, 
against the French right ; while our cavalry appeared on the 
rear o'f their left: the coluums under Regnicr, which were 
advancing to apparent rictory,then slowly withdrew from ‘one 
of the most glorious contests to British troops,’ according to 
lord Wellington’s own words, ‘in which they ever were 
engaged.’ 'The retreat was now continued ; and on the fifth, 
Massena crossed the frontier of Portugal, as a beaten genera), 
for -the purpose of taking refuge in Ciudad Rodrigo : but he 
acquired in this campaign a character for violence, cruelty, and 
devastation, unparalleled in the whole course of the war ; and 
left his name to" be execrated by the Portuguese, as long as any 
memorial of his acts shall exist. He had entered the country 
with 65,000 men ; he bad been reinforced with 10,000 ; and 
he repassed the frontier wth 45 , 000 , losing about 6000 in his 
retreat from Santareih. 

From Ciudad Rodrigo, where supplies were obtained, and 
detachments joined his broken army, Massena fell back to 
Salamanca; whilst his antagonist invested Almeida, sending 
the militia to their homes, and disposing his army between the 
Coa and the Agueda : beyond that river he could not take a 
position ; for the Portuguese regulars were in a sad state, and 
daily decreasing in numbers; while the misconduct of the 
regency still continued, and little or no money could be pro- 
cured. Enterfcuning however grand projects for the future, he 
demanded rdnforcements from England, and leave to carry his 
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designs into execution, iF proper opportunities should occur : 

* yet,’ saj’s colonel Napier, ‘ he ch<^cd his secret o^irations, 
reflecting on thcnadonal pride and pcr\'erscncss of the Spaniards, 
their uncertain proceedings, and the neat difliciilty, if not im- 
possibility, of ensuring any reasonable concert and assistance. 
When to this he added the had disposition of the Portuguese 
regency, and the timid temper of the English ministers, so 
many jarring elements presented themselves, that he could 
make no fixra combinations : nevertheless, maturing the lead- 
ing point of action in his own mind, he resolved to keep them 
in view, adapting his proceedings to eircumstanccs as they 
should arise.' t ‘ So deeply, however,’ sa3's the same writer, 

‘ had he probed the nature of the contest, that we shall find 
his future operations strictly comformable to his first concep- 
tions ; and alvvaj's successful.’ 

As the capture of Badaios bore strongly on all his plans, he 
left the investment of Almeida to general Spencer, and de- 
parted for the Alemtejo, there to confer n-ith marshal Bercs- 
Ibrd, who had the conduct of operations in that quarter. 
After the fall of Badqjos, Soult bad returned to Andalusia, 
leaving the siege of Campo hlayor to be conducted by Mortier : 
who, having cflbcted this achievement, rctunum to the 
Guadiana, leaving Latour ISIaubouig to dismantle the place, 
and remove its ^ns and stores to Badajos. Such was the 
state of aflairs, v^cn Bercsfbrd, who had been detached from 
our northern army during its pursuit of the French, arrived at 
Fortalagre wth 20,000 infantiy, 2000 cavalry, and eighteen 
pieces of arrilleiy. So secretly had this force been pr^ared, 
and 60 expeditiously sent by lord Wellington, that Campo 
Mayor was recovered before the enemy had time to remove all 
the stores : they also evacuated Albuquerque and Yalcncia 
d’Alcantara ; but marshal Beresford, tbough a very gallant 
soldier, does not seem to bare possessed those strote^c talents 
which would have enabled him to keep pace with tlic designs 
of the great captain. It is stated, on high military authority, 
that if, profiting by the consternation which the appearance of 
his vast force caused, and by the weakness of Mortier’s corps, 
from which Soult had abstracted large detachments, he had 
marched on Merida, driven back the fifth corps, and opened a 
fresh communication with Elvas by Jerumenba, Badajos must 
have fallen ; for its breach was not closed, nor its magarines 
replenished the fatigues however and wants of his soldiers 
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induced the marshal to put them into quarters around Elvas, 
where the Portuguese government had promised to provide 
them with sustenance, in order tliat they might undertake the 
siege of Olivenza and Badajos: he found however that the 
Portuguese regency made promises, only to betray its allies ; 
for no provisions were collected in the country, nor any means 
of transport for the troops to cross the river : Beresford there- 
fore halted till he could procure means of passing it at 
Jerumenha ; ‘ an error,* saj's colonel Napier, ' which may bo 
considered as the first and principal cause of those long and 
bloody operations, which afterwaras detained lord Wellington 
ncarlj' two years on the frontiers of Portugal ® for during 
this delay, Badajos was fortified by Philippon, and its maga- 
zines stored by the foraging parties of Latour Maubourg. On 
the fifth and sixth of April, the army, after great difficulties, 
crossed the Guadiana ; and on the seventh the French general 
came up, with a strong corps, to oppose a passage that had 
been already effected : he however surprised an advanced 
squadron of cavalry, and then came so close to the British 
position as to exchange shots; but was suffered to retire 
unmolested. During tliesc proceedings, the Spanish armies 
under Blake and Costaiios took the field, both jealous of each 
other, and also of Beresford ; but the latter, being joined by 
Madden’s cavalry, marched against Latour Maubourg, who 
retired on Llercna ; when the marshal, leaving a considerable 
force under general Cole to besiege Olivenza, took post at 
Albucra, communicating by his left with Almcndralcjo, and 
spreading his cavalry in front so as to cut off all communication 
with Badajos. On the fifteenth, Olivenza surrendered ; and 
after some movements, intended to drive Latour Maubourg 
over the Morena, and to cut oflf genera] Maransin, who was in 
pursuit of Ballastcros, whom he had defeated at Tregcnal, 
the whole army was concentrated on the sixteenth about 
Zafra : Latour Maubouig retired to Guadalcanal ; and Llercna 
was occupied by the Spanish aivalry. On the twenty-first, 
Wellington arrived at the Guadiana ; and next day, having 
forded it with Madden’s cavalry, and a brigade of German 
light infantiy under general Charles Altcn, he pushed up close 
to Badajos, and endeavored, but without success, to cut ofF a 
convoy then about to enter the toum. His lordship, knowing 
well that Soult would endeavor to interrupt the siege, refused 
to invest the place until he had received the promise of the 

» Napier, vol. iii. p. 499. 
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SjiaiiiOi pcnoral*, lHakc, ami Cjstauo*, lo uVi* 

ti|i projitim-nt fxrciiirmc, wliirli !«• iinrk<'r] oiti ; Allini-r.i 
bcias the iwint of mnc'fntrntSun for the allied fnrrf<,in iht* 
rvent of a IwItJe: {>oliiir.il diffwjiofj honiMrr. addiil to th" 
natitnd flnwne'i ami armpaiici* of tfio!<* tiffniTs, (l(;!a>i'd 
orN-rations : in the mean time, inl'dlip-nM* arri»r«l that 
^lax'cna, n'inforcwl hv the annr tif the north, and lh<* ninth 
mrp®, had n«-appear«tl on the i\p»i)a : djnfiini- IJerexfiinl 
thcix-fon* to jKJ'ttwne the «ir{T nntil nn-'niinttv fhntdil |iret ail, 
or tho fall of Almeida yhonld (lennit him to n ml n-mfoTT'i- 
tnciit, WcHinztnn rettimM with f pol'd to hi« anny: h.nin;,' 
joinei! it on ihetnentyidphlh, he iinmeili.itely eonni'ritraleil if< 
main force In'liind the I)anC.i«a' riicr; n 'ol nil neither 
to reck nor to di-cIine n hatlh*. 

f)n iho second of Muy, Ma*'ena, ouittin^ Cindjd Ihwlriso, 
and |iii<-hinp: his whole army arro'* inc Apjeila. nit»'mj>liil to 
force a pesap' to Almeida.* The tdlic* weiipicd n tine tahle- 
l.wid, lylns Iwtwemi the risers Tiirones and l).)v Casa*-; their 
left re«titi? on Tort Cono'ption, their ri'ntn* Iseinp opposite to 
thesilljp* of Almeida, and their riffht ne.ir I'Mentes Onoro: 
the front of tliis cxtcn«ise line was protti-tnl hy the Dosf’aMs, 
flow ins’ in a ilet p ras iije. Much skirmishing tmd; nl.u e on the 
csenins of the ihinl of May at Foentes Oiioro, sshieh w.is oc- 
cupied hy fisc chosen battalions of the fir*t an<l thin! disisions, 
(»('ncral*I>i’'on, without waitin': for Mas'ena* ortler*, attacked 
tlic'c troops with a ?u|icrior force; hut was Imively rncl and 
kept in clicck, until tlicir conimamlcr, colonel Williams, of tlic 
sixtieth, fell scscrcly ssounded: the eiiemy’R ellorts wen* 
nearly crowned with success, sshen the twenty-fourth, the 
sevciity-fitM, and the scsctity-ninth Tvpiiiicnts coming’ diwsn 
from the main {Hjsition, made n spirited cliarge, nnd dross* them 
from tlic sillagc for the night. 

Mascena arris cd on the rmirtli; which day he passed iti 
reconnoitring, nnd making di«i>o5itions for a more getienil en- 
gagement: being now joined by Bessiercs ss'illi 1*200 c.iv.alry 
and a battalion of flic imperial gtianl, he Iind under arms 
40,000 infantry and SOOO horse, with thirty pieces of artillery. 
On llic morning of the fifth, n fiirioits attack was made on our 
right by the cavalry under Muntbnin, which scry severely 
handled the light disision: but the chief share of the roinb.it 
fell to the thim under Piclon, ivhicli, for its extreme bravery 
and gallant exertions on every occasion, bad aerjuined in the 
army the npcUation of ‘ the flghting division.’ The village of 
Fuentes Onoro iros ngmii the main object of contention; 
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Drouet being ordered to carry it atthe moment when Montbrun’s 
cavalry should turn the British right wing : a delay however 
of two hours occurred, and the place was defended in the most 
determined manner by the same gallant regiments which 
sustained the unequal combat of yesterday ; and that, against 
repeated assaults, supported by a tremendous cannonade: 
about two o’clock, however, these troops began to give way 
and to fall back behind the village; when the eighty-eighth, 
under colonel 'Wallace, led on by major-general Mackinnon, 
moved up to support them, making so overwhelming a charge 
through the streets, that the enemy was driven out with 
immense loss ; though he still kept up a heavy, but not very 
destructive cannonade, at a distance. 

When the action ceased, both armies remained in observ- 
ation : on the sixth, the Frendi general sent his wounded men 
to the rear, without making any demonstration of attack : while 
lord Wellington completed some intrenebments to defend his 
position. As great insuliordinalion existed among his principal 
ofBcers, Massena rccrossed the Agueda on the tenth, and soon 
afterwards returned to France, being superseded in his 
command by Marmont, who had lately been (Seated duke of 
Ragusa. 

Almeida was now lefl to its fate ; but the skilful and daring 
conduct of its governor. General Brennier, allowed very little 
honor to be acquired by its captois. After blowing up the 
fortifications and destroying the guns^** in so ingenious a 
manner as to elude all notice of the blockading regiments, he 
succeeded in hreakii^ through them with his garrison ; which 
after a slight loss, cfiectcd a junction with the second corps 
under Begiiier. Marmont then withdrew the greater part of 
his anny to Salamanca; and Wellington set.out for Imdajos, 
leaving four divisions, under general Spencer, and directing the 
third and seventh, with the second German hussars, to follow 
him. During his absence in the north, marshal BeresforJ, 

w lie fired several guns at the same time, with very heavy 
charges, placing one across the muzzle of the other ; so that while 
some shots fiew toward the besiegers, and a loud explosion was 
heard, others destre^ed pieces of cannon without attracting notice : 
and for two days he continued this work of destruction, blowing up 
his mines and issuing from Almeida about one o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the lltb of May. The way was opened by the bayonet, 
when they boldly passed between our picquets ; and though pursued 
by generals Pack ond Campbell, they continued their march in a 
compact body, without firing; and were well guided through the 
positions held by our troops. 
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liavins obiainctl the acquiescence of the Spanish generals, han 
invesred that important fortress ; hut to the great discredit of 
our own got eminent, no army was ever so ill jirovidnl uith 
materials for a siege: the engineer ofliicers v ere men of high 
talent and zial; but without proper tools and cannon of suf- 
ficient calibre, without a single corjts of sappers and miners, or 
a private' who knew how to carry on approaches under fire, 
they were opposed to the most numerous, scientifie, and 
avarlike set ol men that any age or nation ever |>ro(hiced ; 
omitting, however, the description of this dnsucces'=ful ojiera- 
tion, let us proccnl to notice tho^c movements on the side of 
Andalusia which drew the allies from the licsiegcd fortres'-. 
Soult, haaing had time to nMinranise that province after the 
disasters attendant on tlic battle of Barosa, and to collect a 
powerful rcinfoircnieiit, suddenly advanced ; and, being joined 
on his march by general Maransin and Latour Manbourg. 
arrived on the fifteenth of May at Santa Marta, about twenty- 
four milc« distant from Badajos. Beresford remained till the 
night of the twelfth, in a state of much uncertainty ; and then, 
contrarr to the advice of his engineer officers, who promised 
to put Iiini in possession of the pface within three daj s, he de- 
termined to rai«c the siege: for this determination ho has 
received ^rcat praise from colonel Najiicr, who observes, that 
the promise was ill-founded and if it had been otlicrwise, 
Soult would have surprised him in the trenches :t> his firm- 
ness, therefore, in tiiis instance, saved the army; and having 
sktlfiilly removed his battering train to the right bank of the 
Guadiana, he held a conference with the Spanish generals, on 
the thirteenth, at Valvcrdc, where it was resolved to meet the 
foe at Albuera : this resolution, however, Ikis not been thought 
intitled to the same applause; for he had only 7000 British 
troops to act against a superb army of French veterans ; his 
main object could have been attained without a battle ; while a 
defeat would have drawn lord Wellington again within the 
lines of Torres Vedras, and let a tremendous army into Portu- 
gal, to the probable ruin of tlic peninsula. Tlie corps under 
Ballastcros and Blake, which had united at Baracotta, were 
now falling back on Almcndral ; and Blake engaged to bring 
them into line before noon on the fifteenth: but, alas! the 
arrogance, inactivity, and incapacity of this man occasioned 
torrents of the best British blood to flow. On the morning of 
the fifteenth, a position was taken on a ridge about four miles 

» Kaincr,val.iiLp. 520. 
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long, sloping down toward the river of Albuera in front ; and 
at tlircc o’clock in the afternoon, the whole of the allied 
cavalry were driven in, passing the stream, and abandoning a 
woody height on the other side; which, being unoccupied, 
enabled Soult to mask his principal dispositions for battle. At 
that time, the fourth division had not come up from Badajos, 
where it appears to have been imprudently lelt ; and Blake’s 
movements were so slow, that he did not reach the ground 
assigned to him, on the right of the line, before eleven at 
night ; nor was his rear in a position before three next morning : 
oniers were sent to hasten Colo and Madden, the former of 
whom brought up two brigades of the fourth division, w’ith the 
infantry of the fii'th Spanish army and two squadrons of Portu- 
guese cavalry ; which latter were sent to reinforce our country- 
men, under colonel Otway, on the left of the line ; while the 
Spaniards joined Blake on the right Soult having, on the 
evening of the fifteenth, examined and detected the weak 
points in his adversary’s line, placed a very strong force behind 
the wooded height above-mentioned, ibr the purpose of 
turning tlie right wing of the allies, and driving it back on their 
centre. The battle commenced at an early liour on the six- 
teenth, by an attempt of the French division under Godinot, 
to cross the bridge before Albuera, where they suffered much 
from the well-directed fire of our artillery : but Beresford soon 
discovered that the main attack was to be directed against his 
right wing, and therefore he sent Blake dii'cctions to make a 
change in his front, for the purpose of meeting it ; thk order 
the arrogant Sjianiard refused to obey, telling colonel Ilardingc 
that the real attack was at the bridge : the marshal, therefore, 
after sending another message as vainly as the former, was 
obliged himself to gallop to Blake’s post, w here nothing had 
been done : the enemy’s dense columns, however, had already 
emerged from the wood ; and before Beresford could make the 
necessary evolutions, were close on our right wing: their 
artillery then opened ; their infantry poured in a destructive 
fire ; and their cavalry, outflanking the front, put the Spaniards 
into the utmost disorder. Soult, thinking that the whole allied 
army was yielding, pushed forward his columns, while his 
reserves mounted the hill, and his batteries were placed in 
position : but at this crisis, general AYilliam Stewart arrived 
with colonel Colbome’s brigade, from tlie second division: 
the colonel, who was not sttri)asscd by Ney himself in the 
management of troops in action, desired to form in order of 
battle before they ascended the hill ; but the general, whose 
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jir.jipliioin fYjnraw, at iliU moment, lilin'IH !ii« jiitljmciit, Icil 
lip ill mliiinn, ami Jwlcaroml to ili'jiUiy into liim iw liii- iut- 
uliniis arrhcfl at tlic $titnmit ; n fatal error! for the hcavy 
now fnliinpr, m-ibhil four rrfriniMiis of IiM«sari' and 
lanwr? to p3« the rislit flnnh without oliciTratioii : ihe«o 
cnine nisiiiii;: on the rear of oiir line at the \rry iii<lant of in 
development ; and one hattalion only, ^^ili^ll had not deplfiyn], 
n'!rKiino>I imhroken. Dreadful ’\nH tlie fl.iiishiir tiiat 
rn=uc<l, while rrcnch and I’olith liorFomen rode violently mer 
the field, piittinir to death nil 'tmctrler!, and piereiiip the 
wounded, who had fiHcn, with their loni and tcrrihle ppear; . 
ill tlii« tuniidt, the llrititli rommander-in-ehief wa« hiiti«elf en- 
coniiteri'd hy a lancer; hut heiiitre.ndowed with pnui perfoiial 
«trcnzth and «•oarare, hr parried the thnicl, and nnliorsiHl ins 
m^Vilant : he would have Kpaml the man, hut hiv life win 
itnlantly taken hy a 'oldler. Dunn? tlii? lime, the Spanich 
line continued to firi'. tliouch the Bnti'-li were liefon* them ; 
yet no exhortation^ of Beresfonl could imhiec them to ndvanee, 
though ho si’ired an cnrigti, and carried liini with lii« toloiv hy 
main force toward the enemy : Sonit, however, heinp pruventeil 
hy the weather from seeing accurately the state of thitips, 
kept 111 ® heavy columns lopethcr; while his cavalry w*as 
rlieeked in its attemnt to hero in tlial of tlic allies, hy ^neral 
Lunilcy. with the iilile assistance of the hor«o artillery : Col- 
homc also still niamtamed the heights with the thirty-fir>t 
repimont ; Stew art, w ho had escaped the spears of the lancers, 
was loadinppcncral lloiiehton's hrigndc up the hill, in a better 
onicr of battle ; and Sonit found, to his cost, tliat the day was 
S till to he won. 

As soon as Houghton’s ropiments arrived on the Fiimmit, 
major Dickson plaewl our artillctj’ in line; the surviving 
brigade of the second division came up on the Juft ; and two 
Spanisli corps being at lost persuaded to move, the fight 
was viporously renewed : pcncral Stewart was twice wounded, 
hut rci'uscd to giiit the field ; colonel Duckworth, of tlio fortj-- 
cightli, was slain ; and the gallant Houghton fell in the act of 
cliccring his men: such, however, was (ho slaughter in our 
ranks, tlint scarcely onc>thinl in each regiment that had 
mounted the hill remained unhurt ; tlic enemy was for n time 
checked hy Dickson’s artilloiy ; but the Polish lancers ogam 
chained, and captured six of his guns. At this dreadful crisis 
it is said that marshal Beresford, having exhausted all his per- 
sonal resources, meditated a retreat ; hut before the fatal order 
W'os given, some of liis staff uigcd the possibility of recovering 
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the day with ecncral Cole’s two brigades of the fourth 
division ; one consisting of Portuguese, under general Harvey ; 
the other of British fusileers, under sir William Myers. 
While the cominaudcr hesitated, colonel llartlinge *2 boldly 
undertook to order Cole’s advance; and then, riding up to 
colonel Abercrombie, who commanded the remnant of the 
second division, directed him to continue the contest: the die 
was thus east, and Bercsfonl acquiesccd.^^ 

At this time, when six British guns were in possession of 
the enemy, whose reserves were coming fast up, and all the 
field was in confusion, Cole’s fusileers, flanked by a battalion 
of the Lusitaninn Ic^on, ascended the hill, dispersed the 
lancers, recaptured the guns, and appeared on the right of 
Houghton’s brigade ns Abercrombie passed it on tlie left ; the 
contest that ensued is described b}’ tne peninsular historian in 
language that demands insertion, while it defies emulation : — 
‘ Such a gallant lino,’ he saj's, ‘ issuing from the midst of the 
smoke, and rapidly separating itself from the confused and 
broken multitude, startled the enemy’s heavy masses, which 
were increasing, and pressing onwards, ns to an assured 
viotoiy : they wavered, hesitated ; and then vomiting forth n 
storm of fire, hastily endeavored to enlarge their front, while 
a fearful discharge of grape from all their artillery whistled 
through the Bridsh ranks. Myers was killed ; Cole, and the 
three colonels, Ellis, Blackency, and Hawkshawc, fell 
wounded ; and the fusilcer battalions, struck by the iron 
tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships : but suddenly 
and sternly recovering, thev closed on their teniblc enemies ; 
and then was seen with wliat strength and majesty' a British 
soldier fights: in vain did Soult, by voice and gesture, 
animate his Frenchmen ; in vain did the hardiest veterans, 
e.vtric.'iting themselves from the crowded columns, sacrifice 
their lives to gain time for the mass to open out on such a fair 
field ; in vain did the mass itself bear up, and, fiercely striving, 
fire indiscriminately on friends and foes; while horsemen, 
hovering on the flank, threatened to chaigc our advancing line. 
Nothing could stop that astonishing infantry : no sudden burst 
of undisciplined valor, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened the 
stability of their order : their flashing eyes were bent on the 
dark columns in front ; their measured tread shook the ground ; 
their dreadful volleys swept an-ay tlie head of ever^' formation ; 
their deafening shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that 
Now governor-general of British India. 

>3 Napier, voL iii. p. 539. 
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faim nil parts of the tuniiiltuaus crowil ; as fnol hy foot, 
r.nil whli a linrnil wmap* it was dritrn by llic incr^'ant iifror 
nf tlio iittnc-k to the farthest c<l(ri* of the hill. In vnin did tiic 
Frerieli re-erM'*, jotnin" with the stnicfline imillitiide, en- 
deavor to su-tain the ficht: their elTorts oiiVi’ inrre:i‘>'d ilic 
im-iiiediabk’ eonfii<ion ; iind the miphty tnws.'pii inp way like 
a loo'ened clillj went lieadlonc down the n'-eiit: the rain 
flowed after in streams, disrolored with blood: and 1500 
imwoitnded men, the n>mnantof GOOO unconi|iierabIe Hniisli 
soldiers, stood tritiinphant on the f.ital hill.’ 

Colonel llanlinse’s decision haviiitr hrou"ht on a crisis, 
Rcrc'fonl exerted himself to improve it; and Hlake’s flr-t line, 
whiih had not yet hi'cti ensapetl, wai ordered on the villape: 
this movement i»ennitte«l Alien’s German and other troops to 
come up to the right; hut so rapid was the execution ot the 
fiisilcer*., that the enemy’s infanti^* wen? never tniiehwl liy 
these reinforcements: which nevertheless stiilercd severely 
from the French artillery midef pcncnil Rnly: inrnnwliile, 
the contest was obstinately eontiiiuetl at the v’illape; thnuph, 
after the eomplete defeat of his grand attack, Sonlt withdrevv 
Gudinot’s division from that miarter also. In this short hut 
sanpuin.irj' batik*, five Frencli pcncnils, with 8000 other 
ofricTs mid men, were either killed or wounded : on the other 
side, 2000 Spaniards, with 600 German* and Portiipiiesc, w ere 
jiut hurf th rirtiiliat } liiit of pure British troops only 1500 
were left slandinsr out of 6000! the rest were found liiiip, as 
they had fought, in their ranks; more slain than all tliut fell 
in ford 'IVelhiiptoirs campaign against ^lassena. The whole 
night long a deluge of rain came down, while the ravines and 
wooded hills, on each side of the river, rcsniiiuled with shrieks 
and groans from dying men; but Beresford had not a siillicicnt 
number ofBritisli unhurt to attend Ids wounded soldiers. In 
these distressing circumstances, lie sent to Blake to ask assist- 
ance; but the monster refused it, saying: ‘ it was customary 
with allied armies for each to lake care of its ow n men,' 
Next d.ay, both generals maintained their respective stations : 
the French, whose loss was far less serious than that of their 
opponents, were still menacing; and Beresford, in great 
agitation, expected another attack ; with consuinmntc judgment, 
however, he kept his posiUon ; and was joined on the seven- 
teenth by the third brigade of the fourth division : on tlie 
eighteenth, to his infinite joy, Soult took the unwise step of 
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retreating toward LIcrena ; and the same day lord Wellington 
arrived, inspected the state of afiairs, and, returning to Elvas, 
directed the third and seventh divisions, which had arrived at 
Campo Mayor, to complete the investment of Radajos: so 
inadequate, however, were his means, that it became a jest in 
the army to say, that he was suing Badnjos in forma pauperis. 
Under the direction, however, of that admirable offeer, major 
Dickson, a battering train was got together ; general Hill took 
the command of the covering army ; the cavalr}' was pushed 
forward to observe Soult; and, on the twenty-ninth, ground 
was broken before tliis important place: on the sixth of June, 
a breach in Fort Cristoval was reported practicable, and an 
assault was ordered at midnight: it was both given and 
repelled ndth intrepidity ; three fhiitless attempts being made 
to scale the wall : rime now pressed ; the French armies were 
moving into position, and another assault was determined on : 
the breach having been again battered, a larger storming party, 
better provided tlian the former, boldly attempted it ; but this 
also was driven back wth still greater loss : on the tenth, 
therefore, lord Wellington removed his stores, and turned the 
siege into a blockade ; for be discovered by an intercepted 
letter that the provisions of the garrison were nearlj' exhausted, 
and he determined to try the chances of war. In the mean 
time, Marmont, having provided for the defence of Ciudad 
Rodrigo, was advancing, in pursuance of the emperor’s instruc- 
tions, to support Soult on the Guadinna; and the latter 
marshal, being reinforced by Drouet, prepared once more to 
relieve Badajos. On the fourteenth, it vras known that 
hlannont was at Truxillo, and could reach Soult in four days : 
the blockade therefore was raised ; but Wellington, hoping to 
engage Soult separately, still lingered at Albucra, where he 
intrenched his camp, and took care to occupy a hill on the 
right, of which his antagonist had once taken so great an 
advantage : the duke of Dalmatia’s caution, however, frustrated 
this design ; on the seventeenth the allies rccrosscd the river, 
and two days afterwards Badajos was relieved. 

Lord Wellington now placed his arm3" in a veiy advantageous 
position between the rivers Caya and Gebora ; while his op- 
ponents were quartered along the Guadiana, abo^ e and below 
Badajos : a great crisis seemed to be at hand : the French 
armies were far superior to the British, especial]}' in cavalr}' ; 
while the Portuguese regency had reduced their contingents 
to the lowest degree of miseiy- by starvation, and had utterly 
neglected all the fortresses of the countr}'. The enemy had 
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nearly' deserted Andalusia, Castile, and the Asturias, to collcet 
together their present ovenyhelming force; their generals 
were men of first-rate talent; and a victory at this tinie_ would 
have sent lord Wellin^on to Idsbon, if not out of the peninsula : 
but they felt the weight of moral over physical force | their 
defeats were still recent; they knew the constitution of 
British troops ; and they were well aware that a general now 
commanded them nhowonld mve his opponents no advantage 
in militarj- manoeuvres : when lord Wellington, therefore, who 
ncitiier ui^ed nor declined a combat, had waited lon^ enough 
to allow the Spaniards an opportunity of rising against their 
oppressors in the evacuated prorinccs, he despatched Blake 
against Seville; but that wretched commander, instead of 
occupying, as he might, the capital of Andalusia, wasted his 
time aminst the fortress of Nicbla, which he could not take 
through want of artillery ; yet Soult, fearing for the province, 
withdrew his army to the bonks of the Guadalquivw : Mar- 
mont then, retiring gradually fiom before Badajos, quartered 
his troops in the valley of the Tagus, with the escMtion of 
one division lefl at Truxillo ; at the same time, the filth corps 
retired on Zafra, and Wellington found himself relieved from 
the presence of his antagonists, when he had most reason to 
fear their exertions : his troops, however, were now suffering 
so much from the terrible fever of the Guadiana, that this 
alone would have prevented him from resuming the siege of 
Badajos at present, if other reasons had not induced him to 
adopt a new sj'stem of operations. 

In Catalonia, Suchet had stormed Tarragona, with circum- 
stances of cruelty calculated to strike terror into the fortresses 
of Valencia and Murcia, against which he was making large 
preparations : powerful reinforcements were advancing by the 
northern line from France ; and os no efibrts had been made 
by the Spaniards to shake off the French yoke, while Soult 
and Marmont were detained on the banks of the Guadiana ; 
these generals were left at liberty to plan an enterprise, under 
the direction of Napoleon, calculate to change the whole 
aspect of the war. In the mean time, the weakness and 
anarchy of the Spaniards were daily increasing; and the 
faction in Portugal, wbidt was called a government, carried 
its insolence toward the English, as well as its peculation and 
crnelly toward the natives, to such a height, that lord 
Wellington, having drawn up dear statements of his grievous 
situation, sent one to the Brarils, and the other to his own 
government; with a strong intimation, that unless a new 
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system were adopted, he would resign his command. The 
marquis Wellesley made strenuous efforts in both countries to' 
support his brother, who had to contend with difficulties that 
would have overwhelmed an}' common man ; for the Souzas 
employed spies about his person, and misrepresented both his 
actions and his motives to the government of Rio Janeiro : with 
respect to the war, however, he had penetrated the enemy’s 
project ; and did not despmr of baffling it, if he could over- 
come political embarrassments : to Portugal he still looked, as 
to a strong citadel, n-hicli would be impregnable, if he could 
gain firm possession of its resources ; and these he hoped by 
his brother’s assistance to obtain ; when he might either strike 
partial blows against the French, or oblige them to concentrate 
their forces. Confident in his own genius and the valor of his 
troops, he felt that he could hold his foes, even so concentrated, 
in check, while the Spaniards ruined the small posts in their 
rear, cut off supplies, and disorganised the provincial adminis- 
trations. 

Haring, therefore, dclibcratelv formed his plans, he deter- 
mined to leave sir Rowland lEill, with 10,000 infantry, a 
division of cavalry, and four brigades of artillery, in a position 
about Portale^e and Villa Vidosa, well covered against 
attack \ and rvith a retreat secured cither on Abrantes, or on 
the communioations with Beira : the rest of Iris anny he placed 
in good quarters at Gastello de Vide, and other places near 
the Tagus ; partly to escape the Guadiana fever, and partly 
■to oppose Marmont’s movements ; it was not long, however, 
before he arranged offensive measures ; though the positions 
of tile French armies, and the misconduct of the Portuguese 
regency, left him no means of undertaking any extensive 
operations. Ignorant of the ^at strength of the army of the 
north, he determined to attati Ciudad Rodrigo, and hoped to 
capture it before Marmont could come to its assistance: 
having, therefore, secretly prepared a large battering train, 
which was transported up the Douro, to Lamego, he broke up 
his camp, and arrived with his main force on the Coa, about 
the eighth of August : on the sixth, however, supplies had 
been thrown into Ciudad Rodrigo, sufficient for two months ; 
accordingly, the troops were quartered near the sources of the 
Coo and Agueda, close to the line of communication between 
jliarmont and Dorsenne, who commanded the army of the 
north: preparations for the siege went on briskly, until 
Wellington discovered the strength of the northern array, 
from which more than 20,000 disposable forces could be 
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draivn : as his plans ircre based on calculations unconnected 
xnth this force, which, if Gallicia had been under a good 
administration, never would have existed, he was obliged to 
turn the siege into a blockade, and w*ait for events. In the 
mean time, his military chest was totally exhausted; even the 
wages of the muleteers, on whose fidelity and efiiciency the 
war absolutely depended, were six months in nrrear; and 
disputes with then^nty were more ncrimonious than ever; 
since that stupid government, thinking the fate of Portugal 
secure, had deprived Mr. Stuart of his scat at the council, and 
was actually devising means to get rid of the British army.'s 
At this period, an opinion, vhicb was strengthened by inter- 
cepted letters, prerailcd in Spain, that Napoleon was coming 
to resume the command of his armies ; when our commander, 
with characteristic prudence, turned his thoughts again toward 
the impregnable lines of Torres Vedras; requiring of the 
rcgenc}’, that the roads and bridge^ broken up by Massena’s 
retreat, should be repmred: but they disregarded all his 
reprcscntaiions ; and as the .otxtson was remarkably wet, the 
roads became nearly impassable ; so that fortune favored the 
British army, in directing the emperor’s attention to more 
distant objects. 

In the midst of these cares, lord Wellington was suddenly 
called into action. Ciudad Bodrigo haring Iwcn blockadra 
six weeks, and its provisions beginning to fail, Marmont and 
Dorsenne put their forces in motion, and met, on the twenty- 
first of September, nt Tamames ; their united armies amounted 
to about 60,000 men, including 6000 cavalry, with 100 pieces 
of artillery ; while the force under the British commander was 
not more than 50,000 ; and some portion of that was necessarily 
occupied in the close investment of Bodrigo : his position also 
was weak, on account of its great extent ; his centre, under 
Picton, resting on the heights of Pastores and £1 Bodon ; his 
right wing being posted beyond the Agueda, and behind the 
Yadillo ; and his left, under Graham, at Espeja, on the Lower 
Azara. On the twenty-fourth, the fourth division was brought 
up to Guinaldo, the pivot of future operations; the fifth 
remaining at St. Fayo, to watch the passes of Estremadura. 

On the twenty-fifth, the enemy were in motion by da 3 'brea]r, 
to attack the centre of the allies; when fourteen battalions, 
with thirty squadrons and twelve guns, under Montbrun, came 
thundering over the plain, by the road leading to Guinaldo. 
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As the seventy-fourth and sixtieth regiments, stationed at 
Pastorcs, ivcre too far distant to be called in, and Pieton, with 
three other regiments at El Bodon, could not immediately join 
the combat, ellington ordered a brigade of the fourtli division 
from Guinaldo, and directed general Colville to draw up the 
seventy-seventh and fifth British regiments, with the twenty- 
first Portuguese, and two brigades of their artillery, on the lull 
over which the road to Guinaldo passed, supporting their flanks 
with Alien’s three squadrons of horse. Fortunately, the im- 
petuosity of the French cavalry led them so much in advance 
of their infiuitrj’, that they had for a long time to contend alone 
against the allies : after galloping o\-cr the plain, and crossing 
a ravine, under fire of the Portuguese artillery, they charged 
vehemently up a stceji rocky causeway, regardless of the 
numbers that were struck down b^’ a storm of shot : still they 
persevered ; but at the summit they were checked by the Ger- 
man troopers, who, though few in number, being hivorcd by 
the nature of the ground, boldly chaiigcd the heads of the 
ascending masses. Montbrun, however, resolute to win, brought 
up his artillery ; under cover of which, his horsemen gained 

? round, and then pushed on with such rapidity, that the 
ortuguese artillerymen were sabred, and their guns captured, 
before the smoke had cleared away sufficiently to show the 
enemy on the summit. At this critical moment, the fifth regi- 
ment, under major Ridge, a daring son of Mars, deployed 
suddenly into lino; and having poured a volley into the French 
cavalry, dashed at them with the bayonet, and retook the 
artillery, which again opened its fire : but although this no\cl 
experiment was for a time successful, Montbrun still pressed 
onward with fresh masses against our left flank, while other 
squadrons penetrated between the right and the village of El 
Bodon, from which Pieton was with difficulty bringing up his 
troops: the expected brigade of the fourth division hact not 
made its appearance; the French infantry was rapidly aj)- 
proachiiig; and the danger was now imminent; when loi^ 
Wellington ordered both Colville and Pieton to fall back, and 
unite in the plain : tlie former instantly threw his two regiments 
into a square, which however was exposed to attack on all 
sides; the cavalry came thundering on them; but in vaiii did 
the gallant squadrons charge those steady veterans, whose 
volleys thinneU their ranks, and whose bayonets presented 
an insuperable barrier against cvciy assault. 

Arrived at the plain, they were joined by the forty-fifth, the 
seventy-fourth, and the dghty-eighth regiments under Pieton, 
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\\1]0 placed himself at the head of his division, and led it off 
under the most critical and trjdng circumstances imaginable : 
Montbrun with fifteen squadrons pressed closely on its right, 
endeavouring to impede its movements, till the arrival of his 
infantiy and artillery, of which he had only one battery in 
the field. Picton saw that nothing but the 'most rapid and 
orderly march could save his men from annihilation: the 
enemy’s horse never quitted them for an instant ; while aparc 
of six guns, taking them on the flank and rear, was pouring in 
a terrible firo of round-shot, grape, and canister. Marching on 
the left of the column, he c^mly exhorted his men to mind 
the quarter distance, and ‘the telling off:' — ^Your safety,’ he 
added, ‘ my credit, and the honor of the army, all rest with 
you at this moment.’ Each battalion had in turn to form a 
rearguard, in order to repel the enemy’s advance ; and then, 
oftcr a volley, to fall back in double quick time behind that 
which uasinits rear: nothing is more trying to troops than 
this c\’Qlution without cavaliy; since the least unsteadiness in 
forming, or irregularity in retreat, may lead to the instant 
destruction of the whole force : about four o’clock in the even- 
ing, this brave band gained the intrenched camp, near 
Guinaldo, and the danger was at an end : by its retreat, how- 
ever, the seventy-fourth and sixtieth regiments atPastores were 
deserted ; but these also, having crossed the Agueda by a ford, 
happily reached their comrades in the night. Next day, 
Marmont brought up a tremendous force against the position ; 
which lord Wellington maintuned, because ho would not 
abandon his light division, under Craufurd, which did not 
arrive till three o’clock in the afternoon, and the French 
gencml, not being well acquainted witli the true situation of 
his antagonist, forbore to bring on a combat : Wellington 
therefore in the night drew ofiT his army into a new imsition, 
between the Coa and the sources of the Agueda ; from that 
moment, Marmont never recovered the opportunity of success ; 
and when he discovered the true state of affairs, he is said to 
have exclaimed, in allusion to Napoleon’s fortune, * Wellington’s 
star also is bright.’ The fourth division, under general Cole, 
was loft at Aldca dc Ponte, to which place the duke of Bagusa 
pressed his advance next day, when a short, but desperate 
conflict took place for that village, whicli, after much hard 
fighting, remained vritli the British : that same night, the allies 
atrain retreated to a strong and defensible line behind Soita, 
\rhcrc both their flanks were protected by the Coa. Marmont, 
instead of pursuing them, resolved to retrace his steps to the 
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^ alloy of the Tngus, contented with having relieved Ciudad 
lloilrigo, and driven its besiegers from the walls : the example 
of Mascena was sufficient to deter him from a campaign in 
Portugal. 

The allied army now went into cantonments, and lord 
'Wellington took this opportiinitj* of collecting such materials 
as would enable him to carry Ciudad Rodrigo bj- a more rapid 
method than that of blockade. In October, a singular event 
occurred : the troop of Don Julian Sanchez, a celebrated 
guerilla chieftain, going to an ambuscade, fell in with the cattle 
Ijclonging to the garrison ; when general Regnaud, the gover- 
nor, liappening to be near at hand with a small escort of 
cavalry, charged the marauders, and was taken prisoner: 
the cattle was hailed as a most desirable acquisition by the 
soldiers, who^e camp was not overstocked with provisions’: but 
a still more valuable capture was made in the south by sir 
Rowland Hill, in a brilliant attack on the division of general 
Girard, who had crossed the Giiadiana at Merida, and was 
annoying the northern district of Estremadura. General Hill, 
having procured lord Wellington’s consent, took measures for 
driving him from his position at Caccres, and forcing him to 
iTcross the river ; in consequence of which the French retreated 
before the British commander, who followed them as rapidly 
ns the wretched state of the weather permitted ; but was unable 
to obtain information of their route, until he fortunately dis- 
covered it himself at Maljiartida, where he rested to give some 
repose to his fatigued troops, llaving resumed his march to 
intercept his retiring foes by a shorter road, he ascertained, 
that being entirely unaware of his approach, they were resting 
at a place called Arroyo do Molinos ; where he determined to 
surprise, or at least bring them to an action. After a long forced 
march, njade with incredible patience and sccrcsy’'by his 
harassed soldiers, he arrived on the evening of the 17th of 
October at Alcuescar, within four miles of his antagonist’s 
position, who was ouite unconscious of danger. Every precau- 
tion was taken by tne Britbh commander : the light companies 
were thrown into the villages to prevent their inhabitants from 
alarming the enemy; while the other troops wore stationed 
around them, with strict orders not to light a single fire during 
the whole rainy and tempestuous night. Their British hearts 
liowcvcr were cheered and wanned by the hope of victory ; 
and the first streaks of dnwTi were scarcely visible in the hori- 
zon, when the dift'erent columns fell in without the note of a 
bugle, or the boat of a single drum. After filing quietly 
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through the villages, and erasing an intervening mountain, 
they found themselves, as day began to break, about half a 
mile from Arroyo de Molinos, when a violent hail-storm 
suddenly coming on, occasioned the French piquets to turn 
away their faces from their advancing foes: as the decisive 
moment however approached, the sky became dear ; one of the 
enemy’s brigades had marched off, and the rest were preparing 
to follow, when a rapid movement of the British troops took 
place; the first brigauc being led against the village of 
Arroyo by sir Rowland Hill himsdf, the second under general 
Howard moving qiuetly round to the other side of the place 
for the purpose of intercepting the expected fugitives, while 
the cavalry advanced between tiiem ready to take advantage of 
circumstances. Presently the 7lst and 92nd regiments charged 
rapidly down the street, driving the enemy before them at the 
point of the bayonet, after a feeble attempt at resistance by the 
French cavalry : their infantry, however, having emerged from 
the village, endeavoured to form two squares under the protec- 
tion of cavalry on their left; but the 71st regiment, lining 
some garden walls, poured into them a destructive fire, which 
was augmented by that" of artillery: the confusion thence 
arising soon ended in flight on one side, and in a memorable 
pursuit on the other. Just behind the routed forces rose 
the steep and rocky Sierra de Montanches, up which they 
endeavoured to clamber, throwing away their arms and all 
other incumbrances, and yielding themselves prisoners when- 
ever they were overtaken. In the excitement of such a chase 
the pursuers seemed to forget all the troubles of the preceding 
night, laughing, shouting, leaping about in their heavy ac- 
coutrements, and seizing on men or horses at almost every step; 
until they were stopped at the very edge of the Sierra by 
general Howard’s brigade. The capture of nearly 1500 
prisoners, among whom were several of high rank, signalized 
this brilliant achievement Lieut. Blakeney, of the 28th, 
having leaped over a wall, took the prince d’Arembcrgfromthe 
midst of a group of officers : general Brun also was taken, as 
well as three colonels, and about thirty inferior officcis; 
although Girard himself, with a few followers, escaped over 
the bridge of Medellin, declaring that he would die sooner 
than surrender. Leaving behind him his baggage and artilleiy, 
he joined Drouet’s corps at ^ifra, while the British general 
returned to his old quarters, after a loss of about seventy men 
killed or wounded ; but the report of Girard’s disaster set all 
the French corps in motion, and every thing seemed to 
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intliontc llie dcsifni of a combined attack. A spirit of insub- 
ordination, liowcvcr, in several corps, and a project of Soult to 
destroy Ballasteros ami capture Tarifa, dissijjatcd this alarm ; 
and the indcfatiprablc Hill, advancing^ again into Estremadurn, 
obtained some advantages over the enemy ; who, in consequence, 
evacuated Merida. On the side of A^alcncia, Suchet was 
carrying even-tiling before him : having reduced Tarragona 
and iMoiitscrrat, the French marshal advanced against Murviedro, 
wliich ho took by storm, as well ns its strong citadel, built on 
the site of tlic ancient Sagtintuni : his invasion was jirotcctcd 
by the French army of the north, which, menacing Gallicia, 
fixed the allies on the Agneda ; while in the province itself 
cvervthing was favourable to his designs; for he was opposed 
in tlio field bv the incapable Blake, between vliosc faction 
and that of falacios the captain general, a violent enmity 
existed. After the fall ofS.iguntum, Suchet commenced opera- 
tions against the lai^e and powerful city of Valencia, in w Inch 
ho had enclosed Blake’s army as in a net : on the second of 
December, the Spanish general, floundering like a huge fish, 
endeavoured to break the meshes, and escape; but he was 
driven back into the toils, and the last day of the year saw the 
citv completely invested. 

Tlie gallant conduct of the British army, though it begins 
to occupy so large a space in our annals,* must not render us 
forgetful of that other invincible arm of defence, the navy : 
the seas indeed had been so cleared of antagonists, that an 
opportunit 3 ' of putting forth its strength now rarclv occurred : 
this year, however, some brilliant actions took place, which 
showed plainly that the valor and skill of our naval heroes re- 
mained unimpaired. Early in March, a squadron of four fri- 
gates, of which three carried onlj- thirty-two guns each, and 
the other thirtj’-cight, under the command of captain Ilostc, 
discovered five French frigates, of much larger size, with one 
corvette, four brigs, two scliooncrs, a xebec, and a gun boat, 
oft’ the island of Lissa, to which they were conveying 500 
troops, with materials necessary for its fortificatio'n. The 
enemy, as soon as they perceived the British squadron, endea- 
vored to turn against us our system of naval tactics, and boro 
down in two divisions to the attack : the attempt, however, to 
break our line did not succeed; and the rcstdt proved that 
there ‘ is something beyond this manceuvre to which our 
naval superiority and suraess must be ascribed. The French 
commodore next attempted to round the van of the British 
ships, and so, by engaging to leeward, place them between 
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ttvo fires; but in the act of wearing for this purpose, his 
Rigatc of forty-four guns went on shore among the rocks, and 
was soon afterwards blown up : undismayed by this accident, 
the enemy still persevered iii the attempt, passing with their 
starboard division under the stem of the British ships, and 
engaging them to leeward ; while their larboard division 
tacked and remained to windward: still, though they dis- 
plaj'cd more than their usual skill, activitv, and courage’, they 
found adversaries superior to them on all these points : they 
could make no serious impression on our ships ; but in about 
two hours after the commencement of the action, their two 
frigates, which had fought to leeward, struck their colors : 
the other division then attempted to escape, hut were closely 
pursued, and a vessel here also was compelled to strike : but 
the Flora, one of the two which first surrendered, took advan- 
tage of circumstances to escape; and tliough reclaimed by 
captain Hostc, was kept by the French, under a pretence that 
her colors were not struck, but cut dow;n by a shot. The 
British commodore was raised to the dignit;^ of a baronet 
for this splendid achievement ; and many of his ofiicers were 
promoted. 

A gallant exploit was also performed at Sagonc-bay, in the 
island of Corsica, by tbe Pomone, Unitd, and Scout, under 
captain Barrie, who burned three armed vessels laden with 
timber for the dock-jmrds at Toulon, though protected by 
strong batteries, a martcllo tower, and 200 soldiers. Another 
action off the coast of France partook of n different character, 
and showed British seamen capable of deceiving, as well as 
conquering, tlicir foe. On the tu’cnty-fourth of August, cap- 
tain Ferris, of the Diana frigate, in company with captain 
Richardson, of the Semiramis, dbcorered four ships at the 
mouth of the Garonne, within the shoals, and protected by 
some armed vessels : as they could not be attacked openly, 
captain Ferris resolved to employ a stratagem, which required 
the utmost promptitude and coolness in the execution: the 
British frigates boldly approadied under French colors ; and 
so completely were the enemy deceived, that pilots came on 
board, by whose direction and assistance they anchored, after 
dark, near the batteries at the river’s mouth: the boats, 
seven in number, were then sent four miles up the Garonne, 
where the French convoy lay ; and the tide, though at first 
adverse, becoming favorable, their success was complete: still 
there was danger in passing the armed vessels ; but the 
same artifice was continued so effectually, that the captain 
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of one of them, who was also port-captain, came on board the 
Diana to offer his services ; not being aware that it was an 
English ship till he stood on the deck. In a short time two 
were captured ; but it was not possible for the enemy to be 
longer deceived, and the batteries opened on the English 
frigates ; yet the Semiramis, as if in contempt of their fire, 
pursued, drove on shore, and burned under their vor}' guns, 
the brig whose captain had been decoyed on board the Diana. 
Five vessels rewai’dcd the captors ; who lost not a single man, 
and had only three wounded in this enterprise. 

In the Indian sea, three French frigates, which had been 
despatched with a reinforcement of troops for the Mauritius, 
but too late to prevent its capture, were pursued b3' n British 
squadron of three frigates and a brig ; when one was taken ; 
another escaped after she had struck her colors ; and the third, 
having proceeded to Tamatava-bay, in the isle of Madagascar, 
was tliere captured, with the fort, and vessels in harbor." 

To the farthest region of the East victory still accompanied 
tlio British arms : a formidable expedition against the Dutch 
settlements in Java was fitted out and accompanied by lord 
Minto ; the command of tlic troops being entrusted to sir 
Samuel Auchmuty, an excellent officer, who had rendered 
himself honorably conspicuous in the unfortunate affair at 
Buenos Ayres. On tlie fourth of August, a landing was 
effected, about twelve miles eastward of the city of Batavia, 

• which surrendered on the eighth without resistance ; the 
garrison retreating, first to TTclterzccde, and then to an in- 
trenched position which surrounds fort Cornclis: on the 
twenty-sixth, a general assault of tlic works was ordered ; 
when the lines were forced, the fort was stormed, and the 
whole army of the enemy killed, taken, or dispersed. General 
Jansens, its commander, fled with a small nnmber of horse- 
men ; but being pursued, u-as soon obliged to capitulate : the 
whole island was now delivered from the heavy v'oke of 
Holland, to taste the blessings of a just, humane, and liberal 
government, but afterwards to be transferred again to the foul 
and pestilent administration of its ancient oppressors : for the 
present however, to use the words of lord hlinto, ‘ the British 
nation had neither an enemy nor a rival from the Cape of 
Good Ho])c to Cape Horn.’ 

Before we conclude the annals of this j'car, a memorable 
contest, which took place at Cambridge, requires our notice. 
On the death of the duke of Grafton, two candidates started 
for the chancellorship of that distinguished university ; his 
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royal highness the duke of Gloucester, and his grace the 
duke of Rutland. The former of these exalted personages, 
being the first prince of the blood who had received his educa- 
tion at an English university, depended for success on the 
character which he had acquirra during his residence there, 
and the strong attachment which he had subsequently cherished 
ibr that scat of learning : the latter, as if undervaluing his 
own personal qualifications, which were confessedly great, 
rolled more on tlje vast parliamcntar}'' interest which he had 
obtained, by what was termed ‘ the boroughmongering system 
as well as on the decided support of government, nhich bo 
had the imprudence to set forth in a circular addressed to 
the electors. The consequence might easily have been anti- 
cipated: his antagonist gained the election by a majority o> 
100 votes in 840.~ 
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GEORGE III. (coxTixcED.) — ISl'i. 


Meeting of parliament, &c. — Report of the king’s health— Aug- 
mentation of the civil list, &c.— State of the cabinet and public 
opinion— The regent’s letter to the duke of York — Continuation 
of Mr. Perceval’s ministry — Accession of lord Cnstlercagh to it 
— House of Hertford — ^Lord Boringdon’s motion for an address 
to the regret on the new miuistiy, &c. — ^Attack in both houses 
on secret influence behind the throne; advocacy of the catholic 
claims, fee.— Mr. Canning’s motion in favor of them carried by 
a large mdority— Law regarding the frame-makers, &c. — Tragical 
fate of Mr. Perceval- Provision made for his family — Various 
intrigues in the formation of a cabinet— Lord Liverpool appointed 
premier —Opinions regarding the whig leaders — Their long ex- 
clusion from office— Character of lord Liverpool — Accession of 
lords Harrowby and Sidmouth, and Mr. Vansittart to the cabinet 
— ^Tho budget— Various bills introduced into parliament- Popu- 
lation letums, &c.— Revocation of our orders in council ; but too 
late to prevent U'or with America — Success of the British arms 
in Canada — Losses hy sea — Attempts at reconciliation unsuc- 
cessful — Mission and death of Mr. Joel Barlow— Napoleon’s 
Russian expedition — Affairs of Spain— Sentiments of the regency, 
Cortes, and public — New Spanish regency appointed — State of 
the Portuguese government, &c. — Position of the British troops — 
Lord ‘Wellington’s advance against Ciudad Rodrigo, and capture 
of the place — Lord AVellinglon’s preparations against Badajos — 
Vexatious conduct of the Portuguese government — Various 
military movements, and investment of Badajos— Siege and cap- 
ture, &c. — Subsequent operations— Battle of Salamanca — Pursuit 
of the French, and entrance of the British army into Madrid — 
Siege of Burgos— Lord Wcllin^on’s retreat to Portugal— King 
Joseph's return to Madrid— Opinions respecting lord IVellington 
nt home, &c. — Dissolution of parliament, and general election — 
Mr. Canning returned for Liverpool — His e.vprcssion of opinions 
—Meeting of parliament— Speech and addresses, &c. — Gloomy 
predictions of the opposition — Bullion question — Grant of 
£200,000 to the suffering Russians, and £100,000 to lord Welling- 
ton— Adjournment of parliament— Domestic events— Meeting of 
parliament— Bill for the appointment of a vice-chancellor — De- 
bates on the war with America— Motion respecting the princess 
Charlotte— Affairs of the prince and princess of Wales— Renewal 
of the East India company’s charter- Chancellor of the exche- 
quer’s financial scheme, alteration made in the sinking fund. 
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i.c.— Mr. MTiitbrcad’s remarks on the change of dress among our 
soldiers, &c. — Catholic question. *sc. — Curates’ hill introduced 
by lord Harronrby — Ketici extended to Unitarian dissenters — Dc* 
bates on the treaty with Sweden. 

WnEy the British parliament re-assembled, the state of the 
peninsular contest formed a prominent feature of the regent’s 
speocli : its general sentiments were echoed back by the lords, 
in an address moved by the earl of Shaftesbury, and seconded 
by lord Brnwnlow; lords Grenville and Grey not carrying 
t&cir opposition so far as to divide the house : but in the 
commons, sir Francis Burdett, breaking through the usual rou- 
tine, an! anticipating lord Joccljm, who was slow ly rising to 
move an address, proposed in its stead a strong remonstrance 
to the regent, containing an elaborate statement of public 
grievance- ; among which the constitution of that house itself 
was not the least. The noble mover of the ministerial ad- 
dress, haring recovered from his surprise, proposed it as an 
amendment to that of sir Francis, who divided the house, but 
had only one supporter. 

Before the meeting of parliament, the queen’s council re- 
ported that his majesty’s health was generally good, though 
they threw a doubt on the probability of his being able to 
resume the regal functions ; when the medical attendants were 
interrogated on the subject by a committee of each house, they 
were unwilling to declare that they had no hope of his r^ 
covery, though they did not seem absolutely to despair of it ; 
but the general conclusion was, that the case was desperate ; 
and the various hopes, fears, and speculations of public men 
were directed to the presumable conduct of the regent, when 
his restrictions should cease. Bills were brought forward, 
containing new regulations for the household ; the chancellor 
of the exchequer proposing that an addition of £70,000 should 
be made to the rnvil list from the consolidated fund ; that the 
care of his majesty’s establishment, the expense of which was 
estimated at the annual sura of £100,000, should be placed 
under control of the queen, whose income should be increased 
by £10,000; w'hilo a commission was appointed to manage 
the king’s private property, and a grant of £100,000 was 
made for the regent to meet the expenses consequent on liLs 
assumption of authority : nor were the female branches of the 
royal family forgotten on this interesting occasion ; a large 
addition being soon afterwards made to the income of the 
princesses. In the present state of the nation, when a cry 
of internal distress was heard throughout the land, and a 
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foreign \rar pressed so heavily on the national resources that 
our arm^' sometimes could not move, owing to an empt^-- chest, 
Messrs. Tierney and Ponsonby pronounced these new demands 
exorbitant, and recommended an accurate investigation as a 
preliminary step : ministers however were too insecure in their 
seats to tighten the strings of the public purse ; and as par- 
liament was then constituted, its courtly zeal was never doubted 
for an instant. 

The cabinet at this time was not only weak, but distracted : 
that able diplomatist lord Wellesley, bolding the qualifications 
of Mr. Perceval in the same degree of estimation as jMr. 
Canning expressed for those of lord Castlereagh, had already 
tendered his resignation, though he retained the seals of 
office provisional!}', at the express desire of the regent. The 
known partiality of the prince for lord Wellesley, added to 
other old predilections, tended to confirm an opinion which 
prevailed, that one of the first acts of his unrestricted power 
would be the dismissal of Mr. Perceval’s administration ; nor 
did the high and confident tone assumed by that gentleman 
undeceive the house, until he startled his opponents, on the 
evenin" of the thirteenth of Februar}', by the following 
triumphant insinuation: — ^*1 do not know what maybe the 
golden dreams of honorable gentlemen respecting the con- 
tinuance of the present ministiy; but they may find the 
opening prospect not quite so consolatory as they imagine.’ 
•He spoke thus in the full confidence of security ; for on this 
vciy day the prince had transmitted his celebrated letter to 
the duke of York ; and it required but little sogacit}' to foresee, 
that any communication made to Mr. Perceval’s opponents by 
that honest and uncompromising adversary of the catholic 
claims, would effectually prevent them from entering the 
cabinet. Adverting, in this document, to his approaching 
emancipation from a restricted regency, the prince re-stated 
the motives of filial duty and afiection, which, he said, induced 
him to retain his father’s ministers; and after an ominous 
declaration, that he had ‘no predilections to indulge, no 
resentments to gratify, no objects to gain but such as were 
common to the whole empire,’ concluded with a wish that 
some of those persons, with whom the early habits of his 
public life were formed, would strengthen his hands, by con- 
stituting a part of his government, 'riie duke of York Laving 
made the desired communications to lords Grey and Grenville, 
those noblemen addressed a reply to his royal highbess, in 
which they expressed, on public grounds alone, the impossi- 
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bility of their union with the existing cabinet; since their 
dificrcnccs of opinion embraced almost all the leading features 
of its policy : on one subject tbeir sentiments were intircly at 
variance ; they •sverc so convinced of the necessity of a change 
in the S 3 'stcm of govenung Ireland, and of an immediate repeal 
of those ciril disabilities undernhich the majority of its people 
labored, that to recommend such a measure to parliament 
uould lie the first adrice which duty would engage them to 
offer to his royal highness. At the same time considerations 
similar lo these, which actuated the two leaders of opposition, 
operated on a portion of the existing cabinet; and more 
especially on lord Eldon, who addressed a letter on the subject 
to 3Ir. Perceval, which, as the editor of his life observes, 
‘ emineiitlj' deserves the attention of all speculators in 
coalitions between parties of opposite principles.’ In this 
communication the clianccllor expressed his determination 
against even a meeting for consultation with men whose 
principles of government ho, a zealous supporter of our con- 
stitution and its monarchy, had combated during the thirty 
j-ears of his parliamentary life ; and whose opinions respecting 
catholic emancipation, il^erican and Spanish affairs, as n ell 
as bullion, were utterly irreconcilable with his own. 

All iiopcs of forming an extended administration being at 
an end, the present ministers were retained; and in con- 
sequence of the marqub Wellesley’s secession, lord Costlercagh 
was taken into the cabinet. This nobleman wiis considered ns 
rc-appearinsr on the political arena under the auspices of the 
house of Hertford, — a family now possessed of that secret 
influence behind the throne, which we find so often complained 
of as interfering with the machinery of government: its 
acquisition in the present instance was referred to the charms 
of an accomplished female, acting on an indolent and enervated 
mind. 

As there was still a party in parliament who thought the 
present crisis required statesmen of great abilities, lord 
Boringdon, on the nineteenth of March, moved that the 
regent should be i-cquested to form an eiHcient administration : 
the debate on this occasion was violent ; and a distinguishing 
feature in it was the conflict of parties on the subject of 
catholic emancipation. Ibrl Grey stated the points which 
had deterred lord Grenville and himself from entering into 
the present cabinet : ‘ it was formed,’ he said, ‘ on the express 
principle of resistance to the catholic claims; a principle, 
loudly proclaimed by the person at its head, from the, m/jpicnt 
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he quitted the bar to take a share in political life ; and where 
he led, the rest were obliged to follow.’ With respect to 
American elaims, his lordship wished to bear in mind the 
maxim so well expressed by Burke ; ‘ that as we ought not to 
go to war for a profitable wrong, so neither ought we for an 
unprofitable right on the question of making bank-notes a 
legal tender, an impassable line existed between him and the 
present ministry ; and with respeet to the peninsular war, it 
was his wish that M’c should not proceed on the present 
'xpensive scale, without appealing to some high military 
authority regarding its probable result ; he also complained of 
a disastrous and disgusting influenee behind the throne ; which 
it was the duty of parliament to brand with signal reprobation : 
this influenee, denied by lord Mulgravc, was denounced w ith 
impressive vehemence by lord Damley; who declared that 
ministers owed their places to unautliorised advisers, of whom 
the house and the constitution knew nothing; and whose 
selfish, bigoted whispers in the royal car endangered the 
safety of the state. Mr. Lyttlcton, in a debate on sinecure 
places in the other house, declared that the regent was 
surrounded i)y ‘ minions and favorites and intimated that the 
rewards, which should have been conferred on the gallant 
defenders of our countiy, M’ere lavished on ‘ Gavestons and 
Spencers!’ The most violent attack on his royal highness 
and his ministry, was made by.lord Donoughmore, when he 
moved for a committee on the Homan catholic claims ; but the 
virulence of this animated and pou'crful speaker was too much 
tainted with the venom of private pique ; sitting as a represent- 
ative of Ireland, he had solicited the honor of the English 
peerage ; and the refusal of this request excited him to take 
revenge by one of the most remarkable efforts of elaborate and 
personal vituperation ever heard in parliament. His lordship’s 
motion was cordially seconded by the duke of Sussex, who 
deprecated a system of exclusion, which, without regard to 
justice or expediency, had been so long enforced by an 
intolerant legislature ; and lord Wellesley, while he admitted 
that it was the primary duty of every state to maintain the 
national religion, contended that the members of our ccdcsias- 
tical establishment were bound, as men and patriots, to stretch 
out the hand of benevolence to their fellow-subjects of every 
description. On the other side, lord Liverpool argued, that 
every government had a right to exclude I'rom power those 
who were objects of its suspicion, and amenable to foreign 
authority: the house concurred with him in rejecting the 
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motion; and a similar one, urged by Mr. Gmttan in tlie 
comiiions, whom he interested and electrified by his spirited 
efiusinns, met with the same fate. The advocates, however, 
of the complaining party were not discouraged : .at n later 
period, Sir. Canning made n powerful speech in their favor, 
and carried a motion by a lai^e majority, pledging the house 
to consider, early next session, the state of laws affecting the 
Ilom.an catholics of Great Britain and Ireland ; but when the 
marquis Wellesley made a similar proposal in the house of 
peers, it W.1S powerfully opposed by lords Eldon, Ellenborough, 
and Sidmoiitn, nnd rcjcctca. 

Another subject also stronglj' interested tlio feelings of 
parliament, as well ns the public. The continuance of 
outrages in several of the manufacturing counties provoked 
the enactment of a severe law, which mode the breaking of 
frames, and administering of illegal oaths, a capital felony, nnd 
compelled the parties in whose houses fnimcsshould be broken, 
to furnish information to the magistrates. It was against the 
second reading of this bill on the tw'cnty-scvcnth of February 
that lord Byron made his first address to the house of lords, 
in a strain of sarcasm more fitted to a popular meeting than 
to that dignified assembly. The measure was ably deiended 
by the lord chancellor, who explained the error of the notion 
that the laboring classes were injured by the introduction 
of machinery: the bill was strongly opposed in the lower 
house by sir Samuel Romilly, Mr. >1 bitbread, and sir Francis 
Burdett. As murder had, in several instances, been added to 
other crimes by the rioters, a special commission, as well as a 
militaiy force, was sent into the disturbed districts ; and many 
criminals, being convicted, were condemned to flic extreme 
punishment of the law ; though the greater port obtained a 
remission of their sentence. 

These commotions being generally attributed to the opera- 
tion of our orders in conndl, diminishing the demand for 
artidcs of British manufacture, numerous jpetilions were 
presented to both houses for a revocation of those edicts; 
and, in compliance with the general wish, a formal inquiry 
was instituted ; but while it was depending, and while the 
power of ministers appeared more firmly fixed than ever, in 
the total estrangement t from his early friends manifested by 

^ This was efiected by the tone which they took in debate; by 
their broad insinuations respecting court influence and intrincs, 
and especially by their intention of taking up the cause of the 
princess of w ales : on this subject there is a curious letter addressed 
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the regent, their leader was suddenly' cut off, by a fate of the 
most tragical and melancholy kind. On the eleventh of May, 
Mr. Perceval was shot through the heart, as he was entenng 
the lobby of the house of commons ; when, after uttering a 
slight exclamation, he sta^ered a few paces, and in a short 
time expired; the assassin, whose name was Bellingham, 
making no attempt to escape, was immediately examined at 
the bar of the house ; where apprehensions at first prevailed, 
that his atrocious act might be the commencement of an 
extensive conspiracy ; it soon however appeared, that he was 
actuated solely by revenge, on account of a supposed injuiy ; 
ha\ing, in a commerdal visit to Russia, undergone what he 
considered an unjust imprisonment ibr debt, the refusal of our 
government to take cognisance of the transaction, for the 
purpose of redress, made so deep an impression on his mind, 
that he resolved to take the life of one of its most prominent 
members. On his trial, he displayed great self-possession 5 
and when it was attempted to excuse the action, under the 
plea of insanity, he rejected the applicafion of it to himself ; 
though his perseverance in asserting a right to avenge his 
private wrongs showed that his moral perceptions on that 
point had been disturbed by long brooding over supposed 
injuries. After admitting the fact of assassination, den}dng 
that he had felt any malice toward Mr. Perceval, and declaring 
that he would rather have shot lord Leveson Gon-er, our late 
' ambassador to Russia, — ^he was found j^uilty, and underwent 
the extreme sentence of the law. It is grievous to remark 
that probably no government exists which generally paj's so 
little regard to the insults, injuries, or violence received by its 
subjects as that of Great Britain.^ 

The earl of Liverpool in the upper, and lord Castlereagh 
in the lower house, delivered a message from the regent, re- 
commending a parliamentaiy prorision for the family of the 

to his brother sir W. Scott by the lord chancellor, whose great favor 
at Carlton-house was now conunenmng. In this he says, ‘ the game 
of the princess of Woles is to be the grand sport for the remainder 
of this session. Her husband is furious indeed with indignation 
against the ‘ early friends and it is now, as we used to suppose it 
heretofore, that is, that he knows every word that is uttered at 
Blackheath or Kensington.’ — Lite of Lora Hldon, vol. ii. p. 193. 

* It is needless to multiply instances : the disgraceful afihir at 
Bokhara, when two of our accomplished and devoted envoys were 
supposed to have been infamonsly murdered, and the mere investiga- 
fion of this atrocious net was left to one private noble-minded in- 
dividual, speaks volumes on the subject. 
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liiip ]irp:iiii>r : llie former of llicfo noblemen paid an nfii*ctiiig: 
Iribiife to the mcmoiy of hi« dcpartwl friend, ‘Ilian mIioiii 
lie knew no man j»fl«wscd of ntorc *irtiies or few er faidlA 
the latter, after an able encomium on Mr. Perecval's clia- 
racter, laid it down as a principle, that unless there bad been 
‘■onip ba-c mi'condticl on the j«art of a public sen ant, it w.is 
the duty of tlie house to extend its proteetinn lo aiiv such, 
and defend him from public or private malipnily. His lord- 
sliip then turn ed a rorrespondent address to the repent, w hieh 
^Ir. I’onsonby was anxious to second; atid all parties in the 
bmi'e bn’-c willing testimony to the numerous ^irtlles and 
eourtetius manners of this lamented vietim of man's wild 
]>.i«ir,nj. An annuity of i?‘2000 was settlctl on his widow; 
and the enin of £50,000 was ordered to lie ve.'tc<l in trust for 
the hncfitnnd u«eof his twehc children: subsequently, an 
annuity ol £1000 was prantetl to the eldest son, lo be duiiblisl 
at the’ileath of his mother; and a monument in Westminster 
Abljoy was erected lo Mr. Perceval at the public expense. 

In <<m«cquencc of the vacancy thus oceasinned in the 
cabinet, ouTteres were made by lord Liverpool to the iiianjuis 
Wcllrsliyand Mr. Canning; Imt they declined to associate 
liiemseb'es with a minietn' whose asowed sentiments on the 
catliolic (pustion were declared to be tinehangcd; and who 
were unwilling to prosecute the peninsular war with that 
\ipor which the others required: their refusal was probably 
neither unexpected nor unacceptable to the regent and the 
Hertfonl party, who tlioiiglit that b\' this demonstration they 
had done enough to satisly public opinion: parlmmcnt how- 
ever was not so easily duped; for a motion was made and 
carried in tlie commons by Mr. Stuart Worticy, for an address 
to bis royal highness, praying that he would take measures 
calculated to form a strong and elKcicnt government: in con- 
sequence, tlic marquis IVcIlcsIcy received instructions to tliat 
cflbct : and he, through Mr. Canning, inquired of lord Livet^ 
])ooI, whether tlie existing ministers, or anj’ of them, would 
ciitcrtaiii the proposal of an arnuigcmcnt witli him : srhen this 
was declinccl by the whole cabinet, irritated against the 
marquis, who had publicly stigmatised the incapacity of its 
late leader, he opened a negotiation with lords Grey and 
Grenville ; and a personal conibrcncc ended in bis being re- 
ferred back by them for more direct and extensive powers. 
During a whole week, they reedved no farther communication 
on the sulijcct ; but tlint time was employed by the house- 
hold troops, in attempting to ctlcct a reconciliation between 
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the Liverpool and Wellesley parties ; for it was well known 
that the whig lords insisted on making a change in all the 
great officers of the royal establishment ; deeming this mea- 
sure indispensable for giving to a new government that 
character of stabilitj’, and those marks of constitutional sup- 
port from the- crown which were reqmsite for its efficiency 
in the public service : their endeavors, however, failed ; and 
on the first of June lord Wellesley returned with a specific 
proposition, or offer of a section of the ministry', under what 
Air. Elliot termed ‘ a jKwtition treaty but lords Grey and 
Grenville, after consultation -with their political friends, de- 
clined this proposal, as calculated to establish a system of 
counter-action in the cabinet, which, by compromising their 
characters, would produce disunion and weakness in tlie govern- 
ment. 

Lord Wellesley’s mission being thus terminated, earl Moira 
was nest commissioned to negotiate with the refractory whigs ; 
and a conference was fixed for the sixth of June; but his 
lordship had, in conversation with earl Spencer, previously 
declared a determination, not to admit any new arrangement 
of the household to be taken into consideration : lord Spencer 
indeed objected to this resolution as unprecedented and un- 
constitutional ; and when he prepared lords Grej' and Gren- 
ville for the objection, he expressed his opinion, coinciding 
with their own, that the household should be made a pre- 
liminary question.3 Lonl Aloira justified his tenacity in the 
retention of the state officers, by a fear lest the submitting 
them to consideration ‘ should countenance ever}' ribald tale 
of scandal which had been circulated abroad;’ not seeing 
that the course pursued would have predsely the effect which 
he professed himself anxious to avoid. It is justly observed 
by the author alluded to below, that there is something in- 
comprehensible in the system which his lordship adopted. 

‘ Is your royal highness prepared,’ he said to the prince, * if 
I should advise it, to part with the officers of j’our house- 
hold?’ The anstver was, ‘I am.’ ‘Then,’ rejoined lord 
jNIoira, ‘your royal highness shall not part nith one of 
them ^ and having thus heroically or theatricall}’ taken the 
responsibility upon himself, he proceeded on his inauspicious 
mission : this of course failed ; and by his lordship’s advice, 

3 See tills subject fully investigated in a clever work, written 
however ^vith strong part}' feelings, intitlcd. The Life and llcign ot 
George IV. by AV. 'Wallace, vol. ii p. 188, &c. 

* Mr. Cauniug’s speech, June 11th. 
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the Perceval ministrj- w’as revived ; the earl of Liverpool 
bein» ap]Mintcd first lord of the treasury. It may be rash, 
says Mr. Wallace, to dedde ivhethcr lord Moira was the dupe 
or the confederate of that secret cabal, whose game he was 
thus playing: but whatever doubts may be entertained 
rapecting him, Sheridan seems to have been an accomplice, 
if not a main contriver, behind the curtain ; and he had his 
reward — in neglect and poverty, and a dcatb>bed unexampled 
for wretchedness and humiliation. The conduct of that miser- 
able intiiguer in this afiliir is considered indefensible even by 
his partial biographer: ‘lord Yarmouth,’ says Mr. Moore, 
‘ stated in the house of commons, tiiat he had communicated 
to Mr. Sheridan the intention of the household to resip, with 
a view of having that intention coni-eyed to lords Grey and 
Grennllc ; and thus removing the sole ground on which they 
objected to accept office. Not only, however, did Sheridan 
endeavor to dissuade the noble vice-chamberlain from resign- 
ing; but, with an unfairness of dealing, which admits of no 
vindication, ho ivithhcld from the two leaders of opposition 
the intelligence thus meant to be conveyed to them; and 
lyben (questioned by Mr. Tierney, as to the rumored inten- 
tions of the household to resign, oficred to bet 500 guineas 
that there w’as no such step in contemplation.’ Thus an anti- 
catholic ministry was kept in place by the exertions of a man, 
who declared in a speech delivered this very session, 'that 
his objection to the present minbtiy was, that they were 
dvowediy arrayed and embodied against a principle, — that of 
concession to the catholics of Ireland, — which he must ever 
think essential to the safety of tlie empire.’ Mr. Moore 
ascribes this conduct to bis personal feelings against the two 
noble lords, Grey and Grenville ; but more especially to his 
implicit deference to the known wishes and feelings of that 
personage, who had now become the mainspring of all his 
movements, and whose spell Over him was too strong even 
for his sense of character; observing, in his own beautiful 
language ; — ‘ so fatal, too often, are royal friendships ; whose 
attraction, like the loadstone-rock in Eastern fable, which drew 
the nails out of the luckless ships that came near it, steals 
gradually away the strength by which character is held 
together ; till at last it loosens at all points, and falls to pieces 
a wreck 1 ’ 

A vehement outcry was raised 1^ all parties against the 
whig leaders ; and if there was any remnant of attachment, 
on which the regent’s favor depended, it now vanished for 
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ever; for their unlucky phrase of ‘riding' rough-shod through 
Carlton-house,’ was not lost on a mind like his: their u\mi 
famished sulialtcms bitterly' inveighed against men w ho kept 
them from the more substantial fruits of office, through what 
seemed a childisli vanity’ of making chamberlains and \icc- 
chambcrlaiiis : the neutral party blamed them for withholding 
their services from the country in an hour of danger, on 
account of what uas ffiouglit a mere point of form ; — but tlie 
enmitj* of the invisible corps could not be increased : after all, 
however, those wlio know the intrigues of a court, and tlie 
ease with which the venom of party rancor is instilled into the 
car of a sovereign, particularlj' one of an indolent and volup- 
tuous character,' will not lie disposed to join in the clamor 
raised against these rejcctctl statesmen. What general w ould 
be applauded for strengthening a central position, while he 
left liis flanks open to tlie assault of his adversaries ? Earl 
Spencer was a man whose opinion never could be despised ; 
and it is sufficient to sa}’, tliat the conduct adopted by lords 
Grey and Grenville was recommended by him: the whigs, 
however, were now destined to a very long exclusion from 
power ; an exclusion, which lasted until those aristocratic 
party feelings, which rendered them obnoxious to George III. 
became so far weakened or dissolved, that they coidd stand 
forward as decided champions of the people: as soon ns it 
was seen that a sclflsh system of corruption was endangering 
our institutions, the popular voice called them back to the 
helm, that by repairing and renovating those institutions, they 
might enable Great Britain to maintain that rank, as head of 
the great European family, to which an ardent love of consti- 
tutional liberty so justly intitlcs her. 

Lord Liverpool had now arrived at the height of a subject's 
ambition ; ana Avliatcvcr might bo said respecting the conduct 
or principles of others, his elevation was satisfactory to the 
nation : there was no spot on his escutcheon, since ho had 
never sought power with feverish anxiety, nor obtained it by 
unworthy arts: for more than twenty years he had worked 
his way towards it by distinguished parliamcntaiy' exertions ; 
and during the lost ten, he had fitted himself for its exercise 
by on able discharge of various duties : thus to the foundation 
of a solid and cultivated understanding, he had supcraddctl 
the stores of great practical experience ; while faction itself 
was unable to cast a slur on his moral or religious character : 
the strong attachment which he displayed to established institu- 
tions, and his opposition to that imiovating spirit which began 
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to extend itself through sodetj-, was branded b3' some v itJi 
tlic appellation of bigotiy ; but in lonl Liverpool, it was a 
n iso attachment : a conscientious opposition : v hen he took 
cliaigc of the helm, the times were too full of danger for 
great internal changes ; and during n long period afterwards, 
the nation itself was not ripe for"*tlicm ; perhaps no niinistcr 
in this countr3* can dccidc(il3' lead the people; so that the 
great gIor3’ of a statesman must ever consist in keeping pace 
with the reasonable wishes, and administering to the manifest 
wants of the communit3', whilst he moderates the ardor of 
zeal, and checks cvcr3' unconstitutional attempt : as the appro- 
priate time for change drew on, lord Liverpool began to 
relax in his opposition to the principles of innovation ; and 
if the gloom of bigotr3' and the taint of corrupt selfishness 
still adhered to his cabinet, others were more in fault than 
him. 

It was an auspicious era when tire new minister was called 
to the direction of covernment: though the great continent of 
Europe, from the Tagus to the Bcrcsina, was now l>ristling 
with arms, and red with slaughter, defeat in ever)' quarter 
was humbling the oppressor of Europe, and leading toward a 
rcoiganieation of its constituent parts: affiiirs therefore war- 
ranted the adoption of energetic measures ; and, to the honor 
of the regent, he entered heart and soul into the cause, deter- 
mining zcalausl3' to second the cilbrts of his great commander 
in the peninsula, and to encourage minivers in drawing forth 
the almost unlimited resources of his kingdom. In fact the 
surprising ability of that commander was now becoming better 
appreciated, and his advice more regarded. If it was the 
glory of lord Chatham, b3r ministerial cneig3*, to have created 
general^ it was the still grratcr glory of a British general to 
infuse life, spirit, and propriefy of conduct into a ministerial 
cabinet, little superior, as regaled warlike affairs, to the noto- 
rious Aulic council. 

Among the first acts of lord Liverpool was that of filling up 
his administration ; in which, the carl of Horrowby was made 
president of the council; Mr. Yansittart, chancellor of the 
c.xchcqucr ; and lord Sidmouth, secretary for the home depart- 
ment : this latter appointment has elicited from a caustic his- 
torian, already quoted, the remark ; that ‘ a man who ascends 
to the first rank, and falls back to the second, is seldom really 
qualified even for a secondary place.’ Lord Bathurst, from 
being president of the board of trade, became secretary for 
war and colonies; and 2 rlr, Feel was made secretary for 
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Irclaiul : tho loader of Govcmnicnt in the lioti'o of coiiiinon<> 
vns lord Ciustloroaph. Thus the cabinet sottlod down; and 
thus it roiiiaiiiod till the death of lord Liverpool fifteen j'cars 
aftenvards ; without anv material change of policy, e-vrept a 
recognition of the catholic fpiostion as an open one; and with- 
out iiny inipurtnnt addition to its strength, except the return of 
Canning to office in 1816, the entrance of the duke of Welling- 
ton into the cabinet as master-general of the ordnance two 
vears later, and that of sir Robert Peel ns home secretary in 
1822. 

On the seventeenth of June, the new financial minister 
brought forward his budget, which had been nearly arranged 
by his predec’O.ssor : tho charges he stated at £7,025,700 for 
Ireland, and £55,350,648 for Great Britain ; an enormous, he 
might say, a terrible amount ! hut gn-at as it was, the resources 
of "this country wore still equal to it: bj* an enumeration of 
ways and means, he produced a result of £55,390,400, includ- 
ing* a loan of £15,650,000: prc\-iously, however, a loan had 
been obtained, to tlio amount of £6,789,625 ; whiehj added 
to the new one, and to e.\chcqucr bills funded this year, 
created an annual interest of £1,905,924; to provide for 
w liich, he jiroposcd to discontinue the bounty on printed goods 
exported, and to increttse tho duties on tanned hides, glass, 
tobacco, sales by auction, postage of letters, and assessed ta.xcs, 
the aggregate product of which he estimated at £1,903,000: 
the augmentation of the duty on Icjithcrwns strongl}’ opposed; 
but the intire budget received the sanction of the house. 

A bill introduced by lord Gistlcrcagh on tho tenth of July, 
to amend or repeal certain intolerant statutes relating to reli- 
gious worship and dissenting teachers; with another for 
improving the ecclesiastical courts in England, received the 
sanction of the legislature : the act for jirohibiting the grant 
of offices in reversion was renewed for two years; and a bill 
for abolishing sinecure offices, c.vccuting by deputy, did away 
witli that of paymaster of widows’ pensions:* an act also passed, 
by which the payment of bank notes, in or out of court, was 
declared legal to the staying of an arrest ; and its jwovisions 
were c.\ tended to Ireland. 

Returns under the population act were laid before parlia- 
ment ; whence it appeared, that in Great Britian, the total 
po])ulation in 1801 amounted to 10,472,048 souls, and in 
1811 to 11,911,644; showing an increase of 1,439,596 
residents ; or, with the addition of men serving abroad in the 
army and navy, of 1,609,498 persons. Tlieso results revived 
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the imporlant question of population compnred uith its means 
of sulBistcncc: by accounts produced about ttiis time, it 
appeared, tliat during eleven 3 ‘cars, from 1775 to I7SG, tlio 
average quandty of grain imported was 5G4,143 quarters; 
from 1786 to 1798 it was 1,136,101 quarters; and from 1799 
to 1810, including three years of scarcity, 1,471,003 : the 
average prices were, in the first quarter, thirtv sliillings per 
quarter; in the second, forty shillings; in the IhinI, sixty 
shillings; and during the fast year, no less a sum than 
£4,271,000 went out of the eounfrj’ to purchase sustenance 
for its inhabitants. At this time however it must be 
remembered, that the tracts of land not brought into cultiva- 
tion were immense ; and the improvements in husbandry vcrc 
advanced but a little way toward that perfection to which 
they have subsequently attained. 

Though lord Liverpool had been a strenuous advocate for 
the orders in council, he was now inclined to consider it better 
policy to revoke them. The regent had declared, that when- 
ever it should appear, bj' an authentic net of the French 
government, that the Berlin and Milan decrees were absolutely 
and unconditionally repealed, our orders should be no longer 
enforced : hut a doubt arose, whether any net answering to 
that description had actually appeared ; for the Amcncan 
envoy had merely produced the cop^ of an instrument, pur- 
porting to be an edict of Ac preceding year, which revoked 
the decrees os far as they concerned vessels of the United 
States : after some deliberation, however, it was determined 
that this should be considered an authentic document ; and the 
ofiensive regulations were suspended, on condition of the repeal 
of those restrictive acts by whicli Ac republicans had marked 
their resentment: but it unfortunately happened that the 
person who now directed Ac coundls of the United States, 
was as inimical to the government of Great Britain ns he was 
devoted to the views and interests of Bonaparte : in the midst, 
Aercforc, of a negotiation for Ac adjustment of difibrcnccs, and 
before the revocation of our orders could be officially announced, 
war was declared by Ac president ; and the world saw with 
surprise the inconsistency of a government calling itself free, 
— a government raised and cemented by the blood of brave 
and free men, — leaguing itself wiA the military despotism of 
Franco, and plunging the country into the miseries of a war 
with thdr transatlantic breAren, to oblige and gratify 
Napoleon. 

The troops of the republic, under general Hull, having 
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begun the c-amjiai.cm with an imiption uito Upper Catiada, 
•wero badlctl in their iramodiato viowc; but, baling pa>-<-L'(I tlic 
river Detniit, and ravaged the noipliliorini territory, tliey took 
«|i a ilefen^ivc position. Sir George I’revo*-t, tiie govenior. 
bail made no preparation to repel invasion ; and major-general 
Hniek, wbo bad liis station near the tiienacc<! frontier, was so 
ill proiided with means of defenee, that lieeuiild only assemble 
ddO regulars, -100 militia, and nbuiit GOO Indians, for immedintc 
operations ; with these forces, howeier, he resolved to attaek 
the hostile station, and rpiiekly nmfited by the panic wliicli he 
produceil. Hull felt so much alarm at the defection of saingc 
chiefs, w ho had given promises of iieiitnility, that he nropoi^ed 
n negotiation ; and, at length, snrrenderetl his w hole fores*, 
nmunnting to 21100 men, with 33 pieces of artillery: this 
innnspieious rniiiiueneenu’nt of the war did not di«eourage the 
Amerirans, whose animo^it}* and resentment stimulated them 
to pen-eiere in the rsnitast which they had provoked; and on 
the thirteenthof October, a second arin.v repeating! tlic attempt 
on Canada, took Queen’s town; but disappointment and 
adamity soon folIowtHl this partial success: a small British 
force marebed to chastise the intnulors, w ho, being tiirown into 
confusion by a spirited attaek, were compelled to surrender, 
after a considerable loss in killed and wouiulcd : general Brock 
fell on the field of honor, ns he was gallantly cheering his men ; 
and thus all attcmnls made by the rcpuhlicttns to annex Canada 
to their union, failed with disgrace. 

The Americans consoled themselves for these clisaslcrs by 
their lemiKirary success at sea; a success cliiefly due to the 
great superiority of their frigates in sire, weight of metal, and 
number of men : vessels which they rated as sloops of w ar 
were crpial to frigates, and their frigates to ships of the line ; 
though it is not to he dcnietl, that tliey were manoeuvred with 
such skill ns would have done honor to any officers in the 
British navy. 'I'hc first action was fought on the twentieth of 
August, between the Guerrierc, captain Dacrcs, and the 
Constitution, eaiitain Hull: the ibniior was rated at thirty- 
eight guns, blit liad forty-nine mounted ; her gun-deck battery 
consisting of cightccn-pounders, with thirty-two poniulcr 
carronadcs on her quarter deck ; her comjilcmcnt being 300 
men ; the Constitution was rated at forty-lbiir guns, but mounted 
fifty-six ; her guns being twenty-four 'pounders, and her eom- 
plcmcnt of men 450. The American frigate, ns well as some 
others, had been originaIl3' intended for a linc-of-battlc ship ; 
and her dimensions were equal to tliosc of a British seventj’- 
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four : besides, the Gucrricrc lind been long at sea, and nns not 
in good fighting onler: soon after the commencement of the 
action, she felt the effect of the enemy’s superior weight of 
metal ; and, having lost her mizen-mast, became quite unma- 
nageable : but she did not strike until she was in a sinking 
condition ; being set on fire and burnt by the cnem^'. Our 
ministers were justly censured for want of foresight, in not 
having been prepared with ships of sufficient size, or manned 
with sufficient crews, to cope witii their antagonists; since it 
was well known what kind of frimitcs the Americans had 
built ; and how thoj- manned them w tth picked crew s, composed 
in great part of British seamen, tempted to desert by large 
rewards and promises of protection : they forgot, too, that war, 
though it ought to be commenced only when every method^ to 
a>oid it has lu>cn tried in rain, should, when begun, be carried 
on with promptitude, acti%ity, and vigor; c.spccially against 
such a jieojile as American republicans. Complaints respect- 
ing the mode in which this was conducted, became augmented, 
wlirn the ^Inccdonian, another sliip of tlic same class ns the 
Gucrrierc, was captured by the ‘ United States ’ frigate, built 
also with the scantling of a seventy-four gun ship, mounting 
thirty long twenty-four pounders on her main-deck, and 
twenty-two forty-two pounder carronadcs on her quarter-deck 
and forecastle, witli howitzer guns in her tops, and her comple- 
ment consisting of 478 picked men. Commodore Decatur, 
wishing to reap the full ad\antage of his heavier metal, skil- 
fully manoeuvred, so as to avoid coming to close quarters ; and 
when captain Carden, after an hour, brought his opponent to 
close action, he felt still more the superiority of force : basing 
maintained an obstinate combat for two hours and a half, his 
rigging being cut to pieces, his mizen-most shot away, several 

» If these republicans, ever grasping, vindictive, ond unjust, do 
drive us, contiut}' to all our inclinations, into a w'ar on account of 
Oregon, or any other of their usurpations, it is to be hoped that our 
ministers, whoever they may be, will take it up in earnest, and 
prosecute it instontly with energy, on a large scale/ for this will 
always he found true economy, os well as actual mercy, in the end : 
more especially it is to be ho^, that our admiralty will not, as so 
often has been the cose, he found wanting; and that they will not 
mismanoge that noble arm of BtiUsh power— the navy. With our 
iron steamers we need no longer subject our troops to Uie calamUics 
which they endured atNcwlftlenns; while that city, and the whole 
course of the Mississippi, with its vast tributaries, would lie open 
to our advance. God, however, in his mercy grant, that better 
counsels may still prevail ; and that war belwcea kindred nations 
may no more pollute the annals of mankind. 

£NG. XVI. Z 
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shots received between wind and wafer, vrilh many guns and a 
large portion of his crew disabled, he was obliged to strike his 
ting ; and the prize was carried, amidst unbounded exultation, 
into an American port. Our naval armaments on the lakes 
were attended by similar disasters; for which the lords of the 
British Admiralty, who till very lately have been the worst 
servants and the worst masters in our government, justly 
deserved impeachment, persisting, as they did, in a course so 
treacherous to their countiy, even after its shameful results had 
become manifest : but neither ministers nor people expected 
a long continuance of this war; since it was well known, that 
in the nortliern states of the union, there was a large and 
powerful party averse to it, as prejudicial to their interests ; 
tiiough the southern states, being less connected with, or 
dependent on English commerce, supported Jefferson’s j>olicy. 
Proposals, apparently conciliatori”, were made by botli parties, 
without producing even a suspension of hostilities ; while no 
apologj' was made by the American government for its repre- 
hensible practice of granting certificates of citizenship to British 
seamen ; nor any allowance for tlie embarrassment in which 
our ministry had been placed, through the violence of Bona- 
])artc’s decrees, and the necessity of retaliation ; it appeared, 
from a declaration of the ix^nt, that, as a preliminary to any 
treaty, the president demanded us to renounce, for ever, the 
right of search for British seamen, which could not fairly bo 
dis])utcd or invalidated ; and this, on his sole ossiynncc, that a 
law should be enacted to prevent such seamen from entering 
the American service in future. An exclusive reliance, how- 
ever, on a democratic state, for tlie preservation of so vital an 
interest, involved a greater degree of confidence than could 
i-casonably be expected; and the proposal was rejected, 
together with a claim of indemnity for the arbitrary detention 
or condemnation of American vessels. A second application 
met with a similar refusal ; and, in answer to three distinct 
charges of aggression, it was stated, that the affair of the 
Chesapeake frigate, which was fired into by a Britisli officer for 
refusing to submit to a search, was improperly brought forward, 
because due reparation had been offered and accepted ; — that 
a pretended mission of Mr. Henry, to effect a disjunction of 
the political league which united tlie republican states, had 
neither origin nor support in tlie British government ; — and, 
that the assertion uas equally untrue, which im)uitcd to that 
gorcrnmLiiL any instigation of the savages to hostilities. These 
allegations, however, said the prince, arc not the real causes 
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of the present contest; -n-hich trill rather be found in that 
spirit of partiality, tthich prompts the American government 
to assist an aggressive tyranny of France, and inflame its 
people against the defensive measures of Great Rritian. He 
then noticed the arbitraiy conduct of the French ruler toward 
the United States; and fiicir ready, abject submission to e^ery 
act of violence and injustice done by that pretended friend ; 
adding, that from their community of origin and interest with 
Great Britain, and fiom thrir professed principles of freedom 
and inde])cndencc, they were the last power in which he could 
have expected to find a willing instrument and an abettor of 
French tyranny'. The disporition of the republican govern- 
ment was strongly shown, in the nomination of Mr. Joel 
Barlow, an inveterate enemy of Great Britain, and admirer of 
her antagonist, as minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
Franco; and so eager was this gentleman in the prosecution 
of his designs, that, anticipating the certainty of Bonaparte’s 
success and the ruin of Great Britmn, he followed that invader 
even into Russia, that he might secure his favor, and profit by 
his conquests. This step, however, w'as fatal to himself ; for, 
overcome by the inclemency of the weather, and the fatigues 
of travelling, he died at Zarnavica, an obscure village in 
Poland, without having had any opportunity to eflbct the object 
of his ml«sion. 

TTe now come to the commencement of the lost grand act 
in Bonaparte’s career, his Russian expedition. An account of 
this gigantic contest is not compatible with the limits of our 
work : its origin has been already alluded to, in the indignation 
with which Alexander and his powerful subjects viewed the 
sacrifice of commerce to the continental system ; and in the 
great game which Napoleon was playing for universal empire : 
its progress must be briefly detailed, so far as it tended to 
influence the a&irs of the continent, in which our country had, 
for many years, taken a leading part. Its first effect w'as a 
renewal of amity and alliance tetween Great Britain, Russia, 
and Sweden ; when the good offices of the former pow'er were 
exerted in promoting n peace between the courts of St. Peters- 
burg and Constantinople, by winch a very considerable number 
of Russian troops were liberated for the defence of their 
native land. Early in the spring of this year, large bodies of 
French soldiers were continually marching through Germany : 
these, being joined by con tingents of the Rhenish confederation, 
proceeded toward thc'Vistina, after leaving garrisons in the 
principal cities and fortresses of Prussia ; with which power. 
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as well as with Austria, a treaty of alliance had been concluded, 
engaging each to assist the French emperor with numerous 
forces: to meet this impending storm, the Russian monarch 
put his armies in motion, and by an imperial ukase of the 
twenty-third of March, ordered a levy of two men in 500 
throughout his extensive dominions. Professions of peace, as 
usual, preceded hostilities ; Napoleon making offers both to 
England and to Russia : ^osc to the former were despised ; 
requiring, ns they did, our recognirion of Joseph Bonaparte as 
king of ^pain, and of Murat as kin^of Naples ; whilst Alex- 
ander, in reply, demanded that the French troops should eva- 
cuate East Prussia. On the eighth of IMay therefore Bona- 
parte, accompanied bj’ his august consort, set out from Paris, 
and iiroccedcd, by way of Mentz, Wurtzburg, and Freyburg, 
to Dresden ; where, after having received the homage of 
crowned heads on his journey, he was met bj' the cmjjeror and 
empress of Austria ; by the kings of Saxony and Prussia ; 
V hilc inferior monarchs, princes, and archdukes, crow ded the 
antc-chamber, and made obeisance to this mighty conqueror : 
it seemed as if fortune offered the incense of this hist pageant 
to his imperial pride, in order to make her desertion of him 
more severely felt. On the twent 3 '-eighlh of May, the count 
do Narbonne, who had been despatched on a pacificatorj’ 
mission to the czar, returned with a declaration, that he had 
found him inflexible, ‘ neither elated nor despondent.’ Alex- 
ander, indeed, not only felt that his cause was just, but tliat 
his dctcmiinatiun was necessary ; for the hostility of Napoleon 
was not to be so much dreaded by the autocrat, as the resent- 
ment of his own nobles. On the twcnt 3 ’--ninth, the emperors 
of Austria and France left Dresden: the one rctunitd to 
Vienna ; the other hurried toward the Vistula, which he 
passed on the sixth of June ; and published a deceptive decla- 
ration to the Poles, announcing his determination to restore 
their ancient kingdom, and inviting them to rally round his 
standard : 300,000 infantrj', and 60,000 cavalry*, all efl’cetive 
troops, including a pare of 1200 guns, wuth a body of artillery- 
men 13,000 strong, beside that attached to each separate corps, 
did Napoleon carry against the dominions of his antagonist : 
40,000 men also were left in Prussia, under the command of 
Augereau ; while 60,000 more were in difibrent garrisons, and 
on the march, from various parts of France and Germany. 

On the tw'enty-fourth of June, the French army crossed the 
Niemen, never doubting that the Russians would try their 
fortune, as at Austerlitz and Friedland in a pitched battle : it 
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t^'orv-Torc, witli .Mirjiri'r, that thry *.iw thr'r onr<* nnli-nt 
w.'.rrl'i-' »n.>riial:iis pnitinci* aftiT jirotiritv, and r\( rri-iiifr mi 
c.ili. r hu'-tilit} , lint that of rliMrhiir the l•oll^t^v. and ram-inc: 
<ili' it- ji-ovi-iotii : Nn]iolmn tliii'! cnti-ml \Vilna xiitlicnft 
fiatirj «iriirl. .1 Mow ; and hm* he Io«t hi< l:i=t c>i)portiiiiity of 
o^tahli-hit'" the indepeiidcnrc of I’oland, and si'Ctiriinr the 
hfarti of it- hili.-il)it.iiitv ; the diet of Wiir-aw . after deelarinir all 
the tre.die'i of di'mcinl»’rnieiit to IwniiU and void, aildre"i d him 
with rfinfiijenn' in their caii-e. and in hi< deri'ion ; hut whether 
hi' wMied to lc.;»e the door Mill ojwn for nccominod.iiinii with 
Ilii<-i.*i, nr dare not break the anLincewith hii; f.iihcr-in-l:iw . 
wliieh he h.id ju't «eeun'<l by pianintceinjr the intecrity of In* 
(lominienv. ho ati'wered the petition vapuiTy and (ili^-tirolv : 
thu< the Po!(« wen* di<.i|i]>ointrd, dit'ali^fied. and jirevtiiltd 
from naikinfr any tutioiui efiortv to n>-«i>l him eitiiiT in Ili- 
ad vame or n trt'a’t. 

Bonainrte o.ahulated on finidunjr the rampaigii hy Sep- 
temiior: hi< nnaioty to rcaeli Mocrovrwn* eacejisive; I'lOfnii'e 
ho iniapned thiir his ocrupntion of that pre.it eapital would 
awp inulctintent« Imtli at Paris and other iMiroin'an eoiirts ; 
while it niifflit in'rliam humble tlic orar liiinself to file for 
peace : nneij'oeteii delay, liovioior, in his jiroprc”, oecasionwl 
lij" tlie w ant of nuijrazines, the badne-* of roarK, tJic interception 
of escorts, with leveral severe rep«l«c.', and, above all, by tlie 
flames of iiniolen;ko, and n system of dcvie-tation on w Inch the 
IlH«5an army acted, allowed him to advance hy tliat time, no 
farther than to tlie celebrated field of Borodino ; and tliere tlie 
llusMans, under IvUtusofl', departed from their plan of incessant 
rctre.it : for tliis determination they had adc(|ii.ite motive.^ ; tlie 
sireiigtli of tlicir i>ositian Iwinp such, that victory itself must 
necessarily cost the French a dreailftii loss of men, while defeat 
would save the ancient capital of jVIu.«covy. TIic ntinihcr of 
combatants seems to iiavc been about 120,000 on each .side, 
and the line of haltTe nearly three miles in extent: sneeess was 
dearly purchased hy the French, wlio lost ciplit penernis, in 
tills the most sanguinary combat of modem times ; tlic chief 
honor of the day rested with marshal Ncy, who was created on 
tlic field jirincc of the Moskwa ; but the night of victory w.'is 
one of despondency to Najwlcon, who saw, in seven or eight 
hundred prisoners, and a score of broken cannon, nil ids 
trophies : here were no brilliant results, like tliosc of Austcriitz 
or hinrengo; and the conqueror found that his antagonist 
would not disiiensc witli future conflict.H and more active 
struggles: Moscow, however, was won; and the French 
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emperor took u]> his residence in the ancient palace of the 
czars ; — that limit of his expedition, and tomb of his greatness. 
Here he again made oHcrs of peace to Alexander, in a tone of 
affected moderation, and with professions of great personal 
admiration: he felt, indeed, tlie ui^enc}' of returning west- 
ward ; but hoped to receive such an answer, ns might enable 
him to give an appearance of concession to this measure of 
necessity : he was caught, however, in his own snare ; for the 
answer was purposely delayed till the season of retreat was 
past : the fiat of the Almighty had already gone forth ; and, 
‘ fire and hail, snow and vapors, wnnd and storm, fulfilling his 
word,’ were prompt to execute his vengeance on the des])oilcrs 
of Europe. The flames of Moscow drove out those countless 
multitudes to perish in tlie midst of northern snows, from 
which their leader escaped, but only for a short period, to 
carry the news of his own defeat and disgrace to Paris : before 
the close of this year, Russia was cleared of the enemy. 
Murat was loft in the supreme command, vhich he basely 
deserted, and fled to Naples : it then devolved on a far better 
man, the viceroy of Italy, who could scarcely, at first, collect 
a thousand men capable of bearing arms, behind the Vistula ; 
only a few reserves, and the garrisons of fortresses, were re- 
maining ; but a sudden insurrection was prevented by tlicsc, as 
well as by the countries still occupied, and by the certaintj’ 
that Napoleon himself had escaped : some powerful inijiulse 
was even yet necessary ; and this was afforded by Russia, 
when Alexander, pursuing the enemy even beyond the 
boundaries of his empire, gave that signal for the emancipation 
of Europe. It must here be observed, tliat. among all the 
hardships of this and the ensuing campaign, few examples of 
deficient zeal, still fewer of breach of duty, occurred among 
the French officers ; and desertion, when it took place among 
the soldiers, proceeded from unavoidable necessity, scarcely 
ever from a conviction that they were wantonly sacrificed by 
their chief. By opening to them the road to promotion, by 
affecting to share their sufferings and dangers, Napoleon had 
succeeded in persuading his army that he loved them with a 
paternal tenderness; and these unliappy men were ready to 
attribute their misfortunes to any other cause than his extrava- 
gant ambition : even in Spain, notwithstanding the draughts of 
old soldiers, and losses sustmned infreouent defeats, forces were 
collected, which pressed our army closely in the field, kept 
possession of Catalonia, and disputed the Pyrenean passes 
with us to the last : what would have been the solidity of the 
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faliric, wliirh this opprcs'or of nations had constrartcd for the 
subjiiration of Euroiic, if its foundation had been good I 

Ve mu«t now roert to the nflhits of the peninsula: and 
here it may pcrlians be asked, wly Honaparte, wito could 
collect together such a force as we have been just dcseriliing, 
and was so desirous of accomplishing the rethiction of Spam, 
did not complete its conquest bclbrc he encountered a new 
rncin\' in tlie nortli? The answer is, that tlio collcetion of 
those numerous armies in the north was necessary to the 
maintenance of his ascendency; which would soon lia\e 
received a violent shock, if he had ventured to witlidratv any 
considcntblc number of his lemons to the iteninstila : even 
Prussia anti Austria, whom he overawed by these hosts, and 
at last obliged to come forsvard in his cause, would in tl»at case 
liavc quickly taken arms against him. Ilis great, his fatal 
error was In attacking Spain nt all : for that eountr}-, which 
might have been conquered without arms, was the grave of his 
veteran troops, and ncciipicd so many of his best forces, that, 
without giving up his idea of conoucst there, and confessing 
his error, which the nature of Napoleon forbade, he could not 
resist the inundation which bunt into France over the banks of 
the Rhine. 

Before the close of last year, tltc Spanish regency had 
fullcn into universal contempt, as also had tlic Cortes : though 
vast sums were received, every service was ncjtlcctcd, and the 
treasury declared empty; while the temper of the public was 
soured towards England, and all things tended so much to 
anarchy, that sir Henry Wcllcslej’ declared ‘ Spnisli nfiairs to 
be worse than they had been nt any period of the war.’ In 
November, the public cry for n new regency, supjvortcd by tho 
British ambassador, became general : ncvcrt|iclcss on various 
pretexts it was deferred ; while flic democratic party gathered 
strength in the Cortes, and the anti-^gVish feeling appeared 
more widely diffused than ever, until the church and aristocmey 
peroeived that the secret policy of England was in unison with 
their own. ‘ It was so,’ says colonel Nujiicr, * even to tho 
upholding of the inquisition ; which, os was ridiculously 
asserted, had become objectionable only in name ; ns if, while 
the frame-work of tyranny existed, there could ever bo wonting 
the will to fill it up.’ In this state of affairs, the negotiation 
for colonial mediation was used by the Spaniards merely as a 
ground for demanding money and other succors, which they 
employed in fitting out new expeditions against their revolted 
colonies : the complaints of the British legation were totally 
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disregarded ; and so far did contempt sliown by the Spanish 
government for their allies proceed, that La Pena was acquit- 
ted of all misconduct at Barosa, and would have been im- 
mediately employed, if our ambassador had not threatened to 
quit Cadiz. 

Foreseeing the fatal consequences of this state of things, if 
suflered to continue, sir II. Wellesley sent Mr. Vaughan, the 
secretary of legation, to aeqnaint his own government with 
the facts, and to solicit a more decided course of policy ; but 
he made it an cs])ccial request that all subsidies should be 
settled by treaty ; and it was only now that the profligate and 
c.'ctravagant system introduced by Canning and Casticreagh 
was amended. The departure of Mr. Vaughan for England, 
which alarmed the Spanish government, and Blake’s disaster at 
Valencia, aided the efforts of the British minister ; so that on 
the twenty-first of January, after a secret discussion of twenty- 
four houm, a new regency of five members was proclaimed: 
O’Donnel, who was one of them, and had considerable in- 
fluence, was friendly to the British alliance ; so that all things 
went on well for a short time, until it was discovered that the 
Hjrtive object was to procure another loan ; and when this did 
not succeed, the old disputes broke out afresh ; democratic 
spirit and anti-English feelings increased in the Cortes ; while 
the new regenej', as violent as their predecessors with respect 
to America, disregarded British mediation ; and having secretly 
organised an c.\pcdition against their colonics, furnished it with 
artillery sent by England for the French war: then, under 
another pretence, they demanded money of our minister to 
forward this iniquitous folly.® 

In Portugal, most of the evils heretofore described existed 
at the end of last year the return of the royal family had 


® Napier, vol. iv. p. 3S3. 

7 About that time lord Wellington thus wrote in a dispatch to 
Mr. Stuart:— ‘I assure you that, in a short time, there will be no 
Portuguese army left if all the military departments are not re- 
formed ns proposed tlicrc is Bnrbnccnn’s brigade not so numerous 
as one of our sijuadroas. Evciything else is the same : tlie sick and 
wounded are loft to bo taken care of by nur medical officers; the 
artillery have no mules, and the enns nuist be sent away; for they 
have no ammunition, and we are at t!iis moment picking np the I'rcnch 
amimmition in our camps. Ssc. I nm involved in a most serious 
situation ; and it is quite impossible for me to allow matters to go 
on as they are. The Portuguese iirmy arc not paid, and many men, 
particularly of Pack’s brigade, have consequently deserted.— See 
Wellington’s Disi«itcbes, vol. v. p. 1. 
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been put ofT ; and all reforms, militaiy and financial, proposed 
or commenced, were thwarted or retarded : new quarrels also 
had arisen in the Brazils, where our own envoy, lord Strangford, 
was under the influence of the Souza faetion ; and nothing hut 
lord Wellington’s strong remonstrance to the regent, backed by 
his brother’s vigorous diplomacy, would have brought the 
court of Rio Janeiro to reason; its present submission was 
considered only as a nominal concession of power to allies and 
protectors, which was yet to be ripened into real authority; 
both lord Wellington and Mr. Stuart looked forward to future 
difficulties ; and they were not mistaken ; long before the con- 
dusion of this year, the provisions of the country occupied by 
our troops, between the Coa and the Agueda, were all cz- 
bausted; and the continued Diligence of the government, 
with respect to means of transport, rendered it impossible to 
bring up field magazines from the points of u’atcr carriage 
to the army: lord Wellington therefore had been obligra, 
contrary to all military rules, to separate his divisions in face 
of the enemy; and to spread his troops, especially the 
cavalry, even to the Mondego and valley of the iDouro. To 
cover this dangerous proceeding, he retained a considerable 
post beyond the Coa ; while the state of the roads, Hill’s ex- 
pedition in Estremadura, and some other drcumstances, pre- 
vented Marmont from making any forward movements against 
him ; itr this war of positions, the British general had kept the 
advantage : by taking post near Ciudad Rodrigo, while Hill 
moved about Badajo^ be had in a great degree paralysed the 
exertions of three armies, under Dorsenne, Marmont, and 
Soult. 

Meantime, the works of Almeida, were so far restored, as to 
secure it from sudden attack ; while, under cover and pretext 
of bringing up stores for that fortress, preparations were secretly 
made (or an assault on Ciudad Rodrigo. ' Lord Wellington’s 
moral situation,’ says the peninsular blstorinn, ’ wus simply that 
of a man who ffilt that all depended on himself ; that he must, 
by some rapid and unexpected stroke, effect in the field what 
his brother could not effect in the cabinet.’ His determination 
was soon taken ; for while the French armies, occupied on all 
sides, were spread over an immense tract of country ; Marmont, 
deceived by the apparently careless attitude of his principal 
opponent, had left Ciudad Rodrigo unprotected : against this 
devoted city therefore Wellington marched, in the beginning 
of January, with the first, third, fourth, and light divisions, 
aided by Pack’s Portuguese: the fortress was to have been 
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invested on the sixth ; but the weather was so dreadful, that 
numbers of men perished on the march by cold and fatigue ; 
besides, the indolence of the natives was so great, that the 
carters occupied two days in moving their emptj'^ vehicles over 
ten miles of flat ground : while it was dangerous to And fault 
udth men who deserted on occasion of the slightest offence : 8 
tlie place therefore was not invested till the eighth ; on the 
evening of which an advanced work, covering the point of 
attack, was gallantly stormed by the fifty-second regiment, 
with a few brave rortuguese volunteers, under lieutenant- 
colonel Colbome; and this allowed the first parallel to be 
driven within 600 yards of the wall. The siege was carried on 
by the four divisions alternately for twenty-four hours; and 
each had to march twelve miles every morning to the trenches : 
no interruption was allowed to take place from the tremendous 
storm of shot and shells incessantly sent by the enemy during 
operations; but the breaching batteries were rapidly erected, 
lest Marmont should interrupt the progress of the siege : the 
sacrifice of life in this instance apj^ared less serious than that 
of time, which would have been followed by an aggravation of 
the former: on the eleventh, two breaches were declared 
practicable, and the assault was committed to the third and light 
divisions, the flower of the British army; Pack’s Portuguese 
being ordered to make a false attack on the opposite side of the 
town : 500 volunteers, commanded by major Manners of the 
seventy-fourth, with a forlorn hope, under Mr. Mackie of the 
eighty-eighth, composed the storming party of the third, or 
' fighting division while the light division sent 300 on the 
same desperate service, led by major George Napier, with a 
forlorn hope of twenty-five under lieutenant Gur^vood, both of 
the fifty-second re^ment. Picton and Craufurd, two of the 
most intrepid spirits that ever led brave men into action, 
headed their divisions up to tlie breaches ; each of which, after 
a wild and deadly struggle, was nobly won ; but the latter 
ofiicer fell by a musket biril just as the shout of victory burst 
on his car; and Picton’s second in command, the gallant general 
Mackinnon, was slain by the explosion of a magazine, spreading 
death alike among friends and foes, at the very foot of the 
rampart. A fearful pause followed this event ; but it was brief : 
the breach was widened by the aeddent; and our troops, 
rushing foru'ard over dead and dying men, carried the intrench- 
ments behind which the enemy was ensconced : two guns on 


See trellington Dispatches, vol. v. p. 461. 
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cacli side of the breach, being isolated b^' a wide pp in the 
wall, commenced a destructive fire of graim and canister on the 
assailants ; but these also were seized, and all obstraelions pare 
nay to the determined valor of British soldiers: the light 
division, with equal courage and activity, had surmounted its 
diffiplUcs, and was soon met bj* the third ; ahich, on gaining 
the intrcnchmcnts, made a flank movement to its right. Almost 
at the same moment, the Portuguese brigade under Pack, 
whose rallantrj' Avas conspicuous, rushed into the toAVTi ; linving 
turned Ills feigned attack on the castle into a real one, At hen 
he met AAith less resistance than he expected: the French 
therefore Avcrc taken in rear, and surrounded on oil sides : still 
however they fought in the streets and bouses, from a cooa ie- 
tion that little mercy Avould bo shown by troops heated and 
excited by so obstinate a defence ; and according to the accounts 
of all who AA'itnessed the dreadful scones of this night, its terrors 
could hardly bo surpassed. ‘ Throwing off,’ says colonel Napier, 
‘the restraints of discipline, the troops committed frightful 
excesses: the tonm Avas fired in three or four places; the 
soldiers menaced their officers, and shot each other ; intoxica* 
tion soon increased die tumult; and at lost, the fury rising to 
absolute madness, a fire Avas wilfully lighted in tlic middle of 
the great magazine; Avhen the tOAvn, and all AA-itbin it, Avould 
haA-c been blovsn to atoms; but for the energetic courage of 
some officers, and a few soldiers, AAho still preserved their 
senses.® The duration of this siege A»as only twelve days, 
being half the time calculated on at first by the British general : 

* This account is thus confirmed captain Einenid, in hia in* 
tcresting AdA'cnturcs of the Kifle Brigade: — ‘Finding,’ he says, 
‘the current of eoldicre setting toward the centre of tlic toAvn, 1 
followed the stream, which conducted mo into the great square; on 
one side of which the late garrison were dtawnupasprisoncTB: 
and the rest of it was filled vvith British and Portuguese intermixed, 
Asithout any order or regularity. I had been there but a A'cry short 
time, Avhen they all commenced firing, Avitbout ony ostensible cause : 
some fired at the doors and lA-indows, some at the roofs of houses, 
and others at the clouds; and, at lost, some beads began to be 
blown from their shoulders in the general hurricane; when the 
A'oicc of sir Thomas Picton, with the power of twenty trumpets, 
begun to threaten Avith his usual energy, while colonel Bernard, 
colonel Cameron, and some other acth'e officers, were carrying his 
orders into effect with a strong hand ; for seizing the broken barrels 
of muskets Avhich were lying about in great abundance, they be- 
labored CA'ery fellow most unmercifully about the bead who at- 
tempted either to load or fire, and finally succeeded in reducing 
them to order.' 
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the loss of the allies was about 1200 soldiers and ninety officers, 
in killed and wounded ; while, on the side of the enemy, there 
fell 300, and 1500 were made prisoners: immense stores of 
ammunition also, with 150 pieces of artillery, including Slar- 
mont’s battering train, were captured. Craufui^ and Maekinnon, 
lamented by the whole army, were buried with militar3' honors 
in the breaches of the fortress ; but to recompense an exploit 
so boldly undertaken and so gloriously finished, the com- 
mander-in-chief was created duke of Ciudad Rodrigo by the 
Spanish government, marquis of Torres Vedras by the Portu- 
guese, and earl of Wellin^on by his own. 

When order had been restored, workmen were set to repair 
the breaches and level the intrenchments, wijilo means were 
taken to provision the place. On the eleventh, IMarmont 
arrived at Valladolid : on the fifteenth, he first heard of the 
siege ; and the twenty-sixth arrived, before ho knew that the 
fortress was lost : his troops were much harassed by' ruinous 
marches in winter: many detachments were cut off by guerilla 
parties ; the regular Spanish troops were also put in motion ; 
and it became impossible for him to move against Ciudad 
Rodrigo, before the place was secured against all attacks. Our 
general’s eyes were next turned towards Badajos, which he was 
desirous to invest early in March; because then inundation 
from the rivers in Beira would enable him to carry his troops 
witliout risk into the Alcmtcjo; and a similar cause would 
impede the junction of the enemy’s forces in Estremadura. 
The obstacles which lord Wellington had to contend with in 
this enterprise, were such as could only have been overcome 
by talents which roge with difficulties the greatest was a 
want of specie, which crippled all his oj>erations : but lie was 
now aided by fortune ; for Marmont, having lost his emissaries 
at Ciudad Rodrigo, ^ and being unable to measure his adver- 
sary’*s abilities and energy', had dispersed his troops, in order 
that he might more easily' feed them ; and he appeared to 
dread no farther operations on the part of the allies. 

Arrangements having been completed, Wellington set off 
for Elvas, which he reached on the eleventh of March, and 
prepared to invest Badajos, though all his troops and stores 
were not yet arrived ; but even now bis march being ten days 

•0 The reader wll find them fully described in colonel Is opier’s 
fourth volume. 

>> Papers indicating them were discovered at the capture of the 
town, when they were all barbarously mossacred by the vile Carlos 
d’Espana. 
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later than ho had designed, brought his operations info the 
violent equinoctial rains. This, says colonel Napier, was one 
of the evils produced by the incredibly vexatious conduct of 
the Portuguese regency : there was no want of the means of 
transport ; but as the government would not force magistrates 
to do tlioir duty, tlie latter either refused to procure carts, or 
obliged the poorer class to supply them ; from which oppres- 
sion the peasants naturally endeavoured to escape b^’ flight : 
thus all arrangements for investing Badojos on the sixth of 
March had been made : but the rich tow'n of Evora, which liad 
not seen the face of an enemy for more than three years, 
refused to supply any earriages at all ; and the o]Kration was 
necessarily put oil' till the seventeenth. It was in vain tliat 
the British general remonstrated and threatened, or that Mr. 
Stuart exerted himself with equal vigor to infuse energy into 
this extraordinary go»-crnmcnt in matters cither of small or 
vital importance: insolent anger and falsehood, disgraceful 
subterfuge and stolid indificrcncc, from the highest to the 
lowest functionary, met them at every turn : ev cu tlie iron 
strength of Wcllinrfon’s body and mind were strained in the 
struggle, and he fell into a slyness; from which, iiowcvcr, he 
recovered after a few days. ‘ The critical nature of the war,’ 
says its historian, * may here he judged of ; for no man could 
have taken his place at such a moment: no man, however 
daring or skilful, would have voluntarily plunged into diflicul- 
tics, which were likely to drive Wellington from the contest.' 

Cin the fifteenth of March, pontoons were laid over the 
Guadiana ; and next day Beresford crossed it, drove in the 
enemy’s posts, and invested Badajos with the third, fourth, and 
liglit divisions ; which, wdth a brigade of Hamilton’s Portuguese, 
amounted to 15,000 men, Soult being before the Isla, Drouct 
at Villarranca, and Uaricau near Medellin : general Graham, 
passing the river with three divisions of infantry and two 
brigades of cavalry, mardied on Llercna ; while Hill mov'cd 
by Merida on Almcndralcjus : these covering corps, including 
near 5000 cavalry, amounted to about 30,000; and os the 
fifth division was now on its march from Bcira, the whole army 
presented about 57,000 sabres and bayonets, of which 20,000 
were Portuguese. Casbulos had repaired to Gallicia; but- the 

‘ At this moment (says lord Wellington) I am destroying the 
eqidpments of our army in transporting the stores from Elvas to 
the ground of the siege, because no assistnnee is given by the 
eountrj', er assistance that is quite inadequate to the demand and 
wants of the service.’— Dispatches, voi. v. p. 562. 
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fifth Spanish army, under Morillo, passed down the Portuguese 
frontier to the Lower Guadiana, intending to fall on Se^ ille, 
when Soult should leave it to succor Dadajos : as the allies 
advanced, Drouet marched in' the direction of La Serena and 
Medellin, intending to keep open the communication nith 
Marmont by Truxillo. Hill then halted at Almendralejos, and 
Graham took post at Zafhi. ; but Marmont had moved most of 
his troops in the direction of Valladolid ; and it soon appeared 
that the French army of Portugal would not act in conjunction 
with that of the south. It would be incompatible with the 
limits of this work to ^ve a complete detail of the energetic 
and skilful operations conducted on both sides, in this celebrated 
siege ; but the reader \rill find them described, as the events 
of no other siege ever w'ere described, in colonel Napier’s 
admirable account of it. General Phillipon, than whom no 
governor ever defended a <a^ with greater skill and courage, 
possessed a garrison of 5000 men, and had also improved Uie 
defences of the place by every possible resource of art, since 
the last attack. The plan fixed on by the British commander 
was to breach the bastions of Trinidad and Santa Maria, after 
the advanced fort of Picurina should have been stormed ; and 
then to point all the guns against the connecting curtain of 
those bastions, which was of weaker masonry, that a third 
breach also might be made : a storming party was employed 
to turn any intrenchments behind the breaches in the bastions ; 
and though the ditch was discovered to be here eighteen feet 
deep, such was the general’s confidence in his troops, and in 
his own resources for aiding their efforts, that be resolved to 
storm the place without blowing in the counterscarp. The 
battering-train, of fifty-two pieces, was directed by that able 
officer, major Dickson: of 900 gunners present, 600 were 
Portugese ; but 150 men of signal bravery volunteered from 
the third division to act as sappers; the direction of the siege 
was given to Picton ; while generals Kempt, Colville, and 
Bones alternately commanded in the trenches. Late in the 
night of the seventeenth, 1800 men, protected by a guard of 
2000, broke ground at the distance of 160 yards from the 
Picurina fort j and as a tempest stifled the sound of their pick- 
■ axes, a communication 4000 feet in length, was formed ; and a 
parallel of 600 yards was opened, three feet six inches wide, 
and three feet deep. Next night, two batteries were traced 
out ; the iJarallcl was prolonged right and left ; and on the 
nineteenth, a sortie was made by the garrison, in which they 
left 300 killed or wounded; while the besiegers lost about 
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half that number : among the trounded, was colonel Fletcher, 
cliief engineer. 

The trenches, during greater part of the siege, were half full 
of water, by reason of the heavy rains, which also impeded its 
progress : but notwithstanding such weather, and the uninter- 
rupted fire of the enemy, the besiegers were enabled to open 
six batteries, mounting twenty-eight guns, on the ninth day 
after the investment, by which the scene was rendered one of 
awful grandeur : but the result of a siege is said to be always 
certain, unless some diversion be effected from without ; and 
the only calculation to be made, is the manner in which it can 
be conducted with the greatest expedition and least sacrifice of 
life. On the night of the twenty-fifth, Fort Picurina, being 
much dilapidated, was attacked and bravely carried by 500 select 
men of the ‘ fighting division,' under m^^or-gcncral Kempt, but 
led in throe detachments by the honorable captain Powys, and 
majors Shaw’ and Eudd : the fire which met these assailants 
was very destructive : but nothing could subdue their courage 
and perseverance ; so vehement indeed was their attack, that 
the enemy forgot, or had not time, to roll down the shells and 
other combustibles arranged on the ramparts. Phillipon, says 
colonel Napier, did not conceal from his garrison the danger 
arising from this loss: but he stimulateo their courage, by 
reminding them, how' worse than death it was to be the inmate 
of an English hulk! ‘an appeal,’ he adds, with too much 
justice, ‘which must have been deeply felt; for the annals of 
civilised nations furnish nothing more inhuman toward captives 
of war than the prison-ships of England.’ 

The fire of the captured^ fort u-as now turned agiunst the 
place; a new communication iiom the first parallel being 
made, and three breaching batteries traced out : but while the 
siege was proceeding, Soult, expratin^ a great battle, x^ut his 
troops in motion ; strenuously ur^ng Marmont to join liiin for 
the relief of the town: but the latter preferred making a 
diversion against Ciudad Eodrigo, the fortifications of which 
had been much neglected by the Spanish officers ; and he 
trusted that he should induce Wellington to hasten to its 
succor: hut the British general knew too w'ell the local 
obstacles against which Mormonl would have to contend : he 
made preparations, however, to fight Soult without stopping 
, the siege ; yet that marshal did not dare to risk a battle. 

Of all officers who have defended a place, in modem times, 
Phillipon seems to have possessed the greatest skill and 
readiest resources: every obstade, which human ingenui^ 
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could devise wa'5 thrown in the way of the besiegers: but 
M’ellington’j! i)l:in wa*; siinpl 3 * to eficct a pr.icticablc brcacli, 
confiding in the well-tried countpe of his men to force their 
waj‘ throii};h it into the place; no respite had been pi»cn to 
tlie garrison ; ft»r tlic fire of the breaching batteries continueil 
through the tiight; so precious was time for reducing this jjIsicc 
during the disjunction of the French armies. The inoniing of 
the si.xth of April opened with the same hcav^' cannonade, 
which laid lasted for twelve successive da\'s without cessation: 
bv foiir o’clock in the afternoon, a ihinl breach was rej>ortcd 
practicable; and directions Averc given for an assault at se^cn, 
though the hour of ten was subscciucntlj' appointed. This 
atUiek was ordered to be iiindc on three jioints; llic ca«tlp, the 
faec of the bastion 1^ Trinidad, and the flank of that of S.inta 
!Maria ; the C!»«lle was to be cscjiladcti, and the broaches of tlic 
two bastions to bo sConned: f wentv'-set cn htcmuraniiu were 
cuinpriicd in llio general order, descending to minute j)ar- 
ticuliuv, in «jrdcr to scoiiro as far as possible, the safet}' of our 
troops, and the success of lliclr enfcrprisc: the Briiisli gcuend, 
saj-s colonel Napier, was so sensible of Phillipon’s firmness, and 
the courage of fiis garrison, that he spared tiiem tlic affront of 
astuninons; and 1 8,000 daring soldiers burned for the signal, 
whieli was to send them to a conflict, so fiercely' fought, so 
terrililp’ won, and so dreadful in nil its circumsfanccs. that 
posieril 3 ' »’aii hardlj’ be c.xpeclcd to credit the tale. B.idajos 
was become a point* of personal honor with the soldiers of each 
nation ; but the desire for glory was, in tljo British, dashed 
with a Imtred of the citirens, on account of an old grudge; 
recent toil and stifrcring, with much spilling of blood, hail 
rendered niaiw* of them incredibh' saAage; and numbers being 
heated with the recollection of Ciudad Rodrigo, thirsted lor 
the sjxjils of conquest: thus even- spirit found .a cause of ex- 
citement, and that excitement w«e driven to madness bv the 
scene w liicli ensued ; nnluckj’ dcla^' in the time of attack ga\ c 
Fhillipon an opjrortunit^- to construct such defences, that even 
the undaunted courage and resolution of our soldiers were of 
no avail against them ; and the jilacc would have defied their 
efforts, had not an unexpected event paralj’sed the energj- of 
its defenders. According to arrangements, the assault w'ns to 
be made simultaneously' at nil points: Picton and his division 
were to move from the trenches a short time before tl>c others ; 
but were to ni)pcar beneath the walls of the castle at the 
moment when the fourth and light di\isions should attack the 
breaches of La Trinidad and Santa Maria respectively ; tlio 
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diversion being made by the fifth, on the opposite side of the 
town, near San Vincente. 

Owing to unforeseen acddenfs,thc movements of the divisions 
were disturbed ; yet all marched »lently toward tlicir respective 
jwints of destination, in the darkness of night: that darloicss, 
liowcver, was soon dissipated by the light of fire-balls, thronn 
up from the ramparts: which, burning brilliantly in the air, 
brought out the adiandng legions in full relief : then opcneil 
the terrible fire of the garrison ; but there was no pause, nor 
was a shot returned : tlie illuminated atmosphere showed their 
path to the assailants ; but the storm grew hotter and hotter, 
as the enemy saw more clearly the approaching masses : at 
length, the fourth and light division rushed toward the breaches ; 
w hile the third, led by Kempt, passing the Rivillas over a 
narrow bridge, iii single files, and under an incessant fire of 
musketry, gained the ground bencatlr the castle walls : their 
gallant leader then fell, severely wounded : and Picton, though 
he had been delayed by a hurt from a fitll, hastened to assume 
the command. ‘ Never, probably, since the invention of gun- 
powder,’ says colonel Jones, * were men more exposed to its 
action than those assembled to assault the breaches:* ‘the 
tumult,* observes colonel Napier, * was such, as if the very 
earth had been rent asunder, and its central fires w’cro bursting 
upwards uncontrolled :* shells, hand^renades, bags of powder, 
and e\eiy species of destructive missile had been prepared, and 
arranged along the parapet 5 w'hich, under an unceasing roll of 
-cannon and musketry, were hurled into the ditch, without 
intermission, for upwards of two hours ; and when the assrail- 
ants, undismayed by this havoc of death, rushed up the breach, 
they saw glittering across it arangcof kecn-edged sword-blade.s, 
firmly fixed in ponderous beams, chained together, and set 
deep in the ruins : for ten feet in front, the ascenl was covered 
with loose planks, studded witli sharp iron points; which, 
being pressed by the feet of the foremost, tilted up : and the 
wretched victims, falling forw'ard on the spikes, rolled dowm 
on the ranks behind : then the French, shouting at tlic success 
of their stratagem, plied their muskets, of which every man 
had several ; and each musket, in addition to its ordiiiaiy' 
chaigc, contained a small wooden cylinder, stuck full of leaden 
slugs, which became scattered like hail in the dischaigc : but 
again the assailants rushed up, and i^ain were stopped by the 
dreadful sword-blades; while hundreds fell from shot and 
shells : so furious did the men now' become, that, in one of 
these charges, the rear endeavoured to precipitate the front 
' SSG. XVI. K 
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rank* on the murdcrotic weapons, in onlcr n mike a hri'lsrp of 
their AiTithiiig bodies; but the other? lni«trr.t«ti tiie attempt by 
dronjtins down. Thc'c reencs took place at thi* bastion of 
Jja Trinid.id : Mhile that of S.mt.’. Maria e'pialiy witl.'tooil all 
a'-aiilts: on both, their defeinlers 5tood undaunted, and. v.tth 
deridini s-hont?. demanded of the a?=.ailant?. why they di<l not 
eome on, an<l capture Badajo? ? 

If niL'S difficult to detcnniiie whether soldiers or ohirv-* wore 
niO'^t corisjiictioH? in thi« deadly strife: hv.dcr? were lawer for 
a moment wautins. nor hundred': to follow thi-ni: hut 'till it 
was the same liopelcs? attempt: thouprii the pate to \irto-y 
seemed oiton, the barrier was impassable. By alvint midiiijht. 
w hen 2000 men had fallen, and the oommunicatiop.: n. i >" to 
Wellington held out no c.\pectation of succt's. he heptn to ino- 
ilitatc a retreat : but at that moment an aide-<l‘*-camp cam" 
galloping up, w here the commantier stood surrotnided hy li’« 
.''taff, to inform him, that Picton had Uiken the e.istlc hy i’mm- 
lade: ‘ (hen the place is ours,’ wa? the quick rejily ; and lieu- 
tenant Tyler was sent back with dircction« for the pen ’ral to 
retain it at all hazards. This acquisition had heen i:''aiic 
a^aiti't obstacles almost as groat as tliosc at the breaches ; <’or 
the castle walls were of an immense heiirht; and it was with 
the utmost diffieiilty the assailants eoiiKl succeed in raising 
ladders, most of which broke by the rush of men, and the fire 
of the enemy; when those wlio had succeeded in mounting 
them were precipitated on the bayonets of their co!nra''es 
hcloiv.13 

While the third division lay close in the castle, either ftom 
fear of risking the lo«« of so iinport.ant a {Kisf, which eit-urod 
the capture of the place, or from the great difficulty of cgn'S':. 
(for the French, as if anticipating such an e\cnf, had Indlt un 
the gateways and passages with strong m.usonry.) the ti;:t’. 
division had commenced its false attiek on the Panleloras ; and 
the Portuguese were sharply engaged at the bridge on live 
right hunk of the Giiadiana ;* then, genonil Walker’s biig."de, 
having passed on during the feint, esctiladcd the ilistant ba=tiou 
of San Vincente, amidst a dreadful fire : w hen a part of his inc.n 

One of the first to make the daring ascent was !i'’utei’a''it 
Mnopherson, of the forty-fifth, closclj' lollowpil by sir KdwarJ 
Pnkcnlinm. — See the cxtmordinniy ndrciuurc of tlicsc two heroes, 
in the bife of Picton, vol.*ii. p. 9fi. The bravo colonel liidgc. also, 
who so distinguishcil hin.sclf nt Ciudad Rodrigo, fell in this csca- 
Inde ; ‘ and no man,’ snys colonel Xnpicr, ‘ died that night with 
more glory ; yet many died, and there was much glory.’ 
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entered the town to dislodge the enemy from the houses ; and 
others fought their s^-ay along the ramparts toward the 
breaches: these latter were at length abandoned by their 
defenders ; but a lost cflbrt was made to recover Badajos by on 
attack on the castle ; Ficton's invincible division, however, beat 
back the French with frightful slaughter, though an incredible 
number of their officers and comrades lay dead, or badly 
wounded, in the ditch below. Fhillijmn, who, with the sur- 
vivors of his garrison, had retired into Fort Cristoval, sui^ 
rendered early next morning to lord Rtzroy Somerset ; no time 
being given him to oiganisc any farther resistance : ‘ but,' says 
colonel Napier, ‘ c»-cn in the moment of ruin, the night before, 
that noble governor had sent out horsemen to carry the news 
to Soult; and these reached him in time to prevent a still 
greater misfortune.’ Here the pen must stop, nor disclose the 
scene of wild and desperate wickedness, which tarnished 
British gloiy, when the miserable city fell into tlic hands of 
its assailants ; the horrors of tliat scene lasted three days, ‘ till 
the soldiers were exhausted by tlioir own excesses, and the 
tumult rather subsided than was quelled.’ 

Our general has been sometimes blamed for the great risk 
he ran, and the great sacrifice of life made for tlie possession 
of Badajos;'^ but, as colonel Napier justly observes, ‘his 
object was great, his difficulties foreseen, and his success 
complete.’ Immense plans were in contemplation for the 
subjugation of the peninsula ; and this was the only period 
when they could bo successfully counteracted ; while Napoleon 
was unable to take tlic command : but how could any extensive 
operations be attempted as long os Badajos remained in the 
enemy’s possession ? This place was, in fact, the key to all 
lord Wellington’s movement^ when the grand crisis arrived : 
a regular siege would have been prevented by the Frcncli 
armies ; and, even if they had permitted it, the time ncccssaiy 
for its accomplishment would have given every advantage to 
the enemy. ' Was he,’ asks the hbtorian, ‘ at such a moment, 
to place (lie probable loss of a few thousand men in opposition 
There is a passage in the duke of 'Wellington’s Dispatclies 
which does such honor to his humanity, that I cannot help quoting 
it here. ‘ In all the sieges which I have carried on in thfs country 
(says he, in a letter to lord Wm. Bcntinck), I have used only the 
nre of guns, principally from an opinion that the fire of mortars and 
howitzers has an elfect on the inhabiliaas of a town alone ; and that 
a french garrison, in a Spanish or Portuguese town, would be little 
likely to attend to the wishes or feelings of its inhabitants.’— vol. i. 
p. 557. 
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to such n conjuncture of circumstances ; and, Ijv dcclinin"- the 
chance ofibred. show that he despaired of success? What, if 
lie had failed ? he would not have been, saro the loss of a few 
men, worse od' than if he had not attacked : in either ea'c, he 
would liai e been a baffled general with a sinking cause : but 
what, if he succeeded? — the horizon was briglit with tiic 
coming glory of England.* 

The llritish general was anxions to crown this interesting 
ami important campaign by a trial of strength with the duke 
of D.ihnatia; but the neglect of Spanish engineers, with the 
tyrannny of Carlos d'Espaiia, had rtmdcreil Almeida insecure ; 
and ilarmont was preparing to attack it. Knowing. liov. e\cr, 
rliat the danger was not imminent, he still lingered a few days ; 
hoping that Boult, indignant at the loss of Badajos. would risk 
an encounter with its conqueror : he was certain also that the 
French marshal had but little time for deliberation, since the 
operations of tlic secondary nnnies had already commenced : 
Seville, indeed, might have* been taken, if there had existed 
anything like skill and concert among their commanders. 
These, addl'd to other important considerations, determined 
Soult to retire into Andalusia ; and Wellington despatched sir 
Stapleton Cotton, with a division of BritislT cavalry, to harass 
his rear: that gali.int officer came up with an equal number of 
the enemy's horse. nc.arUsagro ; when, by a skilful mancEuiTC, 
he chained them at the same moment in front and flank ; 
routed tiicra with great loss ; and, during a pursuit of four 
miles, captured several officers witli 128 priiates. 

In the mean time, Marmont was ravaging Beira with 
dreadful devastation, having been driven from his designs 
against Almeida, principally by the energy and enterprise of 
colonel Tr.tnt, who commanded a body of Portugneso militia. 
Alarming reports, however, now reached lord Wellington, 
respecting the danger of Coimbra, and other strong places in 
that district, which made him hasten to avert it : Slarmont's 
situation, near Sabugal, then became very critical ; for he had 
Almeida and a strong body of miliUa at Guarda on his right 
flank ; Ciudad Rodrifro lay on his rear ; and immediatcly 
behind him were the rivers Coa and Agiicda, swollen by 
inundations, which had swept away the nearest bridge at 
Caridad. Fortune, however, so far favored him, that the 
Agueda subsided before the British army could come up ; and 
being thus enabled to repair the bridge, he carried his last 
division over it, on the twenty-fourth of April, into the jdains 
of Loon, Wellington then made great exertions to revictual 
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Almeida and Ciudad Rodrigo; intending to leave Ficton on 
the Agueda, uhilc he himself mnrdicd into Andulusin, accord- 
ing to Ills original plan : but its difficulties w ere insurmount- 
able ; the French had totally' exhausted the country ; and the 
Portuguese government not only refused to assist him, but 
actually permitted Elvas and Badajos to sufTcr from a deficiency 
of provisions. In this dilemma, after writing sharplj' to the 
regency, declaring ‘ that on their heads he would throw the 
responsibility of losing those fortresses if they did not imme- 
diately rcvictual both,* he employed all the carriages in 
bringing up stores to Almeida and Rodrigo, %vhilc he quartered 
his troops, at the chief points of water-conveyance, on tltc 
Douro, tlic Alondcgo, and the Tagus : a bold measure ; since 
this line was little less than 400 miles in length, and in the 
face of three armies ; the fartlicst being only a few marches 
distant from its outposts: but he knew how difficult it must be 
for the French to assemble in laige masses before the ripening 
of the harvest. About this period l^anisli pride bc^n to 
abate a little, and the government of Spain allowed u limited 
number of its subjects to servo in British rcgiments.i'' 

After a short period of repose, our commander determined 
again to take the field, and crossed the Agueda on the tenth 
of June, with a force of about 45,000 men in four columns : as 
a prelude, however, to his operations, he had directed gcncnil 
llill, vv horn he left on the Guadiana with 10,000 infantry anil 
1200 cavalry, to attack the strong fortifications and bridge of 
Almarez, on the Tagus : this, like every other service entrusted 
to sir Rowland Ilill, was brilliantly executed, and nil direct 
communication between Marmont and Soult intercepted. On 
the sixteenth, Wellington came up with his antagonist in front 
of Salamanca, which is built on the right bank of the Tormes : 
tlic enemy’s advanced detachments immediately retired behind 
that river ; and, os the bridge was commanded by three forts, 
constructed with great skill and strength, it became necessary 
to take them ; a battering train, however, had been already 
ordered up from Elvas; and the service was entrusted to the 
sixth division, under general Clinton ; while the allied army 
was posted on the heights of St Cristoval, three miles in 
advance of the town, to cut offMaimont’s communication with 
the troops defending those forts. Not discouraged by an 
abortive attempt to carry one of them by escalade, our soldiers 
persevered, until a breach was effected in another, and the 

Wellington Dispatches, voL v. p. 050. 
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tfiird M-a=s thrown into flames : in consequence of tliis, tliey 
Mere quickly ri’diiecil; ami the hold n inch Marinont possessed 
on Salanianc;i heinp destroyetl. it became evident that he must 
tight or retreat : he chose the latter alternative, and ^tithdrew 
townnl the Doiiro, followed by the allies ; w ho, coming up 
with his rear-piard on the second of .bily, attached and com- 
pelled it to cross the river in much eoniiision, anil with con- 
siflerahlo loss. The rival armies then took up position^ on 
opposite sides of the Douro, where they remained till tho 
sixteenth; and it is obsened bt* an ingenious writer, that 
nuich friendly intercourse took place lietween the soldiers of 
each ; more csjiceially between the thiwl Rritish division and 
the seventh iTeiieh; and be adds, that the Frciieh oflieers 
said, on parting, * Wc have met, and been for some time 
Iriemls ; wc arc about to separate, and may meet as enemies : 
as friends we ha^o received each other warrnly; ns eiicmios wc 
.‘•hall do tho same in ten days uftenvnnis, tlicse divisions were 
actually opposed to each other at S.i1nmat)e.i ; and the seventh 
Frencli was nearly annihilateil by the Rritish thirtl. 

Mannont, lieing now joinctl by general Ronnet, wlio brought 
10,000 men from the Asturias, found himself at thcliead'of 
an army amounting to 47,000 veterans: thus reinforced, Iio 
determined to resume ofiensive operations; and, by a scries of 
skilful nianccuvres, threw his troops over the Douro, about 
twenty miles nboic Toro ; he thus .succeeded in re-establishing 
eoinmunications with the armt’ of the centre, while ho 
threatened to cut otV onr fourth and light divisions, as well 
its xknson’s brigade of cavalrj*; but these troops contrived to 
rejoin the mam Inxly, which had taken a ]iosttiori on the 
•luarcna. Several days were then passed by both annics in 
movements and counter-iiiovements; sometimes marching in 
jiarallcl lines, wiihin half cannon-shot of each other: tlicn tho 
allies, falling back and followed by tiic French, would suddenly 
halt as if to fight; on which, tho enemy, in his turn, would 
decline the jirollercd contest; still it was evident that to this 
they must come at last. On the twentieth of July, the allies 
again occupied the' heights of St. Cristovnl, while JIarnioiit 
w^is yet inana'iivTimr : each commander waited only for somo 
unfortunate inovcinent, or false step to be made by his anta- 
gonist. On the evening of the twentv'-first, lord Tt'cllington, 
passing from the right to the left bank of theTormes, occupied 
a posftion on a bold height, one of the two called Arapilcs : 

i» The author of ‘ Itcminisccnccs of a Subaltern.’ 
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the French had crossed that river in the morning, and taken 
post on the other height, threatening to cut off our communica- 
tion with Ciudad Rodrigo; and it was to counteract this 
intention, that the British general moved his army: still 
hlarmont persevered in his object, and his antagonist resolved 
to prevent it. 

The night of the twenty-first was very tempestuous ; and 
ns the soldiers were all under ann^ the storm, which kept 
them wet and sleepless, ill-fitted them for the exertions of the 
ensuing day. Early in the morning, Wellington posted the 
third division behind Aldca Fcjada, on the extreme right of 
his position, under the gallant Fakenham ; and a better sub- 
stitute could not have been found for its old and illustrious 
leader, Picton, who lay ill of a dangerous fever in Salamanca : 
the situation of this well-tried corp is said to have given to it 
the chief honor of deciding the victory by a rapid movement, 
illustrating what is termed the oblique order of battle. 

The morning was spent in anxious suspense b^ the allies, 
who were prepared for a decisive conflict ; but their foe gave 
no indication of his design to commence it till noon, when 
some confusion was observed in his ranks ; though nothing 
occurred which induced Wellington to make any change in 
his own position. At length, about two o’clock, an aide-de- 
camp informed him, that the enemy was extending his left, 
with an evident intention of turning the British right; on 
which, taking up a telescope, and attentively watching this 
movement for a considerable time, he saw that they were 
delivering themselves into his bands, and instantly gave orders 
for the third division to advance: these troops had been 
hitherto concealed from the view of their adversaries ; and a 
strong detachment of cavalry was stationed between them and 
the main body of our army, in order to prevent them from 
being taken in flank, as ww as to second the grand efforts 
which were expected from their known valor : the genernl’s 
concise orders to Fakenham were, *to move on, take the 
heights in front, and drive evciything before him and that 
officer’s answer in the affirmative was still more laconic. 

Unfortunately for the enemy, their commander was wavering 
in his manoeuvres, when he ought to have been fixed in 
jiosition ; the French seventh division bad been drawn out to 
the left, for the purpose of alarming Wellington ; and when 
the British third appeared across its path, an aide-de-camp 
was despatched to general Foy, its commander, to return to 
his fonner ground: the French line thereforc, was in con- 
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sidcniblc confusion, as the British rapidh' advanced in open 
colimiii of companies apainst the heierhts: these, however, 
were ^^ell dofpiidcd ^rith artillery, vi Inch sent a sliower of balls 
aiiionir our trooj>s: and was answered by some puns under 
cajjtain Doiipla« in the rear ; so that the Briti.-li w ere actually 
botwcpii tw o fires ; the shot from their own eiumon fiyinp over 
their heads, wiiile those of the enemy thinned their Kinks: 
llic'-e. however, were silently filletl up; and the columns 
moved on, with undaunted resolution, towanl the summit of 
the hill, whose living masses seconded the fire of their artillery 
with murderous discharges. By a well-judged mana'uvro of 
sir Edwaril Pakonham, the conijtanics formed into line without 
halting; and panting with their exertions, gained the summit; 
then Foy's diiision, which had hitherto resened its fire, 
jionred into them a close volley: and the ground was strewed 
with the leading men of Walhicc’s brisade. Confident in the 
panilysing efl'ect of this discharge, the French were prepared 
to drive "their opponents down the hill at the point of the 
bayonet, when, through the dissipating smoke, they perceived 
the faces of those veteran troops rapidly, but steadily ndvaneing ; 
for a moment, there was an almost death-like silence : this, 
however, was soon broken by the quick, but ill-directed fire of 
the French, answerotl by one of those terrible cheers which 
precede the irresistible chaige of British troops. Pakenham, 
romcnibering his instructions, ‘to drive everything before 
him,’ had given the word; the step was accclcnitcd ; .and as 
tlio distance diminished, a well-directed volley was poured 
into the opposing column; to which the dread fill rush of 
bayonets immediately succeeded. ‘ The close phalanx,’ it is 
said, ‘ lor an instant bent from the shock : then, for sev oral 
minutes, the living mass swayed backward and forward; but 
sit lengtli if yielded : — ^another effort, and it was broken : they 
fled ; and the seventh French were destroyed by the British 
third. ’It 

In the mean time, the allies were contending in the irntro 
with equal fury, though not with such distinguished success ; 
even on the right, as the cavalry' had not advanced, Pakenham 
could not take complete advantage of bis movement; which 
being observed by Foy, he brought up a fresh brigade, and 
was "beginning to restore the combat; when the tramp of 
IjcMarchant’s heavy horse, flanked by Anson’s light cavalry, was 
heard behind the British infantry : these instantly opened their 


Life of Ficton, toI. ii. p. 152. 
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ranks : through 'nhich the fierce squadrons rushed on their 
disconcerted foe : the Freneh however quickly formed squares, 
and their roller’s brought down many n gallant horseman ; 
among whom was the brave Lc Marchant himself, whose 
horse, being at full speed, carried his lifeless body against the 
bayonets of his opponents. The contest, hone^er, could not 
lost long, though the broken squares bravely resisted : the 
troopers with their long swords cut down the exhausted soldiers 
w ith unsparing fury, until the latter fled even to the British 
line for protection : it was given ns freely as it was demanded : 
‘ not a man,' it is said, ‘ sros ba 3 'onctcd : not one was even 
molested or plundered ; and the inviciblc old third on this day 
surpassed themselves ; for they not only defeated their terrible 
enemies in a fair fight, but actuallj' covered their retreat, and 
protected them at n moment, when, without such aid, their 
total annihilation was certain.’ >8 
Victory now appeared more sure; for the flying Frcncli 
were spreading confusion in their own line, and the 
British under rakenhain, were seen advancing against their 
right flank : the fourth division, under general I^ith, which 
was stationed to the left of Fakenham, seeing the succass of 
the latter, now advanced; and though their distinguished 
leader fell sevcrolj- wounded, the men pressed on, driving 
their adscrsarics from the field, and forcing them up the hill at 
their rear. In the centre the resnlt was more doubtful, w here 
Cole's division made a gallant attack on Bonnet’s corps, and 
threw it into confusion : the security of Ids advance however 
depended on the success of Leith’s di\'ision, as well os of 
Pack’s Portuguese, who were to have carried the enemy’s 
height, of the Dos Arapilcs, on the left of our fourth : but the 
Portuguese having failed, the artilleiy on that position was 
turned against Leith’s flank and rear with terrible effect : then 
the French centre, whose commander. Bonnet, had bcozi 
carried off the field wounded, was rallied by general Clause!, a 
man of distinguished militaiy talent, who saw at a glance the 
turn which aflairs had taken. Brining up a reserve, and the 
remains of two broken columns, this brave officer became the 
assailant: our fourth division gave way; Colo himself fell 
wounded; and his troops were on the retreat: marshal Bercs- 
ford bravely attempted to stop them with a brigade of Leith’s 
division; but these, being principally Portuguese, could not 
effect his purpose: the marshal himself was disabled by a 

Author quoted in the Life of Picton, vol. ii. p. 155. 
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severe wound, and the whole mass was home back in confusion 
by the opposing line. Lord ■Wellington however had been 
apprised of the danger, and galloped^ to the spot ; when the 
hand of the master restored order, and turned the tide of 
battle : tlie sixth division, under general Clinton, which had 
not t-et fired a shot, was ordered np ; and as the enemy saw 
through the twilight this unbroken corps marching in array 
against them, they paused and commenced a heavy fire ; the 
contest however was now to be decided by the bayonet, that 
weapon, in the use of which the British infantry is confessedly 
pre-eminent. While the first and light ditisions therefore 
were ordered against the cavalry and artillery on the fianks, 
Clinton's men advanced up the steep and rocky height in line, 
under a murderous fire of musketry and artillciy; but without 
returning a shot : soon the fearful charge commenced ; the 
enem3-, attacked at the same time in front and flank, gave nay 
in all directions: and their destruction nould have been 
complete, if the shades of tii^ht had not opportunel}' covered 
their retreat : Wellington himself, with the first and light 
divisions, and a bod}' of cavalry, followed them till darkness 
rendered pursuit impracticable : indeed, sir Stapleton Cotton 
was wounded by a British sentinel, who mistook him for an 
enemy. This memorable battle was fought within sight of the 
famed city of Salamanca; and the ground, with its heights 
rising gradualty one behind another, formed a magnificent 
theatre for such a spectacle. On the part of the allies, 5000 
were killed or wounded ; among the most regretted of whom 
Wiis general Le March^t, a very distinguished officer, who 
introduced the Hungarian sword cxerase into our service, and 
had been the principal planner of the royal militaiy college. 
The French lost three generals slain, and three wounded, 
Mannont, Bonnet, and Clausel, each of whom had successively' 
taken the command-in-chief: their total loss was verv great; *9 
and, beside dead and wounded, they' left 7000 prisoners, 
eleven guns, and two eagles, in ffie hands of the conquerors : 
5000 of these captives, it is said, with nine of the guns, and 
both eagles, were taken by the third division ; * so that ‘ Sala- 
The whole French army might have been taken hut for the 
bad conduct of Don Carlos de Espa .o. — See IVellington Dispatches, 
voL V. p. T5S. Even at thisperiod lord 'Wellington u-ns cruelty used 
by' his o^m, ns well os the peninsular governments. He had neither 
horses sent to mount his cavalry, nor guns of sulEcient calibre to 
match the French artillery. ‘ It is very hard,’ he says, ‘ to be can- 
nonaded for hours together and not be able to answer even with 
one gun.* 
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manca ’ justly added to the many glorious names already 
inscribed on the colors of its regiments.’ 

The pursuit of the discomfited foe was renewed nest doy 
beyond the Tormes, and the British troo])s came up with theiV 
rear-guard of horse and foot ; when the former fled and left 
three brigades to their fate; general Bock with a heavy 
brigade of the German legion, attacked them though formed 
in squares ; and, in one of the finest charges ever seen, rode 
completely through their ranks, though with n loss of more 
than lOO'killcd and wounded; but great numbers of the 
enemy were made prisoners : in the course of the da}’, the 
French were joined by a corp of 1200 c.ivalry from the army 
of the north, which coverea the retreat of their centre, as it 
hastened toward Valladolid : their stragglers however met 
vrith little mercy of the hands of the peasantry, armed with 
those lung knives which form a part of tire Spanish costume : 
the pursuit was continued on the twcnty-lourth ; but the 
fugitives made long marches, and had little to encumber them ; 
though a patrol captured two oflicers and twenty-seven men of 
Joseph’s royal miard between Arevalo and Avila. So far the 
king himself had adt'onced, with the army of the centre to join 
Mnrmont on the Tormes ; but being there met with tidings of 
defeat, he turned off toward Segom; though he ailtcr\^nrds 
endeavored to divert the pursuers, by threatening an advance 
on their flank. The defeated army, in the mean time, whose 
movements were very skilfully conducted by Clause!, cnnccn- 
trated itself on the left bank of the Douro, near the bridge at 
Tiidcla dc Ducro ; but was obliged to cross that river os the 
allies advanced, and hasten to Valladolid ; wliich dty it was 
obliged to evacuate, leaving behind seventeen pieces of 
artillery, many stores, and 800 of its sick and wounded men ; 
when it continued the retreat toward Burgos : lord Wellington 
here discontinued his pursuit, and turned toward the intrusive 
monarch ; determined by one bold effort to compel him to 
fight with inferior forces, or to evacuate Madrid, l/iavitig 
therefore a strong detachment under general Paget to observe 
the line of the Douro, he advanced through Segovia and 
St. Ildefonso against the king, who allowed him to pass un- 
molested through the mountains, venturing to hope that his 
subjects would assist him agmnst the English ; but the de- 
monstrations of enmity to his government, and of satisfaction 
at the approach of the allies, were too evident to be mis- 
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unJcnstood : Joseph and his partisans therefore evacuated the 
capital ; and on the morning of the twelfth of August, the 
Eritish liberators were received by its citizens witli every 
token of enthusiastic joy : tlie Rctiro, having made a short and 
feeble resistance, surrendered at discretion, tvith its garrison 
of about 2000 men, 1S9 cannon, 20,000 stand of arms, and an 
iinrarnse quantify of ammunition and stores. 

These brilliant successes, however, were far from completing 
the recovery of Spain. So ineffective was the aid afforded by 
the natives, so great was tliat military power which yet 
remained to bo suljdticd, and so difficult to be broken were the 
combinations of Napoleon’s genius, that a triumphant result 
seemed rather to be wished than expected : in eastern Siiain, 
the troops sent from Sicily and Majorca, under general Maitland, 
were of a motley description, witliout cavalry; and so much 
below the stijuilatcd number, that they were totally unable to 
check the progress of Suchet. 

Soutliwiu'd, indeed, some consequences of the lute battle 
wore strongly felt, in the evacuation of Seville by the French, 
and their abandonment of works connectetl with the blockade 
of Cadiz ; for Soult perceived that nothing less than a con- 
centration of the French armies would compel the allies to 
fall back on Portugal : but the Cortes now free to act, and 
ali»c to the necessity of greater exertions, committed the 
control of tdl their armies and genends to Wellington as 
captain-general. In the north also, some gallant c.\ploits diss- 
playcd the adventurous spirits of the guerilla chiefs : who had 
been nobly assisted in their enterprises by a squadron under 
sir Home Popham, accompanied by sir Howard Doimlas and 
general Carrol ; but the retreat of Wellington from Sladrid, 
when three hostile armies of the south, the centre, and the 
north were closing round him, and more especially his failin-e 
at Buigo<!, w here he was obliged to undertake n siege without 
the requisite mcims of success, obscured for a time the 
prospects of the allies, Burgos being the only depot remain- 
ing to the French anny of Portugal, general Souham, who had 
succeeded to Clauscl’s command, threw a strong garrison into 
its castle, after avoiding a contest with the allied army by 
retiring on Brivicsca. Tbc British general, though he was 
without hcav3' artillery, commenced operations by sapping, 
mining, and assaults, as if he hoped to gain possession of tlTo 
fortress by the magic of bis name: for thirtj’-five daj’s this 
siege was carried on without interruption, but danger then 
appeared in tbc horizon ; for the arniy under Souham, being 
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rc-organiscd, was approaching for its relief. The miserable 
Ballastcros, instead of obeying orders, and harassing Soult’s 
retreat into Valencia, bad done nothing beside making an appeal 
to the Spanish army and nation against the Cortes, for invest- 
ing lord Wellington with Uic chief command ; so that the 
duke of Dalmatia, joined by Souchet and the king, were 
advancing against sir Rowland Hill mth an overwhelming 
force. This intelligence induced his lordship to raise the 
siege of Bulges, recall his troops from Madrid, and direct 
Hill to proceed northwaitl and join him : accordingly having 
relinquislicd tlie enterprise, he moved towards Salamanca, 
where he hoped to establish himself. 

The cavalry of his rear-guard, being furiously attacked in 
this retreat by the army of uic north, fell into confusion, from 
which it was seasonably relieved by the German light infantr}'. 
To obstruct pursuit, the bridges over difibrent rivers were 
blown up, as soon as the allies had passed ; but that temporary 
check did not prevent occasional conflicts, which were attended 
with some loss : at length, the harassed troops reached tlio 
position of St. Cristoval, near Salamanca, wliere they halted ; 
and the Tormes then divided the united French armies, ex- 
ceeding in number 90,000 men, from 53,000 of the confederates. 
The disposition of the natives towurd their British allies at 
this place — and it was not veiy different in others — may be 
learned from the narrative of the TCninsular historian. ‘ The 
Spaniards,’ lie observes, ‘civil and military, began to evince 
hatred of the British. Daily did they attempt or perpetrate 
murder; and one net of peculiar atrocity merits notice: a 
horse, led by an English soldier, being frightened, backed 
against a Spanish officer commanding at a gate, when he 
caused the soldier to be dragged into his guard-house and 
there bayoneted in cold blood ; nor could any redress be had 
for this or other crimes, save by counter-violence, which was 
not long withheld. A Spanish officer, while wantonly stabbing 
at a rifleman, was' shot dead by the latter; and a British 
volunteer slew a Spanish officer at the head of his own 
regiment in a sword light, the troops of both nations looking 
on. The civil authorities, not less savage, were more insolent 
than the militaiy, treating every English person with in- 
tolerable arrogance. Even the Prince of Orange was like to 
have lost his life; for on remonstrating about quarters with the 
sitting junta, they ordered one of their guards to kill him ; 
and he would have been killed, had not Mr. Steele of the 
forty-third, a bold athletic person, felled the man before he 
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could stab : yet both the prince and his defender were obliged 
to fly instantly, to avoid the soldier' s comrades. The exaspera- 
tion caused by these things was leading to serious miscliief, 
■when the enemy’s movements ga\e another direction to the 
soldiers" passions.’ 

An unsuccessful attempt was now made by the French to 
cross the river at Alba ; but they effected the passage at an 
undefended ford to the southward. Wellington, finding his 
communication with Portugal thus endangered, prudently but 
leisurely continued his retreat to the frontiers of tliat kingcloni ; 
where, supported by the fortresses of Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Almeida, he secured his army in winter-quarters : tlie cam- 
paign might have had a verj- different result but for the vile 
jealousy of Ballasteros, who was arrested by order of the 
Cortes,' and banished to Ceuta. The retreat ot‘ the allies, like 
such movements in general, when pressed by a superior force, 
had been so marked by disorder, rapine, and every species of 
atrodt}', that their commander indignantly complained in 
public' orders of a ‘want of discipliiTe, gTo'atcr than that of 
any armj- with which he had ever served, or of whicli he had 

er read these reproaches, however, were generally resented 
as an ebullition of mortified pride, under the consciousness of 
an error committed ; his Idr^hip had wasted tliirty-five days 
before Burgos, •which was not important enough to ha^c 
detained him fi>e: and he felt his failuie before such a fortress 
as a grievous disappointment; but how few generals could 
aflbrd to make an error like him ! King Joseph now returned 
once more to Madrid ; while Soult, who took the chief com- 
mand 'of the combined French armies, established his head- 
quarters at Toledo, with his right wing resting on Salamanca. 

In England, a popular outcry •was raised against lord 
Wellington on account of this ri»treat; and even his great 
acts were I'oraoticn by many in the condemnation of a single 
failure: fortunately, 'however, ministers were not iiifiucnccd 
by such sentiments ; but being satisfied with the explanation 
of his motives, and pleased with the mark of confidence which 
the Spanish government, casting aside that jealous pride which 
ill agreed with its circurostances, bad reposed in this great 
commander, — they resolved to send him all possible assistance. 
Tims encouraged and supported, his lordship employed the 
winter months in rendering his army so effective, that in the 
ensuing campaign he might enter on a more decisive and ex- 
tended course of operations : for this purpose he proceeded to 
Cadiz, to make arrangements for the co-operation of tlie 
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Spanish armies; when it was settled that 50,000 troops 
should be placed at his disposal. He was received with dis- 
tinguished honors by the Cortes, who augured, that under the 
direction of so great a leader, those troops would pitch their 
victorious tents on tlic banks of the Seine : ‘ it would not be 
the first time,’ said their president, ‘that the Spanish lions 
had there trampled on the old fleur-de-lys of France.’ From 
Cadiz Wellington repaired to Lisbon, passing under triumphal 
arches in every tonm from Elvas to the Tagus, and receiving 
from the people of the capital the honors which he so well 
deserved. 

Parliament was dissolved this year, to get rid, us was 
generally supposed, of its pledge to the Roman catholics ; and 
it certainly was desirable, during the times of which we arc 
now treating, to evade that perplexing question ; as the nation 
appeared to think, from the change made in many of its 
representatives. In a letter, however, from lord Liverpool to 
the chancellor, the following reasons are given for the deter- 
mination of ministers. ‘ Considering,’ says he, ‘ the success of 
our military operations, the abundant harvest in every part of 
the United Kingdom, the increasing tranquillity of our dis- 
turbed districts, and the profound quiet in every' part of 
Ireland, we should hardier be justified in not availing ourselves 
of all these favorable circumstances, or in adjourning the dis- 
solution to some future period, when, from causes unavoidable, 
such a measure _ might be not only inconvenient, but even 
hazardous.'! This general election was also destined to com- 
mence a new era in the political life of one who was rising 
fast to the head of afiaira. On the twenty-fifth of September, 
a public meeting was held in lavcrpool for the purpose of 
inviting Mr. Canning to represent that florishing town in 
parliament: five candidates were put in nomination, but his 
opponents tverc Messrs. Brougham and Crccvcy ; the contest 
was severe, but the exertions made on his behalf were un- 

E identcd ; and he was maintained, from first to last, at the 
of the poll. On this occasion various opportunities 
occurred of eliciting an expression of his sentiments on im- 
portant political questions: with respect to parliamentary 
reform, lie declared, that his mind was made up not to 
support it ; because he was persuaded, that it could not be 
stirred without stirring other questions, which would shake 
our constitution to its very foundation ; because the house of 

! Life of Lord Eldon, vol. iL p, 226. 
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common!:, as then ronctituted, was adequate to all the fimetioii': 
which it wa': nisely ami Icfritiin.ately onlainetl to execute; and 
Ijceaiice sliowy theories iiml faneifiil scliemes of nrithriirtieal or 
ri’ocT-ajihieal proportion would fail to powhiei* any amelioration 
of the prC'imt house. *I deny,’ said he, ‘the crievance ; I 
di-tnist the remedy: wlien it i« asserted to n>o as^.iin, as 
1 have often heard h, that, under our i»n«ent corrupt system, 
there is no true popular delepration, no iiniiifinrncwl nr ilis- 
intere.'tcfl choice of representative®, iny mind will recur at 
oaeo to tlic scene that is now before me. and repose with 
perfect contentment on the pr.tet5cal contradiction which 
Liverpool allbrds to assertion® so dispar.i!rin!r to tin* jicojile.’ 
All this was very pretty oratory; but if Mr. Cannincr had 
stood for Appleby or Canihridpe aprait»5t the interest® of the 
poAYcrful noblemen who commanded tho'c Iwrousrli®. he would 
iia>o found that it was not the charm of his eloquence that 
could have rnoted the flinty hearts of electors : ami how many 
towns, and even counties, at that time were in the sittialion of 
thn«c mentioned! With roganl to the etuholic claim®, he 
fully developed his views in factor of their conees«ion ; referring 
to the conscientious scruples of the king, as having deterred 
Inm so many years from expressinsr his sentiments on the 
siihjoct. In meeting \,ariou< imputations which had been cast 
on inm during the election, he thus expressed himecif n'spcct- 
ing hi' aec<‘ptance of oflice: — ‘If I have held ofHce, I hope I 
have held it honorably ; and 1 will never hold it again hut on 
the saiiK* tenn®. I aiii not to !m? hlanicd. if I nnisl state facts 
in my own defence, which might otherwise appear ostentations : 
it is 'iiitiroly my own fault, 'gentlemen, that 1 am not now 
addre.®sing yon with the seals of a secretary of slate in my 
pocket: twice, in the l;u®t six month®, have they been temlereil 
to my aowptance : and twice have 1 declined them.’ Tliat ho 
was at this time willing, if not anxious, to accept ofliee. was 
ajipanmt from the reconciliation just made between liiiiisclf 
and lonl Costlcrcagh ; and. if he was considered im]mrt.ini to 
the administration, when a member of parliament without con- 
stituents, deriving his political existence from the corruptions 
or abuses of the constitution, it was equally evident, that such 
importance would increase from his place in the senate ; repre- 
senting, as he now did, one of the most extensive, free, and 
wealthy towns in the empire. 

The* new parliament assembled on the tw enty-fourth of 
November, when the commons unanimously re-elected Mr. 
Abbot for their speaker; and on the thirtieth, tlie regent 
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delivered from the throne a speech which embraced a variety 
of topics, the most prominent of which was tlie war in the 
peninsula, that in the north of Europe, and tlic contest in 
America. On the motion for an address, lord Wellesley took 
a review of the past Spanish campaign ; arguing, that the 
system pursued by ministers was timid without prudence, and 
narrow without economy; profuse without the fruits of ex- 
penditure, and slow without the Itenefits of caution : he com- 
plained that his brother had not been adcquatcU’ supported bj' 
ministers ; but lonl Liverpool declared, that every requisition 
made by lord Wellington had been comjdicd will). Lord 
Grenville persisted in bis old opinion, that deliverance of 
Spain was beyond the utmost means of this country to effect : 

‘ It was cruel,’ be said, ‘ to embark that nation in so hopeless 
a cause, for the sake of a little temporary advantage : ministers 
had not advanced one step in the accomplishment of their 
object; and this third progress into the interior of Spain 
proved, by its failure, the correctness of those data on wliich 
his opinion was founded: how vain was their boast of having 
delivered Andalusia, which the French could ro-orcupy when- 
ever they pleased 1 the blame of this did not lie with the 
Spaniards, but with those who encouraged hopes which they 
had no right to entertain ; the fault was wiUi our ministers, 
who, in their ignorance, overrated the condition of Spain, and 
nntici])atcd from her more than she could posfsibly perfonn.’ 
With greater reason, he asked, — ‘why ministers, with a 
revenue of £105,000,000, or more, extorted by the most 
grinding and opjiressive means from a suflering people, wei-e 
yet unable to supply lord Wellington’s military chest? Tho* 
difficulty arose from their incapacity, not from the dciicicnt 
resources of tho country : they might diminish by one-half the 
income of every individual in it, with as little effect, or promise 
of ultimate success, as had attended those plans which led 
them to circulate a vile adulterated paper currency throughout 
tho nation : when such had been its effects, why not at diis 
moment stop the contest in Smun ?’ 

In the house of commons, Mr. Ponsonby declared, in similar 
terms, that it was useless to waste our blood and treasure for 
an unattainable object; ‘it had been proved,’ he said, ‘that 
the power of Great Britain could not drive the Fi-ench out of 
the peninsula.’ Mr. Frccmontlc tliought, that by the battle 
of Salamanca w'o had gamed nothing but glory ; and that the 
dclivenuicc of Spain was no nearer than when lord Wellington 
was within his lines of Torres Vedrus. Mr. Whitbread did 
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not carry liis forebodings to so great a length : he admitted 
that our situation in the peninsula was glorious beyond 
example, as regarded the achievements of our nnnics ; though 
with respect to the expulsion of the French, ho did not think 
tliis result was so near as some jrcoplc expected : he was far 
from w ishing to refuse the means necessary to bring tlie war 
to a siiccc^siiil issue; but feeling for the burdens of the people, 
and tlireatcncd with the financial abilities of our present 
chancellor of the exchequer, bethought the last resources of 
this country ought not to be granted without some security 
for their jiropcr application : under such circumstances, his 
advice was to address the regent on the possibility of effecting 
a general pacification, bt' t^ing advantage of ’that perilous 
situation in which Bonaparte now found himself; and which 
must neccssaril}' dispose him to peace. Air. Whitbread, how- 
ever, did not divide the house on his pacific amendment ; and 
the address, which was, ns usual, an echo of the speech, ptisscd 
unanimously. A similar one was carried in the upper house, 
where lord Grenville inveighed strongly against the war with 
.America ; which it was now difficult to terminate, tliough it 
might have been avoided by a timely revocation of our orders 
in council. 

Probably no sot of men have been ever subjected to more 
ridicule and contempt, on account of their forebodings of dis- 
comfiture and disgrace, than the opposition members of that 
day ; certainly, no predictions were ever less verified by 
events : thus much, howcv cr, may be said in extenuation of 
what may now appear like mental hallucination ; that it was 
not so easy for men at home to penetrate the deep and com- 

f )rehcnsive plans of our great general ; while the immense 
bree opposed to him, the strange infatuation of the peninsular 
governments, and the defective arrangements hitherto made 
by our own, were evident to all men. Brighter days, how- 
ever, were now approaching : our regent was animated with a 
hearty and truly British determination to strike home at the 
great despoiler of nations ; the premier was prepared to enter 
into his views, and parliament to second them ; all felt con- 
fidence in the valor of our troops, and the skill of their com- 
mander. 

One of the earliest subjects that engaged the attention 
of the commons was the bullion question. Before the appoint- 
ment of the committee, gold had risen from £3. 17s. lOd. 
to £4. 10s. the ounce, and since that appointment, to £5. 5s. ; 
that is, bank paper was depreciated thirty-five per cent. : the 
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house, however, thought profrer to rcpc.it Mr. Vonsittart's 
resolution of last year, that guineas and bank-notes were con- 
sidered cqui\alcnt to each other in public estimation: this 
probably was the eficct, neither of ipnorance, nor of any 
iraudulcnt .intention ; the safetj- of tlic kingdom depended 
on the continuance of war; and without such a resolution 
embodied into a law, how could the contest have been 
carried on ? 

Private subscriptions to a large amount hail been raised 
for the suficring inhabitants of Russia ; and on the seventeenth 
of December a message was sent to parliament by the regent, 
recommending additional relief ; when a sum of £200,000 wos 
cheerfully granted for so benevolent a purpose : this generority 
was acknowledged with gratitude by the emperor AJe.vandcr, 
who declared nis joy at the renewal of fricndslii]) with a 
nation which had so stcadilj* persevered in the deliverance of 
Europe, A grant of £100,000 was also voted to the great 
captain who was working so gloriously for this cause in the 
peninsula: parliament then adjourned, over the Cliristmns 
holidays, to the second of February* : but before we proceed 
to its acts at that important period, a few domestic events 
demand our brief attention. 

During the whole course of the war, a want of secure and 
extensive anchorage near the entrance of the channel had been 
severely felt ; and no place appeared so convenient for this 

E so as Plymouth-sound; but, unfortunately, that road, 
^ wholly open, arid exposed to south-west gales, afibnlcd 
in its natural state no protection during the very storms which 
obliged our fleets to seek a refuge there. Lord Grey, when 
at the head of the naval department, first contemplated tlie 
possibility of converting this into a safe harbor, by the con- 
struction of a break-water but to Mr. Yorkc belongs tlic 
merit of having adopted the plan, being confirmed in his 
opinion of its practicability by that celebrated engineer, 
Mr. Rennie. The first stone of this stupendous work, which 
is 5100 feet long by 250 broad at the foundation, far exceed- 
ing any wonders of the ancient world, was sunk on the 
twelfth of August : ns a similar structure, attempted by the 
French government at Cherbuig, had failed, owing to tlic 
small size of the stones, os well as the ill-judged form of 
the mound, the blocks used in this varied irom one to tea 
* The honoi however of origiDating this undertaking is claimed 
by captain Brenton for the great earl St. Vincent. — See his Life, 
vol. ii. p. 260. 
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tons in weight ; and a very considerable slope was given to it 
on the side presented to the ocean. 

The cultivation of the fine arts was this year greatly pro- 
moted by the purchase of MK Townie^* s noble collection of 
ancient statues, which were deposited in the British ^liiscum ; 
while a splendid prospect was opened for the metropolis by 
the commissioners of his majesty’s land revenue ; notice being 
given of their intention to request from parliament an act 
for making those vast improvements around Charing-cross, 
and in the line from Carlton-house to the Regent’s-park, 
which have rendered the capital worthy of our nation. 
Among the more remarkable trials which took place, was 
that of Daniel Dawson, at the summer assizes in Cambridge ; 
for poisoning some race-horses at Newmarket, by mixing 
arsenic in the troughs at which the animals were watered : he 
was convicted chiefly on the evidence of an accomplice, and 
suffered the penalty of death for his crime : on the sixteenth 
of December, a proof was given that no subject in this realm 
is too high for the law to reach, when the marquis of Sligo 
was brought to trial at the Old Bailey: the charge against 
him, was that of seducing seamen from the king’s ships in 
the Mediterranean to navigate his yacht ; and this being 
proved, he was sentenced to pay a fine of £5000, and to be 
imprisoned in Newgate four months. 

The commons met again on the second of February, and 
the lords on the following day; but no business of public 
interest was taken up in either house till the eleventh, when 
lord Castlcrcagh moved the second reading of a bill, which 
had been ])rcrioiisly introduced, for the appointment of a vicc- 
ohanccllor of England, with full power to determine all eases 
of law and equity in the court of chancery ; his decrees to 
be of equal validity with tliosc of the lora chancellor, but 
subject to the revision of the latter ; and not to bo enrolled 
until thej’’ received his signature. This bill was strenuously 
opposed by Mr. Canning and sir Samuel Romilly : the former 
wished to preserve the office of lord chancellor in all the 
plenitude of its power and splendor of its authority : he was 
not imputing any negligence to lord Eldon, when he said, 
that if tho'bill should pass, a time might come, when all 
the business of the court would be thrown on this new officer 
and the master of the rolls. Sir Samuel contended, that it 
would effect a complete cliangc in the character of future lord 
chancellors; and that the country would never again see 
such men as Somers, Camden, and Hardwdeke. The solicitor- 
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general, Anth far better judgment, insisted on the necessity 
of providing justice for the subjects of the realm, noAv ex- 
posed to ail the dreadful inconveniences of delay occurring 
in the chancellor’s court ; and the second reading Avas carried 
by a lai^e majority : in the committee, it was vchementl}’- 
opposed by Mr. Leach, who aftcnv'ards distinguished himself 
in this very office ; but the bill finally passed into a laAV, and 
sir Thomas Plumcr aa-ss appointed to preside OA'cr the ncAV 
court, Avith a salary of £5000 per annum ; to be paid out of 
the dead fund : this consisted of money originally deposited 
by private suitors ; who, as wdl as all their representatives, 
had died before their suits terminated ; and the case with AA'hich 
this fund supplied such a sum, incontestably proved the 
necessity of some reform. 

On the eighteenth, the American war afibrded a subject 
of discussion : in the commons, Mr. Canning declared, that 
the provocations to it in the orders of council never met AA-ith 
his approbation ; but, as he considered conciliation and con- 
cession from our government more likely to increase American 
insolence than lead to any padfic results, ho strongly recom- 
mended more vigorous measures, and condemned the supine- 
ness of ministers : after an elaborate speech, in which a com- 

E rehensive view was taken of the poAvers of the New World, 
e concluded by obserAnng, Arith reference to those who then 
had the control of our navy, ‘ that they held the pen AA-hcn 
they should launch the thunder.’ In the upper house, loiti 
LansdoAA-ne expressed disapprobation, because, owing to the 
disposition of our naval force, triumphs had been afibrded to 
the Americans ; and the marquis Wellesley, though he agreed 
in the justice of the war, blamed the manner in Avliich it had 
been conducted; hoping that an opportunity for inquiry 
would soon arrive. Ministers were defended by lords 
Bathurst and Meh'ille; the latter of AA'hom declared, — as 
heads of departments were so accustomed to declare, when 
parliamentary censure fell on their measures, — that all our 
admiral^ arrangements Avere the best possible, and defied in- 
vestigation. With regard to the claim set up by the United 
States — that any subject of any state, possessing letters of 
naturalisation, or a certificate of dtizenship from the American 
authorities, should be exempt from reclamation by his own 
natiA'c country — ^their fallacy was exposed by lords Bathurst 
and Eldon ; such claim being, in fact, a demand of poAAcr 
to cancel all ties of allegiance: yet on this principle the 
Americans had required, as a prdfminaiy to any negotiation. 
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tliat Eiiirlaiid .«linuld suspend her right of jinpn‘''ing Hriti«li 
FcaiiKo fiiuml on Imanl Amcriran ^c."el<. In ratli hou«e, 
nri a'ldn'^< wits voted without a di\irioii, j-tatiii" lliat the pre- 
of tlic AnieriKin governincni conhl not he admitted 
w'itiiDiit a surrender of some of the ino^t aneiezif, tmdoiihted, 
nnd important ripht^ of the llriti'-h rmpin*; promi-iiiL' aho 
cordial and r.ealoii' siipjiort in the jiro-wailion of a just and 
not ary war. 

The approach of the princc<s Charlotte to tlie full ego of 
so-.ereignty iiidnecd sir rraiKi' Riinlttt to move for ha\c to 
hrfnt: ill a hill, providing for any intemiption in the exercise 
of royal autliority : and he stated in his si>eeeh. tliat in r.i«o of 
the death or disability of the regent, his ohjett wm«. that the 
jiowcrs, now exerei'etl by his niynl hidines'-, should deioKc 
without rostrietion on the next heir to tlie thrwic: this motion 
was supported by the opposition, but rejected hv a majority 
of 'ini' to 7!1, on the ground of so remote a eontmgeney, nnd 
tlie projiriety of leasing the discretion of parliiiiiiciit uiifet- 
terod : ministers liowcicr were stipimscd to have eonsidled, 
not so much the feelings of paTliatiient. tus of the prince, w ho 
had a strong aversion to any micstion or arramrenient made in 
tonteniiilationof his death,* Other discu.««ions however arose, 
in whieh the prinecss was coneemed, exciting a more lively 
and geuer.il sensation in the piiUlic timid; th'esciere restric- 
tions, by which she was intordiclod from frequent intercourse 
with her mother, induced the latter to address a letter to 
her hiishand, setting forth in strong terms tlie hardship and 
iiiju-tiee of such n'separation : this letter was rctunicd un- 
opoiied hy lord Livcrjiool, at the eomuiantl of the regent; 
in the mean time, preparations had been made for pix-seiit- 
iiig the young jirincess at court ; and both she nnd her niotlicr 
were dressed for the drawing-room, when an imiiiiation was 
sent to the latter, that she would not he allowed to present 
her daughter ; that office having been delegated to the duchess 
of Yoik : accordingly, no jiresonlation took jilacc. Again, 
about the middle of February, the princess of Wales, has ing 
sent a remonstrance to lortl Liverpool, on account of an 
appointed sisit from her daughter basing been prohibited, 
was infonned that such prohiGition had been onlcred in con- 
sequence of a recent ])ublieation of the princess’s letter to 
tile regent in the newspapers : in that docunient, the expres- 
sion, ‘suljonicd tradueem,’ was {lointcdlr introduced ; nnd this 
had given such oflcncc to tlic prince, tlint ho referred the 
matter to his privy council, who advised that all intercourse 
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between the princess of Wales and the princess Charlotte 
should he subjected to regulation and restraint. 

In this stage of the business, her royal highness addressed 
a letter to the speaker, with a request that it shouid be com- 
municated to the house of commons ; throwing herself on the 
w’isdom of parliament, and desiring to be treated as innocent, 
or proved guilty : a considerable pause ensued after the 
reading of this document; and no one seemed inclined to 
take up the subject, till Mr. Whitbrea’d rose, and declared his 
opinion that such a communication w'as intitlcd to the most 
respectful attention. Mr. Cochrane Johnstone, who had 
already g^ven notice for a motion respecting the princess of 
Wales, was now called on by the speaker ; but, on his rising, 
Mr. Lygon moved the standing order for the exclusion of 
strangers, and Mr. Johnstone refused to proceed: next day 
however he concluded a long speech, by moving an address to 
the regent for copies of all papers connected wuth the investi- 
gation : but lord Castlcreagh, alleging that the only ground 
for inquiry would be the existence ot doubts with regard to 
the succession, exhorted the house to dismiss the subject 
altogether, as such doubts -were entertained by no reasonable 
or unprejudiced person. Mr. Stuart Wortley did not wish for 
investigation, because he conceived that the report of 1807 
contained a complete acquittal of the princess ; and he did not 
scruple to tlirow out some severe censures against the prince ; 
declaring, that if he had a sister in the situation of the 
princess, he would say that she was exceedingly ill treated. 

As lord Castlcreagh had intimated in his speech, that the 
opposition were secret movers of these proceedings, Mr. Pon- 
Eonby indignantly repelled such insinuations, declaring that he 
should despise those who made family quarrels a stepping-stone 
to office ; he had never done so ; but he could not say as mucli 
for the living and the dead : this allusion to intrigues by the 
Perceval ministir met with no reply, and the motion was 
rejected : Mr. Whitbread however would not sufibr the ques- 
tion to be so soon consigned to oblivion ; he presented a petition 
from sir John and lady Douglas, requesting permission to 
produce before a regular tribunu the evidence which they had 
Jbrmerly given before the commissioners of inquiry, whose au- 
thority was not sufficient to justify, in case of falsehood, a pro- 
secution for perjury : he wished that these parties might be 
brought to justice for thw calumnious assertions; but as he 
found that this point could not be gained in the strictness of 
jaw, he hoped that some other method would be adopted to 
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satisfy the public : l>c thru took notice of some ‘ dis^uiEtincr and 
atrocious documents,’ i\Iiich had appeared in two morning 
pai>crs, known to be under the control of government, and 
patronised at Carlton-house: and concluded by moving that an 
address be presented to the regent, complaining of the appear- 
ance of those otfensive reports^ and desiring the punishment of 
all persons concerned in giving puidicity to such indecorous 
and degrading sentiments. I^rd Castlcrcagli, after a vehe- 
ment attack on Mr. ^Aliilbrcad for illiberal and unfair reflcc- 
tionc on tlie prince, earnestly deprecated any agitation of this 
question ; and it was not to* lie supposed that ids suggestion 
would be neglected, since the house cordially desired to avoid 
all investigation of the subject : the public generally saw in 
these proceedings of tlic prince, a design to degrade his 
consort ; accordingly, they shut their eyes to all the circum- 
stances of lier seli-degradalion, and rallied round her as a 
persecuted and unprotected >%'oman; addresses, expressed in 
verv stronij hmgiiago, were agreed to in London, Westminster, 
amt Middlesex, in ~ consequence of which, the restrictions on 
her intoreoursc with her (laughter were considerably relaxed. 

One of the most important subjoets that came before parlia- 
ment tills session related to the East India company, who 
ajiplicd for a renewal of tiieir charter, as the jicriod of its ex- 
piration approached : nnmcroiis petitions however were received 
from the outports of the united kingdom, praying^ for an open- 
ing of the trade : and ministers did not consider it advisibic to 
grant a monopoly to the desired extent : it appeared tliat the 
company had not sufficient capital to cany on tJicir commerce 
with full cfl’ect ; and some branches, which might be profitably 
cultivated, were in consequence neglected. It was the ojiinion 
of administration, that this deficiency could be advantagcxiusly 
Eup]ilicd, by conceding a share of the traffic to British mer- 
chants generally, under (certain conditions: tlie principal of 
tliese were, that all ships engaging in the private trade should 
be of 330 tons burden or njiwnrds; and those for tlie settle- 
ments of Fort William, Fort Gcoi^, Bombaj*, or Prince of 
Wales's Island, should be provided with a license, which the 
court of directors were bound to grant ; a special license being 
required to other places, which that court might grant or 
reluse, subject to an apjical to the board of control : but lord 
Castlcrcagh, by whom these concessions were proposed, stated 
that he and his colleagues had no intention of interfering with 
the company’s territorial claims; which part of the system 
might safely remain under its present management : iii con- 
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sideration also of difficulties to which tlie trade of individuals . 
might be subjected by the capridons selfishness of the Chinese 
government, commerce with mat empire would still be confined 
to its ori^nd channel. Animated elites arose in the progress 
of this ministerial scheme; which although the company made 
strenuous efforts to retain tneir monopoly, appeared just and 
reasonable to a majority of both bouses : it was not however 
merely a commercial scheme ; but it partook of a political and 
religious character, inasmuch as it provided for the better 
^vemment of provinces, and more economical management of 
funds ; regulate the admimstratiou of justice : and, in addition 
to the appointment of a bishop with three archdeacons, en- 
couraged the propagation of Christianity among the natives by 
licensed missionaries : thus a bill was enacted for prolonging 
the company’s territorial power to April, 1834. 

Daring the agitation of this important question, the chan- 
cellor of the ezcheouer brought forward several schemes of 
finance ; one of whicn was calculated to fadlitate the redemp- 
tion of land-tax: a second proposed that on all future loans 
there should be an additional one per cent, to the rinking fund 
for their extinction; also tiiat on ex^equer bills, and other 
floating unfunded property, a sinking fund of one per cent, 
should be established : his mird proposition was to repeal part 
of the act of 1802, whicli provided that the sinking fund then 
existing should be suffered to accumulate at compound interest, 
without any interruption or encroachment, until the funded 
debt to which it belonged was wholly liquidated: it bad 
already, as Mr. Vansittart stated, redeemed ns much as formed 
the amount of the whole debt when Mr. Pitt’s plan was 
adopted ; therefore he thought it expedient that the rigor of 
appropriation should be relaxed, for me relief and convenience 
of the public. Till the deb^ whicdi then remained, was 
completdy redeemed, he sjud it would be proper to make good 
to the sinking fund an annual sum of £870,000, which would 
have been appropriated to the redemption of different sums pro- 
vided for in 1802, if Mr. Pittis plan of consolidation had taken 
place, and if those sums had been accompanied by the usual 
redeeming fund of one per cent. : though this scheme interfered 
with the inalienable raaracter of the sinking fund, it \yas 
thought more advisable that the community should derive 
occasional benefit from the increasing mass, than to vrait for the 
full effect of indefinitely promised rraemption ; and the change 
prraosed was adopted by both houses. 

During the debates on army estimates, Mr. Whitbread took 
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occasion to make some pertinent remarks on the absurd altera- 
tions of dress amoiig^ our soldiers : repTrettinpr to see such mum- 
mery imposed on them, at which every Englishman laughed as 
they passed along the streets: he could wish also that the 
national uniform liad not been departed from : scarlet was tlie 
established English color, and the soldier was proud of it ; wh\' 
then had wo adopted the varieties used on the continent, in 
consequence of which many fatal accidents had hapjiencd to 
our men, mistaking each other for enemies? To have inter- 
fered however with the arrangements of military dress, would 
have been to cut oft’ the principal source of enjoyment which 
Ids high station had conferred on the regent. Addicted to tins 
passion in his early youth, and encouraged in it by cotirtly 
parasites, he clung to it latterly with a fond ami faithful 
attachment ; so that not only were the convivial meetings at 
Carlton-house, that paradise of tailors, enlivened by learned 
disquisitions on costume ; but a very large portion of each 
morning was dedicated to practical illustrations of the noble art 
of cutting out cloth. 

The catholic question was brought forward and discussed 
with a few circumstances of novclt}' : on the twenty-fifth of 
February, Sir. Grattan moved for a committee of the whole 
house on this subject, and each party antici^xitcd a triumphant 
result for itself; the veteran mover of the resolution spoke with 
a union of clooucncc and argument, which was only equalled 
by the splendid efforts of iVIr. Plunkett in the same cause : and 
alter the debate had heen continued through four adjournments, 
this motion was carried at five in the morning of the fifth day 
by a majority of 264 votes agmnst 224. On tlie ninth of 
March, the house went into committee ; when INIr. Grattan 
moved two preliminary resolutions, which were opjioscd by the 
speaker, who having left the chair, and taken his sent on the 
treasury bench, assumed his privilege as a representative of 
the commons : ho declared himself not adverse to concession, 
but was hardly willing to go farther than tlic allowing free 
exercise of religious worship to Roman catholic soldiers in 
England, as well as in Ireland: after a long debate, however, 
the'^ resolutions w ere carried by a considerable majority ; and 
on the thirtieth of April, Grattan brought forward a bill, 
which was ordered to be read a second time on the eleventh of 
Maj' ; but at that period, when the second reading was about 
to take place, sir John Gox IIipi>esley, a veteran in the cause 
of emancipation, concdlving himself slighted by the framers of 
this measure, moved a previous inquiiy, so viist and various in 
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its details, that to hare gone through it satisfactorily must 
hare put off the subject to a future age : his proposition was 
received with flattering testimonies of applause hr the oppo- 
nents of the bill ; but, after calling ibrth an unrivalled cflusion 
of wit and sarcastic humor from Mr. Canning, was rejected : 
the second reading, however, could not take luacc that night ; 
and three days were gained for the exertion of influence and 
authority. On the eleventh of May, the bill was read a 
second time, and committed on the fourteenth ; when consider- 
able alterations were made, with a view to satisfy the doubts 
and fears of protostants: on the twcnty-fourtli, it was brought 
again before a committee of the whole house, in which the 
opposing party dctemiincd to make a final stand : the speaker 
. was again the fimt to rise ; and ns all ridded to his claim of 
preceacncc, ho took this occasion of delivering n very elaborate 
speech, wliich he conduded by moving that a clause which 
opened the two houses of parliament to Roman catholics bo 
omitted: after a long delate, his motion was carried by a 
majority of four, and tlie bill was abandoned b}' its supporters 
as unworthy of acceptance. This rejection of tlieir claims was 
received by the Irish catholics with sentiments of extreme in- 
dignation; and an absurd proposition of appealing to the 
S])anish Cortes, for their mediation with our government, was 
referred to a committee. Little less of wisdom or moderation 
was shown by those English protestants, who displayed their 
triumph over the disappointed party, by the establishment or 
renewal of Orange lodges; the object how’cvcr of these ossoda- 
tions, as well as the spirit and temper whidi they manifested, 
was so severely reprobated in parliament, even by ministers 
themselves, and excited so much disgust among the more sober- 
minded portion of the protestant community, that they were 
soon broken up : yet it was lamentable to find some of the 
leading nobles in the land, some of the chief favorites of princes, 
so far forgetting themselves, ns to patronise associations, that 
were not only hostile to a vnse and moderate policy, but also 
at variance with our legal institutions. When, alas I will 
history cease to become a dead letter? 

The extensive principles of reli gio us toleration displayed in 
previous discussions, induced Mr. William Smith, one of the 
members for Norwich, to bring in a bill for relieving Unitarian 
dissenters from pains and penalties to which they were subject. 
According to a statute of William III. a person who should 
impugn the doctrine of the Trimty, in conversation or writing, 
was incapacitated from holding any office, civil, ecclesiastical, 
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or militarj*; and if a second time conricted of this offence, he 
was prohibited from prosccutinEr any action or information, or 
from becoming guaraian to a cliild ; beside being liable to an 
imprisonment "of tlircc years. Neither the ministers nor the 
bench of bishops opposed concession in tliis instance ; and a 
bill of relief was speedih’ enacted. 

While parliament declined the grant of fresh concessions to 
the Romanists, a strong inclination was shown to promote the 
interest of a numcrotis and deserving party in our own ecclesi- 
astical establishment : tlic general disproportion between the 
stijiends of curates and the value of livings which they sen-cd, 
as well as the necessitous condition of many who undertook tlic 
dutj- of non-resident clergt’mcn, had long been a reproach to 
the church of England : to” remove this stigma Lord llarrowby 
brought forward a bill for the augmentation of stipends payable 
to English curates; and though" it met with opposition from 
that strenuous defender of cstablislimcnls the lord chancellor, 
the chief justice, and several prelates, who contended that it 
ATOuld encroach on the rights of bcneficcd clergymen, and even 
on private property, it passed triumphantly through both 
houses. 

Among political debates, one of the most animatcd^rclatcd 
to a convention with the SwefUish court : in the upper house, 
this treat}' provoked great severity of animadversion, notwith- 
standing an elaborate vindication of its terms by the earl of 
Liverpool, who maintained tlic poliev of securing zealous 
co-operation from Sweden, which Napoleon had caecrly cndca- 
vourod, botli bi* threats and promises, to obtain. Through the 
solicitations of tlic Russian emperor, the king and crown prince 
had been induced to enter into the confederacy against France ; 
and it was resolved, that, as the Danes had been subscn-icnl 
to French interests, tliey should be deprived of Nonvay for 
the gratification of tlie Swedes; who would tlius be enabled 
more effectually to secure a respectable independence : to this 
stipulation our court had acceded, not only for the reasons 
already assigned ; but because it was desirable, tliat a country 
which" abounded with naval stores should be possessed by "a 
|iower friendly to Great Britain. In addition, also, to this 
transfer, it was agreed that Sweden should receive a subsidy of 
one million ; anJ^that tlie island of Guadaloupe should be ceded 
to its monarcli, who had promised, inreturn, to open a depot for 
British commodities, at Gottenburg and other ports, in defiance 
of the continental system. This display of advantages did not 
conrince lord Holland of the equity or justice of the measure ; 
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for ho considered it os a very roprohcnsiblc treaty, dirgraceful 
both to Russia and Great Britain: since tho czar had no 
intention of restoring Finland to tlic Swedes, he was nilling, 
said ids lordship, to pacify them by plundering a tidrd power, 
with which he was not at war ; whicli conduct so resembled 
the praetice of France, that he was disgusted ot tho gross incon- 
sistency of those courts, nhich had loudly exclaimed against 
Napoleon’s encroachments. Earl Grey \tas equally narm in 
his censures and invectives ; but a majoritj- of peers, impressed 
with tho c.xpcdicncy of this measure, gave their approbation to 
tho treaty. In the commons, Mr. Ponsonby took tho lead ns 
an opposer of tho agreement; and, haring assailed it \rith 
forcible aigumcnts, he proposed tliat the regent should bo re- 
quest^ to suspend its execution ; not only because it violated 
morality, and the law of nations ; but also on account of its 
impolicy, exhibited in the cession of Gundaloupc, and the 
unnecessary grant of £1,000,000: even Mr. Canning arraigned 
the conduct of his friends in this negotiation ; yet he did not 
wish the house to adopt Mr. Poiisonby’s motion ; which he 
therefore softened by a quoliiv'ing amendment: however the 
majority rejected both, and gratified the regent with a complimit 
address. 'Phe session closed on the twenty-second of July. 
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Defection of allies from Kapoloon — ^His spirit ond resources under 
tills reverse of fortune — His departure from St. Cloud — Line 
occupied bj* the belligerents — ^Battles of Lntzen and Bautzen — 
Armistice and mediation of Austria — It foils, and Austria joins 
the allies — ^Influcnceof England— Napoleon's position at Dresden 
— Schwartzenburg attacks the city, and fails— K smolcon’s reverses 
commence — His retreat to Leipsio— Is defeatedf there, and flies 
to the Rhine — Dissolution of the Bhenish confederation, &e, — 
Other states declare themselves free— Dednration of the allies 
at Frankfort — Rejected by Bonaparte — State of the armies in 
Spain— Efforts of the gueriUas, &c.— Plan of the French campaign 
— Tho Douro taken as their base of operations — Joseph leaves 
Madrid — Affairs on the eastern coast of Spain s siege of Tarra- 
gona, &c. — Lord IVcIlington’s advance— Surprise of Villatte’s 
corps at Salamanca — The-Frencharmy — Attack.of its rear-guard 
at Morales — French retire behind fte Carrion — Fall back on 
Burgos, and finally on Vittoria — Great battle, and defeat of the 
French, &c. — Joseph flies to Pampeluna, ond thence to tlie Py- 
renees — Pampeluna and St. Sebastian invested — SouU sent to 
take the chief command in Spain — Advances to attack the posi- 
tion, of the allies, and is repulsed, and passes the Eidnssoa — 
Suchet’s movements — ^Siege and capture of St. Sebastian — Affhirs 
in Catalonia— Ingratitude of the Spanish government— Campaign 
in the Pyrenees, from the passage of the Bidassoa to the retreat 
of the French to Bayonne — American campaign — Naval contest 
between the Shannon and the Chesapeak. 

The first event, abroad, which marked this eventful year, was 
the defection of the Prussian general D’Yorck ; >yhoso conven- 
tion with the Russian Wittgenstein was not ratified by the 
king, Iiis master, who was then within the grasp of Bonajiartc : 
but no sooner was he free from danger, and aware that a chance 
of emancipation existed for himself and his country', than he 
expressed a decided approbation of his general’s conduct, and 
soon afterwards joined the emperor Alexander at Breslau : as 
the season advanced, a Russian envoy was despatched to 
Vienna ; and an armistice concluded : an Austrian ambassador 
arrived in Iiondon ; and Sweden, by entering into an advanta- 
geous treaty, agreed to strike a derisive blow against tho French 
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in Pomerania: alliances also wtli England were subsequently 
formed both by Prussia and Russia. In the mean time, the 
advance of Wittgenstein compelled the Freneli forces to 
abandon the Oder, on which they had fallen back under 
Eugene Rcauhomois, end to take up the defence of a new 
frontier on the Elbe : among all the great allies of France, 
Austria alone preserved a neutrality ; but it scarcely could be 
expected that the court of Vienna, even if it had been inclined 
to favour the projects of Napoleon, could long resist the general 
movement in Germany. 

Though the decline of Bonaparte's power was now evident ; 
though all Europe had become wcoiy of ids domination, and those 
alli^ by whose concurrence be had been raised, took part 
against him ; though, at home, the priests had been secretly 
conspiring against him, since his rupture with the pope ; and 
tlie mass of the nation began to show itself as weary' of his 
ambitious conquests, as it once was of those odious factions 
from which ho rescued France; — ^liis indomituhle spirit still 
bore him up against all reverses. During the first tlircc 
months of this year, he stnuned every nerve to recruit his 
armies, or rather to create new ones : by a decree of the con- 
servative senate on the tenth of January, 250,000 conscripts 
more than he had demanded wore piacra at his disposal : for 
he found means to impart a portion of his spirit, even to tliose 
who were tired of his rule ; and he exhibited no slight knowlege 
of the French character, when he declared in the Moniteur of 
the thirtieth of March, ‘ that even if the enemy stood on 
Montmartre, he would not pve up a village of tiie empire 
by the beginning of April, he had procured decrees for levies 
to the amount of 535,000 men : on the fifteenth, he left St. 
Cloud, Maria Louisa having been declared regent, * till victory 
should restore the emperor to his capital.’ 

Germany was again destined to Im the field of battle : the 
Elbe, from its mouth to the frontiers of Bohemia, formed a line 
of division between the belligerent ]|mweis ; and on the other 
side, three Prussian fortresses, beside Dnntzic, were in the 
hands of the French ; Napoleon also exacted their contingents 
from the princes of his Rhenish confederation ; while he retained 
his faithful ally, the king of Stecony, and gained a willing one 
in Denmark, disgusted at the prospect of the Norwegian appro- 
priation. Painful as was the situation of towns and places 
lying between the armies, a still more cruel fate befel Hamburg; 
whidi, haring opened its gates to the Cossacks in March, was 
re-occupied by the French in May, and abandoned to Napoleon’s 
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revenge under the vigorous administration of the savage and 
inexorable Davoust. The war of liberation began xvith the 
battle of Lutzen, on the second of May, which Eonapartc 
gained with an army composed chiefly of raw conscripts : still 
there were no longer the brilliant results of victory ; in cannon, 
standards, and baggage taken : indeed both parties slept on that 
battle field, where the great Christian champion, Gustavus 
Adolphus, fell in the year 1632: the daj- of panic was now 
gone ; and tlie allies made a regular retreat, not a disorderly 
night, over the Elbe : the occupation of Dresden was followed 
by another victor}' at Bautzen, on the twenty-first of May, 
which was far from being dccisivc,although it obliged the allies 
to evacuate their line of defence, that covered Silesia, and to 
retire into Bohemia : but their retreat was still orderly ; not a 
cannon or a prisoner being left in possession of the enemy. 
This victory opened for the French a passage to the Oder : 
Glogau was relieved, Breslau occupied, and Berlin itself threa- 
tened : but an appeal now made to Austria took efibet : an 
armistice had been settled soon after the battle, both parties 
being exhausted, and expecting rdnforcemcnts ; during which 
period, the emperor Francis intcr|K)scd his mediation How 
visible appears the hand of Pro%'idencc in the fall of Napoleon 1 
had he been repulsed from Bautzen, before Austria entered 
into any stipulation with the allies, that power would probably 
have pressed for nothing beyond the independence of Germany : 
now to this demand she added the abandonment of the duchy 
of Warsaw, and of Illyria ; the re-establishment of the Prussian 
monarchy ; and the dissolution of the Rhenish confederation. 
Napoleon could not yield to this; for, elated by his two 
victories, which were at best but victories without results, over 
estimating his resources, and consulting only the obstinate pride 
of his own heart, he considered himself as much entitled to 
dictate terms and to refuse concessions, at the conclusion of an 
armistice solicited equally by himself and by his antagonists, 
as when he stood on the field of Austerlitz. ' Verily ‘ pride 
poeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a fall.’ 
The tenor of his answer was oven aflronting; and on the 
twelfth of August, Austria, joining the allies, declared war 
against France: during the armistice, she had concerted a 
preliminary alliance wiui Russia and Prussia, which came into 
operation of itself with the declaration of woi-. Great Britain 
also took advantage of this opportunity to put forth her mighty 
powers, and at the right time : Sweden had been first taken 
into her pay ; in the middle of June she concluded a treaty of 
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subsidies with Russia and Prussia: gi.ving', in addition, her 
guarantee for paper to the amount of £5,000,000 sterling, 
under the name of federative money ; and in the beginning of 
October, she signed a treaty of allianee with Austria, stipulat- 
ing for mutual aid to the utmost limits : her victories also, os 
well as her purse, came most opportunely to rouse and push to 
its conclusion that European reaction against France, whit li 
otherwise might have languished: for tidings of the great 
battle of Vittoria arrived, at the very point of time, to 
strengthen the confidence of German courts and ministers. 

Bonaparte’s principal ofBccis now advised him to retreat at 
once to the Rhine; but he had fortified Dresden, ns the grand 
pivot of his operations, and distributed his army in separate 
corps around it, holding the imjtprial guard under his onii 
command, ns a rcscn’c; and with these he determined to 

B 'occcd in trying the fortune of war. In fact the tenure of 
resdenwas precarious and dangerous; but Napoleon relied 
on his own genius for maintaining it, not so much for any 
fancied advantages it might afford ns a military post, but 
because he was unwilling to give up the political keystone on 
which the arch of the Rhenish confederation depended. As 
soon as the armistice c.vpircd, he hastened with his guard, and 
some divisions, to surprise Blucher ; but that general, according 
to a concerted plan, retreated, and carried with him two 
Westphalian regiments, who deserted tlic French ranks: in 
the mean time, prince Sdiwaidzcnbui^, a dull Austrian, to 
whom, in honor of his master, the chief command of all the 
armies was confided, attacked Dresden ; and was on the point 
of success ; when Napoleon returned with his legions, repulsed 
the enemy from its walls, and in two successive days wholly 
routed his opponents, taking all their cannon, witli 2O,00U 
prisoners, while the rest fled to their Bohemian fastnesses. 
The French emperor, as if infected with Austrian inertia, 
neglected to improve this advantage, and returned with care- 
less indifference to Dresden, instead of taking the road to 
Tceplitz, pioneered even to his own direction by Yandamme ; 
and by w'nich he might have antidpated his discomfited foes 
debouching into the Bohemian valleys. Fortune therefore, a 
capricious dame, now seemed to desert him ; and his victory 
was follow’cd by a quick succession of reverses : Yandamme, 
who had pursued a part of the retreating forces, being taken 
in front and rear by a Prussian and a Russian army, was 
obliged to Euigendcr with his whole division : besides, the 
defensive plan of the allies, said to have been recommended 
ES6. XVI. M 
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by Bemiidotto, no\Y acted w-ith fatal effect on Napoleon : this 
plan wiis, to retreat from him, but always to make head against 
liis lieutenants. Thus Bluchcr, that t^cd man with a youthful 
spirit, defeated 3Iacflonald on the twenty-sixth of Au^ist, and 
almost anniliilated his army at the Katzbach ; a day in which 
the rain fell down in such torrents that flint and gunpowder 
were totally usclsss; and it came literally to a murderous 
grapple of man with man : ‘ thus,’ saj's one of those master 
spirits of song that rose at this period, * 

‘ Thus *twas fought bj' German people. 

Not by bondsmen, not by princes : 

God, to right the wrongs of ages, 

Aleasurcs not revenge b^' inches.’ 

Uudinot, sent against Berlin, as the minister of Napoleon’s 
vengeance, had been just before defeated by Bulow at Gross 
Becren ; and the gallant Ncy% despatched to repair this loss, 
could not master fortune: hetras routed by the same com- 
mander in the battle of Dennewitz, where his Saxon regiments 
deserted him during the heat of the conflict ; and it became 
evident that no auxiliaries could be depended on by the 
French, who could march against no German capital without 
trampling on the dead bodies of its native defenders. In the 
mean time, Napoleon’s generals became dispirited ; and, con- 
trary to their master’s inclination, counselled retreat: the 
allied force daily increased, while his own diminished ; Bavaria 
was obliged to declare against him ; and Lcipsic was menaced 
in his rear : so that in the early part of October he was forced 
to transfer his head quarters to that city', leartng marshal St- 
CjT in command at Dresden. The memorable battle, of three 
days’ duration, which decided Napoleon’s fate, took place on 
the si.xtecnth, eighteenth, and nineteenth of October : during 
the seventeenth there was a truce ; but on the evening of that 
day, the four armies of the allies formed a junction ; presenting, 
witli their reserves, a force of 300,000 men, opposed to about 
170,000: the military annals of the world affoM no parallel to 
such a meeting; where Napoleon the Great, posted himself 
with his face to the foe and his hack to the city walls, deter- 
mined like a brave man to yield only to the stroke of fate. 
On the eighteenth, a grand attack was made upon the French ; 
and after nine hours of bard fighting, the battle was decided : 
on the nineteenth, Lcipsic was taken by assault ; the Saxon 
king was made prisoner ; and Bonaparte fled with his routed 
army to the Ehine, puraued by Blucher : but skilfully and 
terribly as his geiuus could direct itself in advance or attack, 
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he could not anticipate and prepare for a retreat : from Lcipsic 
now, as before from Moscow, and afterwards from Waterloo, 
he was precipitated with a min which scarcely required pursuit 
to make it sure : he fell like an edifice which has been erected 
upon an artificial foundation; and deeply instructive is the 
history of his fall. On his w'ny toward the river he was 
attacked by the Bavarians, under Wrede ; but a charge made 
by the remnant of the old guard sulRccd to punish this in- 
.gratitude ; and he carried about 70,000 men into Maycncc, to 
fill the hospitals of that ancient city. 

The princes of Germany, and with them its people, now 
throw on the yoke of the Rhenish confederation ; and the war 
decidedly took a popular character: men, and even women, 
rose up in arms for the liberation of their father-land ; the 
very spirit of Ilermonn seemed awakened ; and the day of 
humiliation yielded to the day of glory. As the revolutionary 
tide flowed back, monarchs began to mark and claim their 
propcrdcs: Hanover and Brunswick resumed their ancient 
alliance ; Holland recalled its former dvnasty ; and William 
of Orange was now saluted king of the Netherlands : Bernadette 
in the north, and Murat in the south, only held their kingdoms 
by joining the allies against Napoleon ; who himself set free 
the pope and Ferdinand of Spain, to re-establish governments 
in their respective countries which demons might rejoice to 
imitate ; thus fell the exterior defences of a mighty empire, 
built up on false principles, and pushed beyond due geogra- 
phical limits. In the mean time, the allies dccloi^, at 
Frankfort, ‘that they contended not against France, but 
against the authority exercised by Napoleon beyond the 
boundaries of his empire : they wished to sec France great, 
powerful, and happy, os one of the corner stones of the social 
system ; they would permit her to retain a territory greater 
than she had ever possessed under her kings; a territory 
hounded by tlie Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees — the 
independence of Germany and that of the Spanish peninsula 
being conceded on his part; whilst Austria should have a 
frontier in Italy, and Holland one in the Netherlands, both to 
be made matters of future discussion; and that England 
was ivilling to make groat sacrifices for peace on such founda- 
tions, acknowledging that freedom of commerce to whirh 
France had a right to pretend: but they too wished to be 
quiet and happy : they desired a state of peace, with a just 
balance and distribufion of power, to protect them from the 
misery which they had expenenced daring twenty years ; and 
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until this object was attained, they would not la}' aside their 
anus.’ Nothing: could appear more just and elevated than 
these sentiments ; nothing more reasonable than a limit set to 
that system of universal dominion uiiich France had been 
taught to expect; and it has generally been thought that 
these terms were indigmantly rejected by Napoleon whose 
heart Providence liad hardened like that of Pharaoh ; but 
some who have investigated the subject more dccidy, especially 
that acute historian colonel Napier, assure us that the whole 
was a snare of Alctternich, and that the mention of England, 
who declared agaiinst her maritime rights being made a subject 
of discussion, was introduced for the very purpose of breaking 
off negotiations ; * to which Napoleon was the more inclined, 
because tlie idea never forsook him, that his imperial father- 
in-law would at all events preserve him on the throne. Thus 
after offers which were alwaj’s made while the allied troops 
were advancing, Napoleon decreed a fresh levy of S00,000 
conscripts, which was considered an nggression that cut him 
off from farther negotiations ; the bubble burst ; and the con- 
test recommenced. But while these opjiositc parties had been 
deliberating about boundaries, the most skilful and persevering 
of Napoleon’s antagonists had already passed them ; Wellington 
with his British army and peninsular allies, stood on the 
* sacred territory ’ of Franco : his progress thither, in a series 
of brilliant successe.s, remain to be described. 

While the period of inactivity had been employed by this 
great, commander in restoring the health, discipline, and 
numbers of his army, the forces of his antagonists were cut 
up by guerilla parties, especially those under Longa in the 
nortli, and Slina in Arragon and Navarre, matcriairy assisted 
by supplies from British vessels on the coast : so formidable 
had these chiefs now become, that Clauscl himself advanced 
w itli a large body of troops to hunt down Mina ; but in this 
attempt, his own men suffered more than their hardy opponents, 
who were intimately acquainted with the country, and 
accustomed to the hair-breadth escapes of such campaigns. 
On the side of Biscay, the French were more successful ; for 

> ■\tlicn by this subtletj’ (says colonel Napier) thoj' had rendered 
peace impossible, they proclaimed that Napoleon alone resisted the 
desire of the world for tranquillitj' : and at this very moment Aus- 
tria was secretly endeavoring to obtain England’s consent to her 
seizing on Alsace ; a project which was stopped by lord Wellington, 
w’ho forcibly pointed out the danger of rousing France to a general 
insurrection by such a proceeding. — ^vol. vi. p. 454. 
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they surprised end captured general Rcnovnlcs, wiili six of 
his officers, at Carrnjalcs do Zamom ; ndiile Foy, after a sicra 
of eighteen days, took Castro dc Urdiales, from n-hich C'afarcllt 
had been repulsed. As an example of the erucl manner in 
which the cities of Spain were treated by their invaders, the 
following description of this megc is extracted from the work 
of one of our ablest witers; — ‘The governor, Don Pedro 
Pablo Alvarcs, discharged his duty to the utmost ; and the 
Lyra, Royalist, and Sparrow sloops of war, \rith the Alphea 
schooner, under captain Blo 3 'Ci assisted in the defence. Foy 
brought all the force he could collect against it, and proceeded, 
as if he hoped to strike the province as well ns the garrison 
with terror; for he offered no tcrm% and seemed determined 
to take the place by storm, let it cost what it would. When 
he had made a breach wide enough to admit tw'cnty men 
abreast, ho turned his guns on the town and castle, and threw 
shells incessantly at the bridge that connected the castle with 
the landing-place ; hoping thus to cut oft* the retreat of the 
garrison, which, at the commencement of the siege, consisted 
of 1200 men: at noon, the enemy entered in great numbers 
through the breach, and by escalade in various parts: the 
garrison, when they could no longer defend the town, retreated 
Into the castle : the ships’ boats were in readiness to receive 
them, and they were embarked by companies, under a 
tremendous fire of musketry; two companies remaining to 
defend the castle till the lo^ gun was tlirown into the sea : 
every soldier was brought off, with many of the inhabitants, 
and landed at Bermeo on the following day : the towm was 
burnt. Foy indeed acted in the spirit of his Portuguese 
campaign ; as he had offered no terms, he show’cd no mercy, 
hut when the town w’as entered, put its defenders to the 
bayonet without distinction ; it bad been well if the wicked- 
ness of the enemy had ended there ; but in one of their un- 
successful attacks many of their men had been pushed down a 
ravine by their fellows, while pressing forward to the charge ; 
the bridge by which they expected to cross having been 
destroyed b^’ the English ; and because the inhabitants had 
not informed them of the destruction of this bridge, they 
butchered men and women, sparing none, and inflicting on 
them cruelties which nothing but a devilish nature could 
devise.’® 

Few attempts w'ere made on the enemy’s part to annoy 
s Southey’s Bistoiy of the FeninsuTac War, voL in. 
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our allied army during the winter and spring, though great 
activity was shown in plundering the inhabitants ; this kind of 
war being carried on in so shameless a manner, that the king, 
it is said, was obliged to call one of his generals to account. 
The plan adopted" bj' Joseph’s council at Madrid, for the 
ensuing campaign, tvas to take the Douro as a line of defence, 
contrary’ to the opinion of Clausel, who thought that they 
had committed an cn'or, in not concentrating their forces more 
on the Ebro : accordingly, works were thrown up on the right 
bank of the deep and rapid Douro, at every assailable point. 
Soult had been called away in March ; and the veterans 
which he carried with him to the German campaign M-ere but 
ill exchanged for new conscripts, sent to gain experience 
in the peninsular warfare; nmther was the loss of that great 
general himself compensated by the abilities of marshal Jourdan, 
who acted as major-general to the king : in the mean time, the 
intrusive monarch quitted his capital, to which he was never to 
return, and remoted his head-quarters to Valladolid. On the 
eleventh of April, general Hugo, who had been left in command 
at Madrid, issued orders for the troops to follow ; when the 
most precious articles in its cabinet of natural history were sent 
off, and whatever else could be conveniently moved from the 
public establishments ; whilst all arrears of contribution were 
exacted with the utmost rigor : • it is said that a sufficient 
number of beasts were not left in the capital for the scavengers ; 
so that its inhabitants were ordered to collect the sweepings of 
streets into the squares, and there bum what used to be 
c.wried into the country for manure.^ We must now take a 
brief view of proceedings on the eastern coast of Spain. 

In the November of the preceding year, sir William Clinton 
arrived at Alicante to supersede general Maitland, vhosc 
health compelled him to retire ; and notwithstanding the ill- 
timed and ill-founded jealousy of Spaniards, he succeeded in 
obtaining possession of the castle, and garrisoning it w ith our 
troops. In December, a reinforcement of 4000 men wore sent 
from Sicily under general James Campbell, who took the 
command till lord William Bentinck should arrive from 
Palermo : that diplomatic general however was detained so 
long at the Sicilian capital, by the necessity of removing its 
infamous queen from the scene of her intrigues, and by 
fruitless attempts to establish a representative constitution 
before any improvement had been eilccted in the people, that 


Southey, vol. iii. p. G07. 
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no end could be seen to this delay ; and sir John Murray was 
sent from England, to command the allied force in that part of 
Spain : this oflneer however was unfortunately no match for 
Suchet, one of the most active and enterprising of all Bonaparte's 
^nerals ; though the first action in which they engaged, at 
Castclla, on the thirtecth of April, turned out favourably to 
the British ; chiefly through the splendid exertions of colonel 
Beeves: but the commandcr-in-chicf neglected to follow up 
his success ; and from that moment, Victory, oflended as it 
were, at the rejection of her advances, deserted his banners ; 
operations however were still carried on : and even the retention 
of a position in the country, with the consequent occupation of 
Suchet’s troops, favored the advance of lord Wellington's 
army : to prevent the necessity of lecurring to future move- 
ments of this motley force, which was designated in ridicule at 
head-cjuattcrs bpr the name of ‘Noah's ark,’ it may be 
advisable to anticipate its operations. On the thirty-first of 
May, sir John Murray, leaving a garrison at Alicante, em- 
barked the rest of his army on board the English fleet, cruising 
ofi' that station : and on the third of June invested Tarragona : 
having poss^sed himself of Fort St. Phillippo, on the Col do 
Balguer, which blocks the direct road to Tortosa, ho advanced 
his batteries against the place; nben Suchet, who had 
recently been created duke of Albufera, marched from 
Valenaa with a large force to its relief ; without waiting how- 
ever for any certain tidings of the enemy’s approach, or infor- 
mation of his actual strength, sir John dctcmiincd to avoid the 
conflict by a timely retreat ; in hurried confusion therefore he 
embarked his ti-oops, and left his cannon in battery, though 
admiral Hallowell counselled him to remain till night, and 
engaged, with the assistance of his ships and marines, to carry 
all safely off. This conduct was subjected to much censure 
and ridicule abroad; but, when investigated by a militwy 
tribunal in England, was attributed solely to an error of 
^dgment: the command however was now given to lord 
William Bentinck ; wrho also failed before Tarragona, though 
without any loss of national honor. When the victorious 
advance of Wellington rendered a concentration of French 
armies necessary' on the frontier, Buchet abandoned the place, 
after blowing up its walls, .and reUred toward the Pyrenees ; 
though not without some sharp actions with the Catalonian 
forees. 

About this time, however, a plot existed, much more dan- 
gerous to Spanish independence than the weakness of their 
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gcnoruls and tlic disasters of their campiiiirns, Tlie French 
emperor’s vast designs airainst Germany, ‘stiij’cd the penin- 
sular oaiisp,’ as colonel Kapler ob'Crves, ‘ on the very brink of 
a i)rccipicc ; for it anjicars tliat early in 1813, tlic ever factious 
Condc do ^loutijo, then a general in Elio’s army, had secretly 
made projio'als to pass over, with the forces under his com- 
inand. to the kin"; and soon aftenvanls the whole army of 
Del Piinpie, having advanced into La Mancha, made olfers of 
the same nature. They were actiiallv' in negotiation with 
tToseph, when the emperor’s orders obliged the Frcncii army 
to abandon Madrid, and take up the line of the Douro : then 
the iSj)aniards, advertised of tne French weakness, feared to 
contimio their negotiations; Wellington soon after advanced ; 
and as this feeling in favor of the intrusive monarch was not 
cenerai, resistance to the invaders revived with the snceesses of 
the llritish general : but if, instead of diminishin" his forces, 
Napoleon, victorious in Russia, had strengthened them, this 
defection would certainly have taken place, and would pro- 
bably have been followed by others ; the king, at the head of 
a Sp.iaish army, w oiild have reconquered xVndalusia ; Welling- 
ton would have been eonfined to tlic defence of Portugal, and 
it is scarcely to bo supposed that England would have ])ur- 
chased the independence of that countiy with her own per- 
manent ruin.’ * 

On the sixteenth of Jlay, Wellington, after having, by an 
appeal to tlicir patriotism, appc.iscd the exasperated feelings of 
his Portuguese troo])S, from whom a year’s pa^' was kept back by 
their infamous government, put his grand army in motion ; 
the British under ids command amounting to 48,000 effective 
men ; tiic Portuguese to about 28,000 ; and tlic Gallician to 
18.000: the enemy were not inferior in number; and could 
rely more confidently on the whole of their troops ; but the 
change in the emperor’s fortunes and their own had been such, 
that tliey looked only to a defensive campaign, and relied on 
their strong position along the Douro. The right of the allies 
under sir Rowland IlilC marched by the route of Alba de 
Tormes on Salamanca ; the centre, under lord Wellington in 
person, took a more direct road to the same city; while the 
left, under sir Thomas Graham, crossed the Lamego by boats, 

S red for that purpose: in this advance, our men were 
cd to trace the line of their retreat last year, by the 
skeletons of the poor animals which had been worked to death 

* Vol. T. p. 407. 
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in that dreadful service. A division of infantry under 
general Villatte had been left in Salami^nca, ivith a corps of 
artillery and three squadrons of horse : on these the allies 
came so rapidly, that they had scarcely time to effect a retreat ; 
they were however pursued vigorously by the horse artillery, 
and an attack of cavalry was made on them at Aldea Lengua, 
where they gave proofs of great intrepidity ; throwing them- 
selves into hollow squares, and repelling every charge, though 
more than 100 men fell dead in the ranks from heat and 
fatigue ; the pursuit ended at Aldea Rnbia, where our troops 
were recalled, leaving about fourscore of the enemy slain at 
that place, and carrying off 200 prisoners, with Villatte’s 
coach, as well as seven guns and a quantity of ammunition. 

On the twenty-ninth, lord Wellington left Salamanca, and 
reached Miranda de Duero; the enemy having destroyed 
all the bridges on the river except that at ^mora. * Opposite 
Miranda,’ says Mr. Southey, ‘ there is a feny, where the deep 
and rapid stream is from dghly to one hundred yards wide, 
and the rocks on either side about 500 feet in height : when it 
is so swollen that the ferry is impracticable, the only way by 
which travellers can cross, is after the old Peruvian manner, in 
a sort of hammock or cradle, fastened to a rope, secured on 
two projecting points of rock, about thirty feet above the 
ordinary level of the water:’ here Wellington crossed, and 
next day joined Graham’s corps at Carvajales on the Ezla, 
which river our troops began to ford on the thirty-first : in 
this operation several valuable lives were lost; for the ford 
was chin-deep ; and the infantry being ordered to hold by the 
stirrups of the cavalry, the horses became restive; so that 
many lost their footing, and were rolled down by the force of 
the current: after this accident, a pontoon bridge, which 
should have been thought of before, was thrown over the 
stream. 

The French army, now comprehending the plan of our 
general, and menac^ W his advancing columns, hastily 
destroyed the bridge of ^unora, and evacuated that city, as 
well as Toro : near to this iattw place, the hussar brigade, 
under colonel Grant, came up rrith a reat^guard of cavalry, 
which retired rapidly to the village of Morales, behind whi^ 
they formed; jdelding however to ’the impetuority of the 
British, they retired to a small bridge across a marshy bottom ; 
where, being supported by some guns belonging to their 
infantry, they stood a charge, and were worsted in it, but con- 
trived to pass the bridge ; when captain Lloyd of the tenth 
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liussars, hnstilv following with a small number of his men, was 
taken pri-concr : but the French lost, in these aftiiirs, a large 
number of killed, wounded, and captives; while their six- 
teenth regiment was also annihilated : captain Lloyd is said to 
have been ill-treated by his ca])tors, who beat and rifled him; 
but left him in their retreat- ‘ Thouch the fighting,’ says 
Soiitliey, ‘ was almost in the street of jMorales, the S])aniards 
w ere now so accustomed to sights of war, that within ten minutes 
after the firing had ceased, women were spinning at their 
doors, and little children at play> as if nothing had happened.’ 
Lord Wellington halted at Toro, that the light troops, under 
Hill, might cro«s the Douro by its bridge ; that his rear might 
coniu up ; and that the Gallician forces might join his left wing : 
when he advanced ngsiin, on the third of June, the French, 
whose force was distributed between Valladolid, Tordcsillas, 
and Medina, retired before him, made a show of concentration 
behind the Pisergua, but again withdrew behind the Carrion : 
the allied army crossed that river on the seventh : and on the 
twelfth, Wellington found it nccessaiy to halt and refresh his 
troops after lon^ and fatiguing marches. Joseph was now 
falling back on iJurgos, the castle of which place liad been 
greatly strengthened : a slight show of opposition was made on 
the heights of llormsiza ; but the enenty soon retreated on the 
city, after sufibring a considerable loss wm our horse-artillery, 
and leaving one gun, with some prisoners in the hands of their 
opponents ; this was in the evening ; and the allies fully 
expected that a battle would hike place next morning; but 
Joseph had miscalculated the number of his foes ; the divisions 
of Clauscl and Foy were unable to arrive in time ; a report 
from Jourdan assured him, that the castle of Burgos was 
untenable from want of magazines and from unfinished works ; 
while numerous partufas, under ferocious leaders, were 
gathering around him, cutting ofl' stragglers and intercepting 
supplies : in the night therefore the French retreated, from a 
strong position near the suburbs, into the city ; and then 
hurrying also from its walls, they blew up the castle, about an 
hour after the king had left it ; apparently' aware that their 
ascendency in the country was gone, they wished to bring 
upon the wretched inhabitants a calamity that might prevent 
any joy at their deliverance; but these malignant intentions 
were in a groat measure frustrated by defective arrangements ; 
while part of the evil fell on the heads of its contrivers. 
‘ Many of their men, lingering to plunder, perished as they 
were loading tlicir horses with booty in the streets and 
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squares * and three or four hundred of a column defiling under 
the castle walls, vere destroyed by a shower of its fragments. 
‘Abo\’e 1000 shells had b^n placed in the mines; the ex- 
plosion was distinctly heard at the distance of fifty miles ; and 
the pavement of the cathedral was covered with dust, into 
which its windows had been shivered by the shock. The 
town, with the exception of the nearest streets, escaped de- 
struction, owing to the failure of several mines ; but the 
castle WdS nearly destroyed ; gates, beams, masses of masonry, 
guns, carriages, and arms l}ing in one heap of ruins : some of 
Sie mines had laid open the breaches, and exposed the remains 
of those who had fallen during the siegc.^ 

King Joseph now continued his retreat toward Vittoria, his 
object nt this period being to prevent Wellington from cross- 
ing the Ebro ; to cfiect which, he hastily passed that river 
and took up a strong position on its led bank ; strengthening 
at the same time the castle of Pancorbo, to check an advance 
of the allies alon^ the gr«»t road through Berbiesca to 
Miranda: the British general however was aware of these 
movements, and instead of following the enemy in that direc- 
tion, suddenly changed his route, and moved his left wing 
higher up the river, over a rough country ; when, placing 
himself betiveen the sources of the Ebro and the ^at moun- 
tains of Reynosa, he cut the French intirely off from the sea 
coast; and obliged them to evacuate the ports; English 
vessels then entci^ Sant Andero ; where a depdt and hospital 
were established, and the connection of the British forces with 
Portugal was totally severed. ‘That country (says colonel 
Napier) yras now cast off by the army, as a heavy tender is 
cast from its towing rope; all the British military establish- 
ments being broken up and trtosferrcd by sea to the coast of 
Biscay the rapid movement of this corps, which passed the 
Ebro on the fourteenth, so disconcerted Joseph’s plans, that 
he refired speedily toward Vittoria, and left the passage of 
the river free ; his army however was so quickly pursued, that 
it soon became evident, both to himself and Jourdan, that a 
battle must take place: indeed, they w’erc surrounded with 
difficulties, and defeat itself could hardly be more disastrous 
than a retreat into France: so, bring convinced that derision 
was necessary, they took up a position in front of Vittoria : 
their left rested on some hrights terminating at the Puebla 
de Arlanza, with a reserve in its rear ; their centre extended 
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along a strong ranpo of heights on the left bank of theZadorra, 
resting to the right on a eirciilnr hill cohered with infantry, 
and defended with several brigades of artillery'; while their 
rieht was placed inad\nnccof the river, above the village of 
Abeeheneo, to defend the passage. This position, eight "miles 
in extetit, cohered the three great roads, which converge on 
Vittoria from Rilboa, Logrono, and iVIadrid ; also crossing 
the main road to Baj-onne : within sight of it was fought the 
battle of Najara ; where, as Mr. Southej’ observes, ‘ Edward 
the Black Prince, acting as the ally of a bad man, defeated 
the best troops of France under their most distinguished leader 
Bertram dc GucscHn, who was come in support of a worse:’ 
lorrl Wellington and Jourdan were not quite in parallel cir- 
cumstances ; for indubitably his lordship W'as an ally of the 
worse man, thoimh he fought in the better cause. On the 
nineteenth, the French rear-guard, strongly posted on some 
heights near Pobes, was driven back on the main body by the 
British light and fourth divisions ; and on the twentieth 
Wellington collected his troops, and made his dispositions for 
battle. Ilis centre was occupied by the third, fourth, seventh, 
and light divisions, in two lines ; his right, where llill com- 
manded, by the second, by a Portuguese division, and a 
Spanish corps ; his left, under Graham, by the first and fifth 
divisions. Pack and Bradford’s bri^dcs of infantry, and a 
Spanish division under Longa, with iFock and Anson’s brigades 
of cavalry. As daylight broke on the twentj'-first, the lines 
wore formed ; and tlic men were burning with impatience to 
attack a foe, whose continual flight had begun to inspire them 
with contempt. 

The Spaniards, under Morillo, commenced the action by 
rallantlj' attacking the heights of Arlanzon, on the left of the 
French position ; but the enemy stood firm, making great 
exertions to maintain their ground ; though tliey found that 
they had not occupied it with sufficient stren^h, and were 
obliged to detach forces from their centre : sir Rowland Hill, 
therefore, finding it necessary to send considerable reinforce- 
ments also on his side, the contest became severe and the 
losses considerable: Morillo w'as wounded, but would not 
quit the field ; and colonel Cadogan, an officer of high pro- 
mise, who had led the British succors, fell honorably on the 
field of battle : at Icn^h, the French were driven from their 
heights at the point of the bayonet ; and under cover of this 
ground, sir Rowland crossed the Zadorra at Puebla, passed a 
difficult defile about two miles in length, and attacked with 
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success the village of Sabijana, which covered the left of the 
enemy's line. Though they made repented nttcinpts, with 
large ixMnforccments from the centre, to recover this village, 
.all were made in \nin. 

Natural difficulties of the countiy necessarily delayed roni- 
iminieation between dilTcrcnt colutniis ; so that, during this 
struggle on the right, the centre was inactive : it is sttid that 
Pictoii became impatient, and inquired of several aides-de> 
cam]) whether the}' brought ant' orders ; for he had the utmost 
difficulty in restraining the ardor of his men. As the day 
wore on, it is rcportctl that he became furious, c asking if 
lord Wellington had forgotten them: the men also were be- 
coming very discontented ; when an mdc-dc-camp came riding 
up at speed ; and, having cheeked his horse, demanded of the 
general if he had seen lord Dalliousic. ‘No, sir,’ was the 
repl^*: ‘hut have you any orders for me?’ — ‘None at nil,’ 
replied the messenger. ‘Then, pray, sir,’ continued the 
irritated genend, ‘what orders do you bring?’ — ‘That as 
soon ns lord Dalhoustc, with Uic seventh division, shall com- 
mence an attack on that bridpo to the left, the fourth and 
sixth arc to support him,’ As Picton could not understand 
the idea of any other division fighting in his front, he replied 
to tlic astonished officer , — * You may tell lord Wellington from 
me, sir, that the third division, under my command, shall, in 
less than ten minutes, attack that bridge and curry it ; when 
the fourth and sixth may support us if they clioosc.’^ Picton 
knew his men w hen be made this boast : the fighting division 
under his command had never yet been rc])ul5cd ; so, turn- 
ing to them with those bland expressions which would have 
led them against a legion of infcmais — ' Come on, you rascals ; 
come on, you fighting villains’ — ^he put himself at their hcad.B 

As the division advanced, it was met by a hcav)' fire of 
artillery ; hut it moved steadily on, till tlie leading columns 
rushed over the bridge, and formed in open column ; when 
they moved by their left, so as to attack the intire centre of 
the enemy : still advancing in the same order, they pressed 
up the heights, where they quickly deployed into line ; and 
the enemy, panic-struck, scarcely awaited their attack. Picton 
had now gained the heights ; but the divisions on his right 

‘ Life of Picton, vol. ii. p. 195. 7 Ibid. p. lOG. 

” The higher authority, however, of colonel Napier credits the 
commandcr-in-chicf with this forward move of Picton’s division, 
though ho gives due praise to the gallantry displayed both by the 
leader and his men. 
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liad not made mfllciont proprrt*5S to co^cr his ilatih, and lie 
kept liat-k liis men; hut tlic seicntli, and part of the light 
divi<-inii, «itli the fourth under Cole, soon arrived to cover his 
udtancc. During this tinu*, llie oneniy made Mnend strenuous 
oflorU to dislodge him, bringing inoVe than forty j)ieces of 
cannon to hear on his ^iosition ; while demc inas-es of infantry 
])Ushcd forward on all parts of h;-« line, in spite of the th'Striic- 
tion caused in tlicir ranks hy its itices<aiit fire. At leiigtli, 
he ga%c the word, ‘ to chaise ; ’ and the re«ult was certain: 
nothing could resist men so resolute, and so led : they itoro 
down all opposition, spreading eonstemation and death tliroiigh 
all op])osing nmks. As tlic other two divisions ascended the 
Iieights, each took tin its iKisition in the lino laitl down ; the 
tliirtl still keeping tlie enemy’s centre in its front : and now 
the whole advanced in line against the French, who had taktn 
up fresh ground in rear of the heights: the nnlor of tlie 
third again brought them first into contact with llio enemy : 
the unc\en and broken gniiind in front fora time rendercHi 
tlieir iirogross dlilicutt; but after e.vj)osurc to an irrimting 
fire, tlicj* fjuiekly ran to the chnnre; and tlic flight of their 
atlversarles was so precipitate, that tlicy left twenty-eight pieces 
of arlillory behind them. 

Tlic .seventh division met with a severe check at the village 
of Gonicclia, where an adjoining wood was filled witli French 
troops ; hut n part of the light division came to its support, 
wliile Picton still pressed the enemy’s centre, till they 
abandoned their ground, and fell back upon Vittoria : w ben 
Hill was made acquainted with this success, be I'onewcd his 
cflbrts against their left wing; and, after some spirited fight- 
ing, succeeded in forcing tlicir position, and driving them buck 
in disorder. 

The Britisli left, under Graham, bad not been so complclely 
siicccssful ; coming up, at the onset, with the right of the 
French army, posted in two i illages, and on some intcrv cniiig 
heights, they instantly* attacked, and after a doteniiincd rv»- 
sistance and much slaughter, drove it from its position. In 
roar of these villages were two bridges over the Zadomi, 
w hence there was but a short distance to Vittoria ; so that, 
bad the loft wing been successful in cfTccting a passage licrc, 
the French army prolrably must have surrendered ; «ncc the 
retreat to Payoime w-as already cut oft’ by Longa’s Spani.sli 
division: but the importance of this post was known to 
marshal Jourdan ; and some of his choicest troops were drawn 
from the centre to .defend it; so that sir T. Graham was 
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obliged to ^^ait for the farther successes of our centre and 
right. The battle now presented a ^nd spectacle, ns our 
three central divisions moved fonrard in line, and the enemy 
retreated gradually before them, fighting: tiiis retrograde 
movement, liowcver, became more rapid after every cliargo 
of the British, until a stand was made about a mile from the 
city : one hundred pieces of artillery tlicn opened with des- 
tructive fire on the pursuers; and it might have been supposed 
that the day was still to be won ; but the moral force of each 
army was totally dissimilar ; the French were figliting on 
retreat, without confidence in their loaders ; the allies were 
flushed with conquest, and never tliought of defeat when led 
by Wellington. Night was now approaching, and a dedsivo 
blow uas desirable: the British divisions paused for a few 
moments to close up their ranks, and then advanced in serried 
line, opposed to an incessant storm of shot ; but the enemy 
could not stand their shock, and the day was won. Never, 
says colonel Napier, was a defeated onny more hardly used by 
its commander ; for the soldiers were not half beaten, and yet 
never was a victoiy more complete. 

A total route now ensued, and an oiganisod army became 
a wild and adrighted mob : the allies pressed hard on their 
rear ; when Joseph himself with difficulty escaped out of the 
city, by quitting his caniage, and mounting a horse: our 
tenth hussars however were compensated by a rich booty 
found in his calash, consisting of all the portable treasures of 
his regalia. When a retreat was ordorco, it proved that the 
movement of carriages on the Pampcluna road was imprac- 
ticable from the interposition of marshy ground ; so that the 
confusion became indescribable: all the French artillery of 
reserve, ammunition, and baggage waggons, the military chest, 
equipages, and traasure of the king, were taken : ‘ the spoils,’ 
says Southey, ‘resembled those of an oriental, rather than of 
an European army; for the intruder, who, in his miserable 
situation, had abandoned himself to every kind of sensuality, 
had with him all his luxuries : his plunder, wardrobe, side- 
board, larder, and cellar, all fell into the hands of his con- 
querors : the French officers had followed his example ; and 
thus the finest wines and choicest delicacies were found in 
profusion: the wives and mistresses also of these men bad 
collected together in one house, where they were safe, and 
were sent with « flag of truce to Fampeluna : poodles, 
parrots, and monkeys being among the prisoners.’ Fart of 
the victorious army, according to the same authority, assumed 
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the niJpearance of n innsqucrade ; Portuguese hoys figuring in 
tlie dress-coats oP French generals ; while those who happened 
to draw a Oman’s wardrobe in the lottery, covered them- 
selves %\ith silks, satins, and cnibroidcroil muslins: some of 
the more fortunate soldiers got possession of the military' chest, 
and loaded tlicmsclvcs with money. ‘Let them lune it,’ said 
lonl Wellington, when infonned of the afiiiir ; ‘ they deserve 
all they can find, were it ten times as much.’ Among tlie 
other trophies of this field, was the baton of marshal Jourdan, 
taken b3' the eightj'-ninth regiment; and the IJritish general 
sent it with his despatches to the regent; by whom a very 
handsome letter was returned, together with the baton of on 
English field-marshal: ‘the Britich arm^',’ said the writer, 
‘will hail it with enthusiasm; while the whole universe will 
acknowlegc those valorous efibrts which have so imperiously' 
called for it.’ This splendid victory' excited throughout 
England enthusiastic joy' : it was celebrated by general illumi- 
nations, and a grand national festival in Vauxhall gardens, 
where a multitude of our most distinguished characters, with 
foreign ambassadors, and others, jiartook of a s])lcndid dinner ; 
and in the evening the place was crowded with ladies intro- 
duced by the stewards : moan time, the victorious Wellington 
was fighting his w ay to the French frontier. 

General Clauscl, with about 14,000 men, had commenred 
his inarch to supjiort the king ; but now, changing his direc- 
tion, ho turned townnl Logrono ; and being pursued, retired 
on Saragossa, with the guerilla forces of Mina and Sanchez 
hanging on his rear. General Foy also, who found himself in 
considerable danger, retreated with several garrisons toward 
Franci*, by' way of Toloso ; and being also joined by many of 
the Frencii troofis discomfited at Vittoria, made head against 
Graham who pursued him, and passed the Bidnssoa. As for 
Joseph, he hardly’ looked back before he had reached the 
walls of Pampehma: but the garrison would not admit his 
flying soldiers ; who, in attempting to force their army' over 
its walls, were driven oft' by the fire of their own countrymen ; 
tlicy continued their flight therefore to the fastnesses of the 
Pyrenees: provisions however were thrown into Pampehma, 
which fortress was expected by' its great strength to check 
the advance of the allies : its blockade was committed to an 
army of 10,000 Spaniards under tlie condc dc Bisbal; while 
sir Thomas Graham was directed to invest the fortress of St. 
Sebastian with the first and fifth divisions: but another 
struggle was about to be made by Napoleon to retrieve his 
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declining fortunes: his victories at Lutzen and Bautzen, in 
some degree restored the balance of his power, and the nego- 
tiations which followed them had an effect on the j)cninstilar 
war. Wellington’s first intention, says colonel Napier, was to 
reduce Fampeluna by force; but Portugal had been relin- 
quished as a place of arms ; a new base of operations, there- 
fore, was required, lest a diange of fortune should force the 
allies to return thither, when all thrar great military establish- 
ments were broken up; when the opposition of the native 
government to British influence was become rancorous, and 
the public sentiment quite averse to British supremacy. The 
Western Pyrenees offered such a base : yet their harbors were 
few, and a convenient one near the positions of our army was 
required : St. Sebastian was such an one, and our commander 
was anxious to obtain it before negotiations for a German 
armistice could be concluded. 

The disastrous intelligence of the French defeat at Vittoria 
fell on Napoleon, in his Saxon campaign, like a thunderbolt ; 
for he saw, that while he was fighting drawn battles beyond 
the Rhine, Wellington was marching forward to force the 
Pyrenees : retreat however in presence of the Russian and 
Prussian armies was ruin: he attempted therefore to negotiate; 
while he sent his best general, the duke of Dalmatia, to take 
the command in Spain, with supreme povver, as lieutenant of 
the emperor. When Soalt arrived at Bayonne on the twelfth 
of July, he superseded both Jourdan and Joseph ; but the army 
was now little more than a skeleton : still this able and active 
general contrived by great ex.ertions to concentrate the scat- 
tered soldiers ; who, feeling confidence in such a commander, 
freely rallied round his standard : artillciy was forwarded with 
incredible celerity toward the frontier; and within a month 
from the signal defeat at Vittoria, the French army amounted 
to more than 80,000 men. A change was now about to take 
place in the character of the contest; the allies having to 
attack and defend a series of mountain defiles, where cavalry 
could not act, and in positions to which artillery could not be 
brought; and tliis, against troops whose lightness, activity, 
and general habits, peculiarly fitt^ them for such a species of 
nariarc. 

Soult, having put Bayonne into a state of defence, and 
divided his army into three corps, midcr generals Reillc, 
tl’Erion, and Clauscl, resumed the offenrive on the twenty- 
fourth of July ; when he recrossed the frontier, and directed 
his movements to relieve St. Sebastian and Pampeluna. To 
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meet his advance, the allied armj* was placed in a position 
occup3'iiigall the Pyrenean defiles between those two fortresses ; 
and the famous pass of Roncesvalles was again licld by Spanish 
soldiers, under the ferocious ^^lorillo, supj)ortcd b^' a brigade 
of the second British ditision under general B^-ng. It was 
tliis jKiss which Soult endeavored to force on tlic twcnt3--fifitli, 
at the head of 33,000 men, while sir Row'land Hill was scvercU' 
pressed at that of May'a by suitcrior numbers under Drouct*; 
and at the same time, a laigc body of the cncm3* manoeuvred 
on Byng's left, along the ridge of Arola, occupied b3’ the 
fourth division, under Cole : the situation of the allies was at 
this moment vci^' critical ; for had one of these passes been 
gained, the sccnrit3* of their position would have been lost ; 
and Soult would have rushed with his legions into the vcr3' 
heart of Spain: Wellington was absent at St. Sebastian, not 
c.\pcctiiig this sudden attack ; and the pressure was so great 
on the iSritish ditisions, that all were obliged to give wa3*, and 
seek for more secure positions; when Picton put his reserve 
in motion, and marched to support Cole’s fourth division, 
taking the command as senior omccr, and making dispositions 
to receive the foe. By da3’brcak on the t\vent3’-sixth, Soult 
renewed the attack; when, his superior numbers rendering 
resistance hopeless, Picton fell liack, and occupied the heights 
of Zubiri, counteracting cver3' attempt of the advancing cnem3’ 
to throw his troojis into confusion ; but though chcclTcd for a 
time, Soult was able to force his advcrsaiy' back on the villages 
of Huerta and VilhJba. A strong position between the rivers 
Ar^ and Lanz would enable him to cover the blockade of 
Pampcluna; the garrison of which had just made a sallv*, 
wliicn induced O'Donnel to spike some of his guns and dcstrov* 
his magazine, and which would probabh' have led to ill tim- 
scquenccs, if Carlos d'Espana had not opportunely arrived with 
his div i^on to check the enemy : a movement lor this object 
took place in the night of the twcnt3’-sixth ; and just as dispo- 
sitions had been made to receive the French, lord W cllington 
arrived : Picton immcdiatelv' acquainted him with his proceed- 
ings and arraugcHicnts, w hich ^Iic British field-marshal inlirclv- 
approved ; nor did he consider it necessary to make any altera- 
tion, ‘o as he had alpcad3', in his journey from the left, issued 
oilers for other corps to move to the jKiiiit of conflict: hut the 
resounding clieers with which he was received by the troojis, 
not onl3' within hearing of iioiilt, but so near to that warrior 
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that his features could he discerned bjr his great antagonist, had 
the effect of putting off all attacks that day, and thus gave 
time for the Rritish reinforcements to come up. Early on the 
twenty-eighth the sixth diviaon under Pack arrived, and had 
scarcely &en a situation on some heights to the left of the 
fourth, when a fierce assault on this very point was made by a 
large force, which was received with so destructive a fire in front 
and flank, that it retired ; and the assault was then directed 
against a height occupied by the left of our fourth division, and 
defended by a Portuguese r^ment of ca^adores : the impe- 
tuosity of the enemy’s troops gained them possession of the 
hill ; but a spirited charge by general Boss’s brigade made 
it a brief tenure. 

The firing then opened along the whole line, while the 
French advanced wth loud cries of Vive VMnpereur! and an 
apparent determination to conquer ; but they were young con- 
scripts, unequal to a conflict with Wellington’s veterans, who 
had driven tiie old soldiers of the empire out of the peninsula : 
these now, iu their pride of strength and confidence, waited 
until the French were within a few yards of their bayonets ; a 
deadly volley was then poured into the advandng column ; a 
charge followed ; and the enemy were driven headlong down 
the heights, leaving the ground strewed with dead arid dying 
men. 

Next day the allies were reinforced by our seventh division, 
under lord Dalhousie, which secured the connection of their 
left ivith Hill ; when Soult moved his main body by its right, 
so as to unite his forces with those of Drouet ; endeavoring to 
mask his intentions by keeping a strong force in front of Wel- 
lington’s centre. His object was to open a communication 
between Tolosa and Pampeluna; which would enable him to 
attack our left ; and, if successful, to relieve St. Sebastian, or 
oblige the British to fight on ground of his selection: but 
Wellington, though he now had to contend uith a master in 
the art of war, was not overmatched : at once penetrating the 
designs of his an^onist, and adopting means for defeating them, 
he resolved to dislodge him ftom his position in front ; to effect 
which, Picton Avas directed to cross the ridge which the French 
troops had abandoned, and to turn their left fiank by the 
Bonccsvallcs road i while lord Dalhousie, with the seventh 
division, should scale a mountain opposite the left of tho 
fourth, and turn their right. Botli these movements were 
eminently successful: the centre of tiie allied forces then 
pushed fonvard in a firm, irresistible phalanx ; and the enemy 
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abandoned a position, which lontWcItinirton described ‘ as one 
of the strongest and most diifieult of access tliat ho had ever 
seen occupied l»y troops.’ 

Soidt now commenced a retreat, clo«ely followed by his 
adversaries : but conducting it in a manner corresponding with 
his great character for military talent. Extricating his army 
by the pass of Donna Marin, he there attempted to check the 
allies; but lord D.dhousic and Hill, ascending the mountains 
on each side, compelled him to continue his retreat hastily 
across the Bidassoa : ho did not, however, pass that river with- 
out a severe contest and great loss: nor was it among the 
least galling circumstances of this his retreat, that the Spanish 
troops several times charged his columns with the bayonet, 
broke them, and drove them prccipitatclv across the stream : 
the French, like the soldiers of Pyrrhus, had at length taught 
their despised foes to conouer them. 

The battle of Vittoria delivered the province of Valencia, as 
that of Salamanca had freed Andalusia, from the French yoke, 
Suchet, leaving 1200 men and stores for twelve months in 
Murviedro, as well ns garrisons in Pcniscoln and other fortresses, 
rctirctl on Arragon, ho]>ing to effect a junction with Clauscl, 
who M'as near Saragossa with 14,000 men; this was what 
AVollington apprehended ; and this was an additional obstacle 
to an immiHliatc attack on Pampeluna: Clauscl, however, 
without informing Suchet of his movements, retired into 
France, bj’ w a)' of Jaea ; from a desire, as the Spaniards gave 
out, of securing the riches which he had amassed. Saragossa 
theft fell to the Spanish chiefs who assembled round its walls : 
Suehet, in advancing to its relief, drew off as many garrisons 
as he could ; and, after a vain attempt to maintain the line of 
the Lower Ebro, determined to move on Tarragona. 

"When Arragon was thus delivered from its foes, the block- 
ade of Fumpcluna could be safely left to Spaniards, while 
Graham carried 10,000 troops to the siege of Su Sebastian. 
Few places present a more formidable appearance than this : 
the only approach by land is over a low sandy isthmus, 
occupied by one front of fbrtifiaition ; and this narrow road 
is commanded by the castle : but on the left flank there arc 
considerable sand hills, about 600 or TOO yards distant, which 
enfilade and take in reverse the front defences : those which 
cross the isthmus are a single line of fortification, exceeding 
350 yards in length, with a flat bastion in the centre, covered 
by a horn work, having the usual counterscarp, covered way, 
and glacis ; but others which run lengthways consist only of a 
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single line, the water beneath being thought to render them 
inaccessible : the northern line is quite exposed to the sand 
hills ; and the Urumea, which washes the town on that side, 
is fordable at low water, the tide receding so much that a 
large space is left dry, over which troops can march to the 
very foot of the ^rall : yet that ^vall had been left uncovered 
ever since marshal Berwick had effected a breach there in 
1719, by which he took the dly." Bito this place Jourdan 
had thrown a considerable force, under general !l^anuel Bey, 
who escorted the convoy which quitted Vittoria the day 
before the battle : by this influx of families the town doubled 
its usual population of 8000 ; but Bey, ui^ed b^ necessity, 
obliged all persons, not residents, to depart into hrance. On 
the twenty-seventh of June, general Toy, while retreating 
before Graham, also threw a rdtforcement into the place ; and 
on the first of July 300 more troops were brought by the 
infamous governor of Gueteria, who, when he abandoned that 
place, left a lighted train secretly, which blew up the magazine, 
with numbers of the inhabitants, after the battle of Vittoria; 
moreover, every exertion which art and courage could make 
was made by its intrepid garrison: the first great operation of 
the besiegers was to attach a strong advanced post, in the con- 
vent of St. Bartolomd ; but after 2500 shot and 450 shells had 
been fired, it was found nccess^ to dislodge the enemy with 
the bayonet; and the victorious^ party, pursuing the flying 
garrison to the foot of the glacis, sufieim severely on its 
return. A fire from the town was kept up against this post 
for twenty-four hours ; and the dead which strewed the intei^ 
mediate ground lay there, unburied, during the siege, so 
jealous was each party of an approach to their works ; during 
the night, two batteries were erected to take the defences of 
the city in reverse; a difficult work in loose sand, where the 
enemy’s fire was so sharp and predse that four sentinels were 
killed successively through one loop-hole : the only eminence 
whence artillery could be brought to bear directly on the 
town, though still about 100 feet below' it, was above the con- 
vent, and almost adjoining its w’alls: here a battery was 
erected ; the covered way to it passed through the convent, 
and the battery itself was cons^cted in a burial-ground : a 
more ghastly scene can seldom have occurred in war; for 
coffins and corpses in all stagra of decay were exposed, when 
the soil was thrown up against the fire from the town, and 


ir Southey’s Peninsular War, vol. iii. p. 6G6. 
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wore netiiallj' luctl in the dclencos : so that wlien a siiell burst 
then*, it iiroujrbt down the livin;r and Ibc dead togetlicr. As 
one of our officers >2 was giving hiv onlcrs, a shot struck the 
edge of tlic tronclies above him, and two coffins sIipT)cd down 
upnii iiim w iii» the sand : these broke in their fall ; the bodies 
rolled with him to some distance ; and when he recovered, ho 
saw that they hail been women of some rank ; being richly 
attired in black velvet, while their long hair hung about their 
shoidders and livid faces. Our soldiers, in the scarcity of 
firewood, being nothing nice, broke up coffins for fuel to dress 
their fond, leaving the Iradies c.vposed; and, till the hot .sun 
had dried up the.«o poor insulted remaias of humanitj', the 
stench was dreadful ns the sight. 

On the twentieth of Jnl}* all our batteries were opened ; a 
redoubt was abandoned b^* the enemy ; and next day a sum- 
mons was sent, but not rcccivcil: meantime, in cutting a 
parallel across the isthmus, the men came to a subterranean 
channel, four feet high and three wide, in which was a pipe to 
carry tvatcr to the city. Lieutenant Reid of the engineers, a 
young and realous officer, having ventured to e.tplorc it, found 
It closed at the end of 230 yards, by a floor in the counterscarp 
of the honuvork ; and there a mine, consisting of thirty barrels 
of gunnowder, was sccurclj* laid, while eight feet of the drain 
were closely stopped by sand, to aid its force b}’ compression. 
The service in our breaching batteries was dreadfully severe, 
but greatly assisted by the heroic efforts of some British sea- 
men : by noon, on the twenty-second, a breach COO feet in 
length appeared practicable, ’ but delay unfortunately took 
place; and it was thought advisable to form a second and a 
thini ; which were effected before the night of the twent^*- 
fourth, when 2000 men of the fifth division filed into the 
trenches on the isthmus : at the same time, manv’ ]>arts of the 
town were discovered to be in flames ; and the frequent crash 
of houses was mingled with the roar of artillcn-. Still great 
delay and confusion occurred ; orders were given and counter- 
manded ; arrangements were not made known to a sufficient 
number of officers ; and the attack wras ordered at a WTong 
time: the French, also, being prepared for the event, brought 


12 The ofiiccr to whom this accident occurred, and who commu- 
nicated these details to Mr. Southey, was known to the author ns a 
clcrpymnii; and lung exerted himself, liko many other of our 
peninsular heroes, as zealously in bis clerical, as he did formerly in 
ills military duties. 
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every gun looking in the direction of our attack to bear on it ; 
and ‘ from all around the breach, its assailants were flanked 
and enfiladed witli a destructive fire of grape and nniskctry: 
blazing planks and beams were thrown transversely across tiic 
walls and breach ; while stones, shot, shells, and hnndgronndcs 
were showered on the allies with dreadful cflect.’ >3 As the 
storming columns were moving out of the trenches, the mine 
in the aqueduct being spnmg, brought down such a Irngtii of 
the counterscarp and glacis of the homwork, that the astounded 
enemy abandoned the flanking parapet: but when a lirave 
corps of Portuguese rushed to take advantage of this occurrence, 
no scaling ladders n ere to be found ; the volumes of flame and 
smoke which issued from the burning houses made the stoutest 
hearts to quail, and nearly the whole partj' were miserably slain 
hcforc the order for recalling them arrivctl. Major Frazer was 
killed in the flaming ruins ; but the intrepid lieutenant Jones, 
of the engineers, with a small party of the first royals, stood 
for a short time on the top of the great breach ; and troops 
were rushing up, when the enemy sprung a mine at one place, 
and drewthe supports from a false bridge at another; blowing 
up some of the assailants, and precipitating others on spikes 
below: the rest at the foot of the breach were now panic- 
struck, and ran back; tlie destination of another column, 
coming up in their rear, was altered ; and the sun, when he 
arose, disclosed a loss of 44 officers of the line and five of the 
engineers, with the talented sir R. FJctchcr, constructor of the 
lines of Torres Vedras ; also above 500 men were sacrificed to 
the inexperience of the brave Graham in conducting sieges. 
At this period occurred one of those adventures which so 
curiously diversify the picture of war. Lieutenant (aftenvard.’’ 
colonel) Jones, whom we left with a few more heroic soldiers 
standing on the breach, was soon struck down, with the rest, 
and left there by the retreating column at its repulse : being 
at first stunned, he was roused by the exclamation of a soldier 
lying next to him — ‘ Oh, they are murdering us all ! ’ - On 
looldng up, he .says, I perceived a number of French grenadiers, 
under a heavy fire of grape, sword in hand, stepping over the 
dead, and stubbing the wounded: my companion was treated 
in this manner; and the sword withdrawn from his body, and 
reeking with his blood, was nused to give me the coup do 
, grace, when fortunately the uplifted arm was arrested by a 
smart little man, a seigeant, probably mistaking my rank from 
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i-ccing' n pit}* crolfl cpanlcttc on a blue uniform, wlio rried out, 
‘o7<] moii colonel, f'tr.i-voits hJessel* and immediately ordered 
some of his men to remove me into the town. Tiicy accord- 
ingly raised me in their arms and carried me up the breach to 
the ramimts of the right flimking tower: here we were 
stopjied by n captain of grenadiers, who asked some questions, 
kissed me, and tiesired the party to proceed to tiic Imspital. 
On ])as.«ing tlie embrasure of tli*c hipli curtain, we were e.x- 
ftosed to a verj' sharp muskctiy' fire from the trenches ; and 
there it was that we inctthegoiemor and his stafi', in full-dress 
iinifonns, liiirrying to the breach. He asked if I was badly 
wounded, and directed that proper care should be taken of 
WcHington repaired immediately to St. Sebastian, 
with a determination to complete tlic second breach, and 
renew the attack ; but our ammunition was running low ; and 
Soult’.s movements in the Pyrenees being reported to him, his 
attention was recalled to tliat quarter; accordingly, he with- 
drew the guns from the batteries, and convertetf the siege 
Into a blockade : so improperly, however, was this operation 
conducted, that the vigilant enemy made a sortie, captured 
nearly SOO of the allies in the trenches, and carried them 
prisoners into the town : but Soult’s defeat was now know’n, 
and Graham only awaited the arrival of frc.sh artillery and 
stores from England, to renew the siege. These, witli con- 
siderable rcinlbrcomcnls for our army, were landed at Passages 
on the cightcontli ; ‘for now,’ ns Southey observes, *tlio 
Hritisli government had caught the spirit of its victorious 
general, and was no longer limited by parsimonious impolicy.’ 

The garrison, however, had spent their time well within the 
jilacc ; and everything, wiiich art and ingoniiit 3 ’ could devise 
for its defence, was effected : the siege recommenced on the 
twcnij’-fourtlj of Augtist, nnd a detachment of British sailors 
w.as cniploj'cd in erecting mortar batteries against the eustlc : 
tlic.v had a doiildc allowance of grog, cinplo^-ing a fiddler at 
tlieir own cost to cheer the hours of labor ; mid at c\ cry shell 
whicli fell within the fortress, three bums were given, with a 
grajid florish of the violin. 

The broaclnng batteries opened on the twentj'-sisth : next 
night, n sortie wsis attcniptcci, but without success; and on 
that of the twenty-ninth, our men made a false attack, with a 
hope of inducing the enemy to spring their mines ; but the 

>•* The narrative whence this account is taken, nnd which is one 
of tJic most interesting ever i»cnncd, maj* be found in Wa.'cwcll’s 
Peninsular Sketches, vol. ji. 
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latter were too war 7 . Preparations now commenced for an 
assault, and men were invited, to volunteer ; ‘ such,’ it was 
said, ‘ as knew how to show other troops the way to mount a 
hrcnch ;* and when this vt-as communicated to tlie fourth division, 
which was to furnish 400 men, the whole moved forward. 
The conduct of the attack was confided to sir James Leith, 
who had just arrived from England; and as the breaches 
appeared practicable, the assault was ordered for eleven o’clock 
on the tliirty-first, the time of low water; when sir James, 
accompanied bj' the chief engineer, took his station on tho 
open beach, about thirty yards before the debouches from the 
trenches, in order to set an esample to his men, and to direct 
their movements. The garrison w'ere, as before^ on the alert ; 
and tho forlorn hope, consisting of an ofBccr and thirty men, 
fell to a man : the front of the columns which followed were 
cut off os by one shot; and the breach, when reached by its 
assailants, was covered with thmr dead bodies : as they ascended, 
such a concentrated fire was kept up as our most experienced 
officers had never witnessed ; and tlic living, dead, and dying, 
rolled down the ruins as fast as they mounted toward tho 
summit : in fact, nothing could be more fallacious than the 
external appearance of this breach, which was quite imprac- 
ticable ; and no man could outlive the attempt to pass it. Sir 
James Leith was in the act of sending directions for removing 
the dead and wounded men from the debouches, which were so 
choked up as to prevent the passage of tlie troops, when a 
plunging shot struck that gallant ofiicer in its rebound, ond 
laid him senseless ; but he recovered his breatli and recolle^ 
tion ; and, refusing to quit the place, continued to give his 
orders. Sir Thomas Grwam, in the mean time, accepted the 
offer of Bradford’s Portuguese brigade to ford the nver, and 
assist in the assault ; when a battalion under major Snodgrass, 
and a detachment under colonel M‘Bean, crossed under a 
deadly fire, and took part in what the commander began to 
consider a desperate afiiur; and desperate it must have been, 
had not colonel Dickson, whose resources were inexhaustible, 
proposed to turn his artillery against the breach, and fire over 
the heads of its assailants : the proposal was instwtly accepted, 
and executed with the utmost predsion ; our own troops were 
astonished at hearing tire roar of cannon from behind them ; 
but they raw with still greater surprise the enemy swept from 
tire curtain, and the breach becoming more and more prac- 
ticable : the first disdiaige brought down a few in our own 
ranks; but the second made the intent intelligible, and a 
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pniml effort .was then ordered to gain the high ridge at all 
har^inls. 

About this time a shell burst near to sir James Leith, and 
broke his left nnn in two jdaecs : yet he continued to i'^uc 
onlcrs till he fainted from loss of blootl ; when major-general Hay 
siifcmled to the command. Nothing now could withstand the 
fury of the a«s;iilants : the breach wa' pa'^cd under the most 
aiipalling cimun'str.nres ; and, though a contest was still riiain- 
taincfl from barrieadoes in tlie streets, and from houses turned 
into fortressirs, the enemy were driven into the castle, their hist 
place of refuse; whence, howcx'cr, thei' continued incess.inlly 
to fire, and to roll down shells into the town. The closing 
scene exhibits a <lreadful picture of the horrors of war:— 
‘ About three in the afternoon, the das', which had been sultrj', 
beeatne unusually cold : the sky was oiercast; and between the 
blackness of the sky, the rain, and the smoko, it was as dark 
as a «lusky cvenin" ; but when darkness would, in its natural 
(snirso, have eloseil, the towm was in flames : a dreadful night 
of thunder, nnn, and wiml sucect'ded : and this was made far 
more dreadful by man than by the elements. It is no c.xey 
tusk fur oflieers, after the he.nt of an nssaidt, to rc.stniin successful 
troops, who arc under no moral restraint ; and on this dav so 
many officers had perished, that the men fancied themselves 
exempt from all control in fact, they acttxl the part of demons 
in the .shape of men ; revenging, as at Ciudad Rodrigo and 
Rndajos, the obstinate resistance of the garrison upon the poor 
iinoHcnding inhabitants ; who had most unwillingly seen their 
city occupied h^' the French, and liad undergone dreadful 
siiiierings and privations during the siege: in sacking the place, 
soldiers fired on their officers, who endeavoured to prevent 
their excesses ; and if the enemy could lia^ c suspected the state 
of drunkenness, to which men, so excellent and oravc in action, 

>» ‘ This storm (says colonel Jfnpicr) seemed to bo the rignnl of 
hell for the perpetration of villatiy which would have shamed the 
most ferocious barbarians of antiquitv'. At Ciudad llodrigo in- 
toxication and plunder had been tne principal object; at Badajos 
lust and murder were joined to rapine amt druiilicnness ; but nt 
San Sebastian, tlie direst, the most revolting cruelty was added to 
the catalogue of crimes. One ntrocity, of which a girl of seventeen 
wns the v'icfim, staggers the mind by its enormous, incredible, in- 
describable barbarity.’ Surely disgrace must rest somewhere, for 
neglect in preventing such scones of horror ; but to what a train 
of reflections docs it lend, that Christian soldiers can be found per- 
petrating such ntrocitfes; and Christian people, in the exultation of 
victor}', not reflecting on, or adverting to, their perpetmtion t 
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had reduced thcmsclrcs, they might probably have retaken the 
to^vn. The loss of the assailants amounted to nearly IGOO 
British, and 800 Portuguese killed or wounded : while 700 of 
the garrison were taken prisoners. 

Preparations were now made to rcilucc the castle: batteries 
were erected on the works ; such houses as had escaped des- 
truction were prepared ibr musketry: and on the eighth of 
September sixty pieces of ordnance opened their fire. On tiic 
third, some discussion hod taken place about a surrender, but 
the terms were rejected : and a vortical fire of shells was con- 
tinued day and night, though the British prisoners suffered 
from it equally with the garrison ; for the ferocious commander, 
irritated a'gainst his persevering foes, cruelly refused to let those 
unfortunate captives make trenches to cover themselves from 
OUT destructive projectiles ; at length, when all the guns of the 
fortress were dismounted, and the defences utterly demolished, 
a white flag was displayed ; and on the tenth, the garrison 
marched out of the ruins as prisoners of war : the conduct and 
character of general Bey excited no pity for his misfortune; 
but colonel ^ Onar}*, commandant of the place, who had 
displayed much kindness toward his prisoners, and the brave 
captain Sugcon, who, on the day of the first assault, descended 
even into the breach to assist our wounded soldiers, were imme- 
diately sent to France : honored be the mcmoiy of such men 1 

In the mean time, the contest still continued in Catalonia, 
w'here lord William Bentinck invested Tarragona : but his forces 
were inferior, both in numbers and qualiQ-, to those of Suchet ; 
who raised the siege, but abandoned the place, after destroying 
the ramparts and artillery: he afierwards surprised the Anglo- 
Sicilian army at the pass of Ordal, and obliged it to retreat : at 
this period, the uneasy state of affitirs in Sicily, and the ill 
success of political changes there, rendered it necessary for 
lord William to repair thither: the command of the army, 
therefore, devolved on sir William Clinton, w’ho, with a very 
inadequate force, and under most discoura^n^ cireumstancos, 
hod not only to prevent Suchet from availing himself of his late 
success to withdraw his garrisons from Valencia; hut so to 
occupy the attention of that able commander, as to stop tho 
succors which he might send to Soult. As soon as arrangements 
could be made for restoring the works at Tarragona, and su]^ 
plying with provisions the Spaniards attached to his command, 
sir William fixed his head-quarters at Yillafranca. 

The Spanish government, justly designated by colonel Napier 
as having ‘ ever been tyrannical, faithless, mean, and equivocal- 
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injr lo the lowest tlegrcc,’ tliouph it decreed honors and rewards 
to lord Wi'llinpton, creating him duke of Vitloria, after the 
great victory which liberated the ]>eninsula, still inanifcstcd a 
tvaiit of fnitik and generous conduct toward himself as well as 
Ills country. In direct breach of contract, they had superseded 
CnsluMOs in his command, and made various other changes, 
contniry to the British gencrars wishes and representations ; 
Mhich, if the war had continued in their country, might have 
led to serious consequences : infamous libels aho were circulated, 
imputing the most .rinistcr views to Great Britain, hccaucc 
some of its troops still remained in Cadiz and Carthagena ; and 
no care was taken to counteract the injurious impression thus 
produced: hut Wellington, having obtained the neccssaiy’ 
oitlers from home, w itbdrew those troops ns soon ns their nre- 
senee ceased to be rcqinsite ; and addressed, through his brotiicr, 
a cutting remonstnmee to the povemment which had allowed 
such culiimnics to pass uneontradicted. A report tliat he was 
himself about to assume the Spanish sceptre, and w hicli produced 
a vehement protest from the dukes of Osstinn, and rrias, the 
visconde de Gantc, and other grandees, he treated w ith that 
silent contcmjit winch it deserved. 

A short period of inacti\ ity followed Soidt’s retreat : Wel- 
lington not deeming it prudent to enter France, and leave the 
strongholds of St. Sebastian and Pamjmiuna occupied in his 
rear : w Idle therefore those active measures just related were 
taken for reducing the former place, the latter was still vigor- 
ously blockaded : its surrender indeed appeared so certain and 
so near, that, on the seventh of October, our field-marshal 
determined to force tlic passage of the Bidassoa. Every 
precaution had been used to screen this movement ; and the 
allied force, crossing in tlirce columns, was not obsened, till 
several of its leading regiments were half over the rii cr : a 
brisk fire was then opened on them ; the water was stained 
with their blood; and all who fell there perished: but our 
light troops pushed rapidly on ; and, gaining the opposite bank, 
drove back the enemy ; while the columns, forming as they 
landed, prepared to attack the Frcncli line ranged on the 
nearest hills; from these they were quickly driven: when 
Soult concentrated his army behind a strongly-fortified position 
on the Nivclle; where he resolved to make another stand 
against tlio ndv.mcc of his pursuers. 

T^lic point occupied by the right of the allied army enabled 
it at once to rush down into tlie plains of France nt the first 
favourable moment: the left had scarcely been placed in a 
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similar situation when that moment arrived ; tor on the first of 
November a dispatdi was received from the commander of the 

X ” nish forces blockading Pampcluna, to announce its fall, 
r one of the most obstinate defences, by general Cassan, 
ever known in the annals of war ; and one also in which the 
miseries of tlie garrison were never surpased : for they were 
reduced to live on rats and all sudi vermin, until these were 
accounted dclicacicSj unattainable except by the fortunate ; 
thousands could obtain nothing to support life but herbs grow- 
ing under the city walls ; and numbers in ig:norancc ^thered 
and cat hemlock which put an end to all their miseries. Napoleon 
was now encircled by toils ; while British fleets swept the sea, 
the armies of Russia, Austria, and Prussia were on the frontiers 
of the Rhino; and Wellington was preparing to push his 
victorious forces, like another Hannibal, over the ryrencan 
boundaries : but before he eflbeted tliis grand movement, our 
cammandcr-in-cliicf issued a proclamation full of judicious and 
salutary instructions for the conduct of his army in an enemy’s 
country; a document, os honorable to him as any victory. 
After reminding the allied troop, that their nations were nt 
war with France, solely because her ruler would not allow tlicm 
to be at peace; he exhorted them not to forget, ‘that the worst 
of evils suflered b^ the enemy in their profligate invasion were 
occasioned by their own irrcguIariUcs and cruelties, authorised 
and encouraged by their chiefs, toward the unfortunate people : 
to avenge this conduct on the peaceable inhabitants of Franco 
would be unmanly; unworthy of the nations to which the 
commander of the forces then addressed himself,’ 

Nur were these admonitions too soon delivered : already had 
the invading troops commenced a sj'stcm of plunder and assas- 
sination; and the commander-in-chief fcaiw lest a general 
rising of the inhabitants might involve him in a contest like 
that which Napoleon had exdtcd in Spain. With his British 
and Portuguese troops he hod less trouble than with the 

K iards, instigated to ferodous acts not more by the memory 
st injuries, than by letters from their countrymen, and the 
encouragement which they reedved from their own officers, 
particularly the ferodous Morillo, who afterwards proved so 
sanguinary a monster in South America. This ruffian having 
expressed doubts of the generalistimo’s right to interfere with 
Spmiiards, was fully answered ; and at length rendered a sullen 
obedience. Soon, however, excesses were again permitted : and 
the partisan warfare which ensued obliged Wellington to adopt 
a method of stopping !t vety characteristic of the roan ; threat- 
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cuing to send these Spanish generals at the head of their native 
troo])s against the French, while he, with his Anglo-Fortuguese 
nnii^V, defended the frontiers behind them. 

'I'o force the px-^sage of the Kivcllc, and the strongly-in- 
trcnchetl posts on its bank, was the first step to be taken ;* and 
nbout three o’clock in the morning of the tentlj of November 
the allied army was put into motion : a bright full moon liglitcd 
fliu mountain paths ; our regiments mustered in silence ; and 
each division, following its chief, moved down the dificrent 
jrasscs ns quietly as such n host could move : it was hoped that 
the enemy might bo taken unawares ; but they were accustomed 
to full into their nuiks every morning at daybreak ; and the 
advancing troops were received with n brisk cannonade fronr 
fortified redoubts in front. The divisions pressed on, almost 
in line ; and the advantage of this simultaneous movement was 
c\ ident ; for the success of any one division, and its consequent 
advance, would threaten the rear of those fortified posts which 
still held out: in some instances, the defences were quickly 
deserted, whilst others were bravely defended ; but tlic whole 
conduct of the enemy appeared more like n last cflbrt of des- 
pair, than the struggle of valorous and excited men. Their 
main body was stationed behind, and to the left of the village 
of Sarre ; but an attack of the third and seventh divisions drove 
them, with much loss, on the left of their centre ; while our 
light division attacked their right; and the fourth, with a 
Spanish reserve, forced them to nbimdon olmost nil their re- 
doubts : the defenders of one of these, however, continued to 
resist too long ; so that the centre divisions of the allies actu- 
ally closed on their rear, and the whole garrison of 600 men 
became jirisoiiers of war: the French now fell back in disorder, 
hastening to cross the river and defend its bridges: one of 
these however was gained by our third and seventh di^isions, 
and the army halted for the night; of which circumstuncc 
Soult took advantage to retreat on Bu^'onne : but he left fifty 
pieces of cannon, and 1500 prisoners, with a large quantity of 
ammunition and stores in the hands of his pursuers ; carrying 
off even his veteran troops dispirited by defeat. After the 
passage of the Nivellc had been thus forced, the weather be- 
came so adverse to militaiy operations, that the allied troops 
were placed in cantonments ; with a line of defensive posts, to 
prevent any sudden incursion of the enemy : hut on the ninth 
of December, they again took the field ; and having crossed 
the Nive with a trifling loss, drove Soult into his intrenched 
camp, which had been in preporadon since the battle of Vit- 
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toria. This position gave him crciy facility for masking his 
operations, and concentrating his main force against any point 
in his adversary’s line ; on the morning of the cioventh, tlicrc- 
fore, when part of the British left wing were hewing wood to 
cook their rations, the French were olKcrvetl cutting gaps in 
the different fences, for the passage of artillery ; and almost 
instantaneously a furious attack commenecd along the Bayonne 
road, where our piquets were driven on their supports, and a 
hill in front of Barroullet became the scene of a sharp contest. 
As soon as this attack commenced, there was a general shout, 
‘To arms!’ and the soldiers that were cutting wood in front of 
Barroullet ran hastily tou*ard the rear to accoutre themselves : 
the French, observing this, and imagining that their adversaries 
were stnick with a panic, came on witli lourl cheers ; but in a 
few minutes they found the whole left wing formed in perfect 
order, and were obliged to retreat before it : Soult then changed 
his plans, and with great secrecy prepared to attack the right 
wing and centre of his antagonist, thinking that he should take 
him unprepared; but he soon found that Wellington liad 
divined his intentions. Advancing with an overwhelming 
force of 30,000 men, ho directed them principally against the 
centre, where Hill commanded, and continued to command' 
throughout the day will) the most distinguished gallantry and 
skill : a severe contest was then kept up for some time ; and 
the enemy even succeeded in mning one of tlie beiglits 
occupied by the allies; but sir Bowland, perceiving at once 
that nearly all the opposing columns were concentrated in 
order to attack his centre, ordered up the troops on each flank 
to support it: these drove the enemy irom their momentary 
conquest ; the battle became general ; and, towards evening, 
Soult was obliged to retire into his intrenchments witli great 
loss, and with the mortifying conviction, that his troops could 
not contend with the allies ; for, as it has been justly observed, 

‘ he had repeatedly attacked witli an army, and been repulsed 
by a division.’ Notliing indeed could exceed his own skill, 
activity, ami perseverance during the whole of this campaign ; 
which fully merited the pnuses bestowed on it by the great 
master of the art of war, the exile of St. Helena ; but be had 
met with antagonists who were to teach France and her 
marshals the frail tenure of human fame. The campaign of 
1813 may be said now to have tenninated ; for Soult in his 
impregnable position could defy the allied army ; and Wdling- 
ton, too prudent to attempt to force it, placed his troops in 
cantonments, and awaited the result of those great movements 
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on the other side of France, to -nhich the attention of all 
Europe was now drawn. 

But the sound of British arms calls us far away over the 
Atlantic waves to the contemplation of scenes which never 
should have occurred. The Americans having again menaced 
the Detroit frontier with invasion, colonel Proctor, who com- 
manded in that quarter, boldlj' marclicd to meet their advanced 
division in the dcjith of a Canadian winter : with n handful of 
British regulars and militia, aided b)r 500 Indians, he surprised 
the enemy's quarters on the river Rmsin, and killed or captured 
the whole corjK of 1100 men, witli general Winchester, their 
commander. For the next irruption into this province, general 
Dearborn broiidit 2000 men ; while Cliaunccy commanded a 
flotilla on Lake Ontario : their immediate object was the conquest 
of York, where major-general Shcafle’s force was insufKcicnt 
for the purposes of defence : the American vessels approached 
so near as to make an impression on our batteries ; and, while 
the troops were engaged, the explosion of a magazine, which 
destroyed or injured many on each side, seemed to produce a 
greater cllcct on the feelings of the British than of the American 
commander : the place was soon afterwards evacuated by the 
regulars, and the milidu became prisoners of war ; nor was this 
loss compensated by the success of a British party, which, 
crossing the St. Lawrence from Lower Canada, enforced the 
surrender of Ogdensburg. Colonel Proctor, after some months 
of constrained inaction, now undertook an expedition to the 
Miami; but as the .Americans suspected his intention, they 
hud so fortified n strong post near the river, that no batteries 
which ho could erect had the power of dislodging them : he 
was, however, consoled for the want of complete success by an 
opportunity of gallant exertion : a sudden attack from about 
1300 men, advancing to relieve the garrison, and aided by a 
sortie, threw his troops into some disorder, and gained a mo- 
mentary possession of his batteries ; but his efforts and c-xhorta- 
tions, added to the example of his officers, rallied the wavering 
forces ; and the enemy fled in confusion, Jeai ing above 1000 
in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The British wci-c assisted 
in this cxjjodition by a body of 1200 Indians, who, after tlie 
victory, hastened into the woods with tlieir spoils ; and, as no 
solicitation could now restrain them from returning to their 
settlements, the colonel was compelled, by this desertion, to 
abandon farther operations : removing, therefore, his artillery 
from the batteries, under a brisk firc^ he retired to his quarters 
on the Canadian frontier. 
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In another quarter, colonel Ba^cs and commodore Yco were 
employed by sir Gcoiigc Frerost in n vain attempt to reduce a 
strong post at Sachet’s harbor; ■n-hcrc tlio rcpiiulicnns, instead 
of Iicing surpHsed, were found prepared to resist nn attack. 
It was necessary to force a narrovr causeway', covered in iii.iny 
places iritli iratcr; and when this point had been gained, they 
retreated to the fort, after dcstrovnng the neighboring store- 
houses and a frigate on the stocks; some enclosed barracks 
were set on fire bv our advancing troops ; but their commander 
very unaccountably ordered a retreat, when the enemy were 
themselves craciiating the place in a panic. A more spirited 
contest, for a fort on tlic Niagara, occurred between the troops 
of colonel Vincent and an American force, which landed near 
Ibrt George, and advanced to an assault, which was obstinately 
resisted, as long as the great inferiority of the British w ould 
allow. Seeing no chance of retaining his post, the colonel 
ordered all its materials of strcngtli to he destroyed ; and 
retreated in good order: but at the heights of Burlington, he 
was tlircatcncd with an attack by aliovc 2000 men, whose 
intention he resolved to anticipate: advancing with a force 
scarcely exceeding 700 rcmlar troops, he reached the enemy's 
camp, at Stony Creek, in die night, and commenced an assault, 
wliich terminated before daybreak in complete success. One 
of his detachments subsequently enforced the surrender of SOO 
men ; who being assailed and thrown into disorder by a body 
of Indians, capitulated os soon as they obsened the approach 
of his troops. 

A desire of recovering Fort Gcoigc, induced general Provost 
to att.ick its outposts, in the hope ot drawing the rcpublictins 
into the field ; but though tlimr force, by his account, doubled 
the amount of Ids small arm}% they did not venture to accept 
the challenge. Commodore Yco was equally fonrard in o9er- 
ing battle on Lake Ontario; but the enemy sacrificed two 
vessels to avoid a conflici : at another time, the opposing 
squadrons fought, with little advantage on either side ; and in 
the sequel, six of our transports, filled with troops, were 
captured. On Lake Eric, a contest took place, in which each 

S asserted its superiority; but, as the Americans were 
ediy victorious, it is hut fair to give their account of the 
engagement. 

On the tenth of September, the squadron under commodore 
Perry, lying at Put-in-bay, discovered the British making 
toward them atsunrisc. Pony’s force consisted of two twenty- 
gun brigs, with several small vessels ; carrying, in all, fiity-fo'ur 
SSG. sn. o 
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guns, and a1)ont 600 men ; the opposing armament M'as superior 
in men and metal, being six vessels, carrying sixty-three guns. 
At eleven o’clock, a.m., the British formed in-line of battle ; 
but as the wind changed, the American commodore had an 
opportunity to bear down on them as he chose: at a few 
minutes past twelve the tiring commenced ; and some damage 
was done to the Lawrence, in which Perry led his squadron, 
before he could bring the short guns to bear on his opponents : 
at length, he opened his battery, and stood the tire of his 
antagonists for two hours, though the other part of his fleet 
did not come to his assistance : the Lawrence now became un- 
manageable ; her decks were strewed with the dead ; and her 
guns were dismounted : at this moment. Perry conceived a bold 
and admirable design, which he no sooner conceived, than it 
was put into execution : giving the command of the Lawrence 
to lieutenant Yarnell, he jumped with his flag under his arm, 
into a boat, and amidst a show'er of balk, made his way to the 
Niagara, the second ship of his squadron; where his colors 
were seen flying from the mast-head of what comparatively was 
a fresh ship : it was a moment full of peril ; but the youthful 
hero was as calm as adventurous. Having quickly brought his 
vessel into a position to break the opposing line, he gave two 
ships a raking fire Irom his starboard ^ns ; poured a broadside 
into a schooner from his larboard tier ; and ran alongside the 
British commodore, whose batteiy he silenced in a short time 
by an unremitting fire. The smaller American vessels tlien 
came up, and decided the contest which had lasted nearly three 
hours ; all the British ships being taken, and carried to the 
American side of the lake. Never did a warrior, it is said, 
fight with a braver or more skilful foe ; for the commander of 
the British squadron was a man of no oi’dinary^ fame : he had 
gained laurels at the battle of Trafalgar, and other sea-fights, 
where Englishmen had bled, and won the victory ; but this 
day, his VEUor and experience did not avail him ; for he was 
forced to jrield. The havoc was great on both sides : and 
captain Barclay lost his remaining hand in the fight ; the other 
had been shot off in some previous battle. 

Perry’s conduct in this engagement was certainly marked 
with skill, hraverj', and perseverance; nor was he less humane 
than brave; taking especial care of the British wounded, as 
well as those of bis own gallant crews ; and doing all that 
could be done to assuage the wounds and personal feelings of 
commodore Barclay, while he remained a prisoner. For this 
action, which had a great eflect on the minds of his country- 



distinction. 

The foregoing disaster, added to the increasing strength of 
the enemy on the Detroit frontier, and a want of proper 
support, brought colonel Proctor to the brink of ruin ; he bad 
but 450 reg^ar troops, beside a horde of Indians, under his 
command •, and retreat therefore became an act of prudence, or 
rather of necessity. Being attacked, during his retrograde 
movement, by an immensely si^rior force, his small corps was 
defeated with the loss of half, its numbers, before he could 
effect a junction with general Vincent at the head of Lake 
Ontario. In the progress of this war. Lower Canada was also 
menaced mth a formidable invasion ; and two general officers, 
with about 7000 troims eadi, concerted future movements against 
iL On both sides of the Chateauguay, cavalry and light troops 
were observed by the Canadians, advancing mth alacrity; 
while heavy battalions followed, apparently with a resolute 
courage : but they displayed little of this quality in the conflicts 
which arose with small bodies of provincims; and were quickly 
put to flight. The other army, though it betrayed not the 
same pusillanimity, failed to obtain that success which its 
commander expected ; and after the partial defeat of a strong 
detachment, did not long maintiun its ground, but desisted 
from action, and followed the example of retreat : even the 
rigors of an inclement winter did not altogether suspend hostile 
operations ; the inhabitants of the Niagara district having been 
plundered, and othenrise harassed, colonel Murray, advancing 
to Fort George, overawed the enemy into an abandonment of 
that fortress, ^vithout allowing them time to destroy the works : 
the same officer thence proofed to Fort Niagara, which he 
took by assault, and rescued that part of the frontier from 
intrusion and outrage ; but not before another expedition had 
been undertaken, by which about 2000 men were dislod^d, 
after an obstinate resistance, from a strong position at Black 
Bock. 

The success of the Americans last year, in single ships of 
superior force, had roused the indignation and spirit of British 
tare ; who had been, by the force of circumstances, obliged to 
strike to foes whom they would have despised in equal combat; 
captain Broke of the Shannon, therefore, resolved to convince 
these boasting republicans, that they were not yet to d_mm 
pre-eminence on the ocean. He had been for some time 
cruising near the port of Boston, where the American frigate 
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Chcsapcak flicn lay ; and, that the enemy might not bo pre- 
vented from coming out by the apprehension of a superior 
foree, he drew up alone, before the harbor, in a posture of 
defiance. Captain Laiirancc, like a brave officer, immediately 
accepted the challenge, and put to sea ; while crowds of in- 
habitjints lined the beach to witness the approaching conflict, 
in full confidence of the result; for the Cliesapcak, in 
number and weight of guns, as well ns in the number, of her 
crew, had a considerable supcriorit3' over the Shannon, 
After an c.\changc of broadsides, the American frigate, hich 
had come out with three (lags flying, in full confidence of 
victory, closed so near, that the ships became locked together ; 
and captain Broke observing, at this critical moment, tliat his 
antagonist's men flinched from their ^uns, gave orders to 
board ; when he and his gallant n-ssociates rushed on the 
hostile deck, driving all before them with irresistible fury, 
until they had pulled down the American flag, and hoisted the 
British in its place : the firing from below soon ceased ; and 
the Chcsapcak, after a short conflict of fifteen minutes, was on 
her course to Halifax, with her couqueror. 

How little the honorable principles of warfare wore regarded 
at this time by the republicans, was made manifest in their 
attempt to blow up the llamillics, captain sir Thomas Hardy : 
to cftect this horrible purpose two merchants of New York,*in 
consequence of an ofler made by government to give half the 
value of all British mcn-of-war so destroyed, fitted out a 
schooner, apparently laden with provisions and stores; under 
which casks of gunpowder were deposited, with trains laid to 
a machine constixiCtcd on the principles of clockwork, and 
invented by the celebrated Fulton, who first applied the 
Ijower of steam to navigation : this infcnial vessel was ])laccd 
in the way of our mcn-of-war, and was boarded, from the 
Ramillics, by Mr. Geddes, a master’s mate, who, with his 
•whole boat’s crew, was blown up by the explosion ; w hen his 
valuable life, and that often British seamen, w ere sacrificed. A 
republican government may, indeed, contain within it individuals 
of the noblest prineiples : but when did anything honorable 
ever proceed from government itself under that detestable form ? 
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CILtVPTER LV. 

GEORGE III. (coxTisoED.)— 1813. 

Meeting of parliament, &e. — Bill for allowing the militia to volun- 
teer into the line— Ixian, and aubsidics to foreign powers, &.C. — 
Foreign policy of ministers fully supported—Adjoumment to 
Mareh— Vcacc iiith Denmark— Cefeetion of Alurat — Allies pre- 
pare to cross thelthiiic— >apolcon quits Pans— llis contest with 
the allies till the latter approacli the capital— Operations of sir 
Thomas Graham in the Netherlands— And of lord Wellington, 
to the retreat of Soult behind his intrencbrocnls at Toulouse— 
Affairs at Paris to the abdication of Napoleon, fee. — Battle of 
Toulouse, and subsequent events in the south of Fmnee — Return 
of Fcnlinand VII., and other sovereigns, to their countries— Lord 
>Villiam Bcntinck’s c.xpcdition to Genoa, &e.— Departure of 
Louis XVIII. from En^and, and his arrival in Pans— Treaty 
n-ith the allies— Meeting ol the British parliament ; honors to 
lord Wellington, S.C.— ^^sit of the allied sovereigns to England 
— Affairs relating to the princess of Wales and her daughter, &c. 
—State of Ireland— Meeting of parllnment— Treaty vith Holland 
—Congress of Vienna, &c.— Domestic circumstances— British 
parliament— American war; and peace concluded nith the United 
States. 

Tiie British parliament met on the fourth of November, under 
more auspicious circumstances than had occurred since the 
commencement of lltc rcvolutiontmy war. The prince declared 
in his speech, that no disposition to require from France 
sacrifices inconsistent with her honor and just pretensions, 
would ever be an obstacle to peace ; and that he was ready to 
enter into discussion with the United States, on urinciplcs not 
opposed to the established maxin» of public law, and the 
maritime rights of the British empire : on this occasion, some 
of those statesmen in both houses, who had been most decided 
in tlicir apposition to government, ocknowlcgod the wisdom, 
and rejoiced in the success, of that policy which they had 
formerly condemned; so that the addresses were carried 
without a division. After the treaties with Russia and 
Prussia had been laid before parliament, lord Costlcrcagh in- 
troduced a bill for allowing three-fourths of any militia 
regiment to volunteer for foreign service ; and so desirable did 
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it appear to make cveiy possible exertion for brinaing the 
great contest to a speedy conclusion, that this bill passed 
through both houses without any opposition : the sanction of 
lairliament was also obtained, without a dissentient voice, for a 
loan of £'22,000,0CX) ; os well as for the aids granted to 
Sweden, Russia, and Austria, in direct subsidies, or in bills of 
credit. Two millions had been advanced to Spain, two to 
Portugal, and one to Sweden: the sum to be allowed for 
Russia and Prussia was estimated at £5,000,000; and the 
advance to Austria consisted of £1,000,000, together with 

100.000 stand of arms, and military stores in proportion : men 
of all parties concurred in supporting the foreign policy of our 
cabinet ; while many of its strongest opponents, particularly 
lord Holland and lord Grenville, expressed great approbation 
of the confidence whicli it had acquired : the desired grants 
having been procured, ministers proposed to relieve members 
from a long and constant attendance by an adjournment from 
December '^to Alarch : this motion excited some debate, as 
involving a contemptuous treatment of parliament, whose 
services seemed only required for the convenience of pecuniary 
grants; and it was thought that many subjects wliich called 
for deliberation, might be discussed even in the absence of 
lord Ciistlcrcngh, whom the regent had deputed to the head- 
quarters of the allies, in order to promote the interests of the 
grand confederacj' : a majority, however, readily consented to 
this long suspension of public business : the great successes of 
the continental powers, w ho had now' rescued their dominions 
from Napoleon’s usurpation, excited strong hopes that a 
vigorous prosecution of hostilities would produce a safe and 
lasting peace; for which purpose it appeared necessary to 
])rovidc new funds and settle new treaties of alliance ; for 
these the interval proposed was requisite. 

On the fourteenth of January, peace was re-established 
between Great Britain and Denmark; the former power 
engaging to restore all conquests, except Heligoland ; and the 
latter agreeing to join the allies with 10,000 men, on receiving 
a British subsidy of £400,000 ; and to accept from Sweden 
Pomerania in lieu of Norway : the mortifications of Napoleon 
were also increased by the base defection of his brother-in-law, 
the king of Naples, w’ho engaged to assist Austria with 

30.000 men, while he opened his ports to the English. This 
was perhaps the blow' which Napoleon felt most severely ; 
for in addition to Murat’s perfidy, it overthrew' one of his 
most gigantic schemes ; the object of w'hich was, that while ho 
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disputed the soil of France with its invaders, the king of 
Naples and Eugene Beauhamois should unite their forces in 
the rear of the allies, and march on Vienna : a considerable 
British force was now sent, under sir Thomas Graham, to 
create a diversion in Holland, where a successful insurrection 
in favor of the prince of Orange had broken out. 

Since Bonaparte was considered as having rejected the 
equitable terms proposed by the confederated princes, they 
determined to try the issue of diis contest in France itself : 
about 400,000 men therefore prepared to cross the Rhine, 
forming the army of the Netherlands under Bulow, the 
Silesian army under Blucher, and the grand army under 
^ince Schwartzenburg, which took a direction across the 
Upper Rhine, through Switzerland ; and dearly did the French 
soon paj' for the loss of that country’s neutrality, which they 
had set the first example of breaking! In the mean time 
. Napoleon was still in Paris, endca%’oring to raise the nation 
en masse, with the desperation of a gamester whq sets his last 
stake on the cast. Of his conncil he demanded ‘ men ; not 
the miserable striplings who choked his hospitals with sick, 
and the roads noth their carcasses but he asked for n hat the 
exhausted country could not give. On the twenty-fifth of 
January, the allies had made such progress, that he thought it 
necessary to leave Paris, after entrusting the empress, whom 
he appointed regent, with her infant son, to the national guards 
of his capital. Advancing from Chalons, and anxious to 
prevent the junction of bis enemies, the emperor threw himself 
between Schwartzenbuig and Blucher; but he directed his 
first blow against the latter, who happened to be at dinner in 
the castle of Brienne, tlie scene of Napoleon’s early school- 
days : Blucher’s outposts were driven in, but the battle was 
not decisive ; for the French retained the town, though the 
junction took place which they had endeavored to prevent ; so 
that Blucher and Schwartzenburg engaged their antagonists, 
on the first of Februaiy, with a great superiority of force ; 
Alexander and Frederick William being both present with 
their armies. Attacked along their whole line, it required^ all 
the efforts of the French generals to keep the young conscripts 
firm before such overwhelming masses: by_a desperate 
Prussian chaige, their centre was obliged to give way ; but 
the wings, especially that imder Gerard, nobly resisted and 
covered the retreat ; which, however, was not enected without 
the loss of many prisoners and cannon. Such was the ominous 
commencement of this campaign. 
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Blucher was now eager to push on toward Paris; and 
Being joined by two fresh divisions, he separated his army 
from the Austrians, tardy by nature as well as from policy. 
It was not the wish of Francis to annihilate the power of his 
son-in-law ; and the dangers of battle were not the greatest to 
which the allies were exposed; for under the auspices of 
Austria, negotiations were opened at Chatillon, while Blucher 
persisted in advancing along the IVlame : in these openings of 
accommodation, some new gleams of hope ever occurred to 
divert Napoleon from his forlorn condition, and lead him 
onward to his final ruin. 

Their rash advance now inspired him with the plan of sur- 

E rising and defeating tlie Prussians ; which idea so possessed 
im, tfiat he recalled a carte ilanche, given to CauHneourt, 
when he was sent to the congress: abandoning therefore 
every thing for this object, he pursued the invader, defeated 
his centre at Cliampaubert, and his van at Montmirail : but ' 
Blucher redeemed the blunder he had committed, b}- the 
firmness and perseverance with which he carried on the 
remnant of his army before Napoleon, till the Austrian advance 
on the side of the Seine reeled his pursuer. Then took 
place the combat of Montereau, in which the Austrians were 
defeated and driven back on Barsur-aube ; after which, 
negotiations were tried for the last time, and the fate of 
Europe was at stake ; but the hand of Providence was again 
visible; for his late successes had so dazzled the emperor, that 
he would accede only to the terms offered at Frankfort, with 
the kingdom of Italy guaranteed to its present viceroy, and 
compensation to his own brothers : the congress of Chatillon 
therefore terminated in a closer union of the confederates; 
and a quadruple alliance was signed at Chaumont, on the first 
of ^larch, between England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, for 
twent}' years ; each power engaging to furnish 150,000 men 
for continuing the war, and not to enter into separate negotia- 
tions : England also promised a subsidy of £5,000,000 for the 
service of tlie current year ; and a defensive convention was 
arranged: to remain in force after the existing war: thus 
provision was made for the future as well, as for the present. 
Plenipotentiaries at this congress, were prince IMetteniich, von 
Hardenburg, von Nesselrode, and lord Castlercagh, the first 
British secretaiy of state for foreign affairs that iTad appeared 
in such circumstances on the continent. In the meantime, 
Blucher in retreat united his forces with those of the northern 
army, and fought the glorious battle of Laon ; after nhicli, he 
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prpssccl fonvnrd, and rpjoiiicd the prnnd arny on the 
eighteenth: from this time the capital of Fninec nos the 
grand aim of nil ; and Napoleon himself^ glided hy his cril 
genius, facilitated their march. Resolving, after a battle nt 
Arcis-sur-aiibo on the twentieth, to make one desperate effort to 
retrieve his fortune, he pushed between the two armies of the 
allies, that he might interrupt their communications, and fall 
on the rear of the Austrians: his intentions however wore 
discovered bj' an intercepted letter, and a council was im- 
mediately called nt the head-quarters of the sovereigns. It is 
certain that great alarm was exhibited at this meeting ; and it 
has been stated, that the first proposal made, nas to retreat: 
on nhicb, loni Ciistlerca^h oteerved, '.tVnd what linvc to 
fear if we advance?’ this led to a discussion, the result of 
which was an immediate march toward the capital. Marmont 
and Morticr, being intercepted with their divisions, on their 
route to join the emperor, were driven back on Paris, whose 
citizens hc.‘<nl the storm of war approaching on the twenty- 
Ecv cnih of March. 

But these were not the onl}' disasters that thickened round 
Napoleon ; for the adverse tide was now flowing on him from 
the south, where Bonrdcaux had already hoisted the white 
flag of the Bourbons ; but to arrive at that event we must 
revert to the glorious carccrof Wellington’s army ; previously, 
however, lot us take the only opportunity that may offer itself 
of glancing at the oprations of sir Thomas Graham’s forces in 
the Netherlands. A Prussian corp, under Bulovv, had been 
sent to the same quarter ; and it was the jiarticular wish of 
the two commanders to pain possession of Antwerp: to 
forward that object, the well-fortified village of Mcracm was 
attacked, and gallantli' carried ; but when Graham projioscd 
to take a nearer position, the Prussian general was ordered by 
his sovereign to join the grand army ; and Antwerp was thus 
i^cucd from danger. After a month’s inaction, of which his 
officers began to be very weary, sir Thomas, fated to diminish 
by sieges that glory which he had so nobly won in the field, 
resolved to employ a large portion of his troops against the 
strong fortress of Bergen-op-Zoom ; a scheme, from which no 
advantage could have arisen, even if it had been successful. 
To miyor-gcnerul Cooke was committed the chief direction of 
this enterprise : the right column, under major-general Skerret 
and brigadier Gore, advanced to the entrance of the harbor, 
which was fordable at low water: boldly moved along the 
rampart; and even forced a passage into the body of the 
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jilufc; hut a d.nnporous ■woiiml, rrccivcd hy ono leader, amt 
tlu* lamented dcatli of the other, threw the division into such 
disordoT, tliiit, after preat Iocs, it was nhligred to retreat: the 
centr.tl column, under colonel Mtirrice, heinp cxjiosed for some 
lime to n severe fire, pivc way ; hut it returned to tlie attack 
witli roiieued spirit, and marched round to join the left, ^tldcli, 
under the immediate roudiiet of Cooke himself, liad r4>aehcd 
tlie ntmjtarf, and nccupied the uetphhorin" linii^ec. Desirous 
of tu<eertaiuinp the propress or fate of the otlter columns, he 
sent a detachment of tlie giianU touanl the Antwerp pate ; 
hut these got so eut.'uipicd, that they could neither procceil 
nor return; ami all, u ho escaped destruction, vs ere plad to 
surrender : farther loss was sii«taincd durinp the nipht ; and 
at daybreak, the men of a Scotch regiment, harassed hy a 
cross fire, laid down their ariiic to «avc their lives. A slight' 
advantage was pained over a partv of the enemy, who dercmlcil 
one of tlio bastions ; hut tliis ctiuld not secure the object aimed 
at: all the troops, therefore, that were able to retreat, were 
rent Ijack hy their commander, w ho surrendered himself, with 
the rest, a jirisoner of war: nhnut 300 men lost their lives in 
this unfortunate and tmnercs«arj' cnteqtrisc. Hoth at Antwerp 
and at Boigcn-oii-Zoom the openitions of our commander were 
supported hj' the duke of Clarence, in tlie Jason frigate ; and 
his royal highness received n slight contusion from the bursting 
of a shell, whilst he was acting with sir Geo. Ilostc of the 
engineers, like his friend Nelson, on shore. When ho left the 
Scheldt, the duke took on lioanl his ship the grand duchess of 
Oldenburg, sister of the Russian autocrat, and eouvcyevl her 
to the Britisii shores. 

As soon as the weather became favorable, Wellington broke 
up his cantonments ; being resolved to promote the object of 
the grand nllinnce, hy jienetratmg ns far ns possible into the 
interior of France. Having first cleared tlie ground on his 
right flank, hy driving the enemy to the c.astward, and pushed 
forward his centre with a corTosjionding movement, ho prepared 
with his left wing, under sir John Hope, to invest Bayonne ; 
covered as it was by an intrenched camp, and designated at 
this period hy Nai>olcon ns one of the grand bulwarks of 
France. The greatest difficulty which the army had to siir- 
iiiount, was the passage of several rivers, bcltind which their 
antagonists successively cnsconceil themselves : the principal 
of these was the rapid Adour ; which, with a strong force on 
its opposite hank, presented a veiy formidable obstacle. Our 
army now received supplies from the little harbor of St. Jean 
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clc Lwz, A^hicli M.'i'! crowdcil with Ensrlish fhipping; mid the 
fleet under admiral Penrose greatly aided opcnitioiis : w ith the 
assistance of iiis hardy seamen and some able itiilitai^' artificers, 
major Todd threw n bridge of bo.its ocross the stream, at a 
spot where it was 270 yards in breadth ; but c\cn before tliis 
was finished, sir Jolin Hope, taking adnintagc of tlie enemy’s 
confidence, directed tlic first division to attempt ii passage near 
the nioutli of the Adoiir, by means of [lontons and boats of the 
country : about GOO of our guards, and some rocket companies, 
succeeded in their enterprise ; for the Frcncli piquets took to 
flight; and before the^' recovered from tlicir surprise, the 
party had establishc<l themselves on the opjiositc bank: 
towards evening, 1500 men were sent ngninst this small force, 
being told that they u ere m.irching against Spanianis: but 
major-general Stopford made such an admirable disposition of 
his troops ; and the rockets, whicli ncrc at this time new to 
thoFrcnch, created such terror, that the ossailants precipitately 
retreated ; and next day, the remainder of the division, being 
ferried over the ri»cr, prevented the enemy from interrupting 
our progress in forming the bridge: the result was a complete 
investment of Bayonne ; and Imult, not deeming it necessary 
to remain, since the place was amply garrisoned, concentrated 
Ids forces on the right bank of the Gate de Pau. in a mountain- 
ous region, from St. Does to Orthes. lie had been reinforced 
by Clause! ; and his position vras very strong, thoiigli not 
precluding the probability of his expulsion: acconlinglv, 
during the night of tlie twenty-sixth of Februarj’, the fourth, 
sixth, seventh, and liglit divisions passed the Pau ; and early 
next morning, lord Wellington, having reconnoitred his 
adversary's line, made dispositions for on attack on its centre 
and flanks. This was commenced W the left wing, under 
Beresford, against the right of the French at St. Bocs ; and 
when that village was taken, tlie field-marshal next proceeded 
to drive his foes from two commanding licights in the rear : 
but the only approach to this position wos over a narrow ridge 
of land, between two deep ravines, exposed in its whole length 
to the range of the French guns: the passage indeed appeared 
insuperable; but the fourth division bravely attempted it, 
amidst a dreadful diagonal fire of artillery, to which their 
front and centre were equally exposed : inured as these men 
had been to victory, they could not imagine themselves 
defeated ; so they still press<^ on over a frightful train of 
slaughtered comrades; but a Portuguese brigade, niter 
standing against the havoc some time, gave way, and fled : 
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tl>c French nrc'S'scd hnnl on the rear of tho'c fugitives ; niid 
notiling blit the siipjiort of fresh troops from the ligiit dttisioti 
eoiilil liavc prevented them from spreading confusion tliroiigli 
one wing of tiie allied arm}*: the battle now assumed a 
nionnciiig aspect against oiir troops ; for tlic fourtli division 
was boiiiling licneatli t!ie fiery storm vviiicli assailed tiicin, 
wlien it was again reserved for Pictnn, wlio eominandcd in the 
centre, to change the fortune of the day. ‘ At tliis inoniont,’ 
says his biographer, ‘wlieii the issue of the contest was yet 
doiilitriil, lie received orders from loni Wellington to advance 
against tliat part of the enemy’s {Kisition hetween the riglit of 
Ids centre, wliere it rested on the left of his right wing ; the 
attack was made with iinparalleleil cnciyy and resolution : 
wlien tlie whole «*levcn regiments of the tliird division, being 
desperately engaged, drove the enemy from every height which 
they atteniptoil to defend. This unc.\pcoted movement at 
once eliaiijrcd the front of liattic: tlic French columns, 
opposing tile advance of Bcresfonr.s corps, being alarmed for 
their flank and rear, now in turn gave way, while their 
artillery was iiartially withdrawn; the fourth division then 
ruslied over tlic ground on whieh so many liad fallen ; and tlic 
whole, dejiloyhig quickly into line, chained the heights, ami 
dmvo tlic enemy (jcforc them with inimensc slaughter: the 
British artillery was now brought to some high ground near 
the right of the third division, from which they poured a 
des.tnictivc fire along the intirc line of the French centre. 
'I'liis may be said to have concluded tlic battle ; for Sonlt, 
seeing liis centre utterly discomfited, became apprclieiisivc for 
Ids wings; and, after 'anetber futile attempt to retrieve the 
dav, abandoned the field.’ > 

liis retreat soon liecamc a complete rout ; for Hill, liaviiig 
forced a pass.ige of the river above the town ofOrthes, was 
moving rapiilly on the rear of Ids left, to cut off his coinnnmica- 
tion with S.iult do Navailles; the only road, except that of 
Dax, wliicli was practicable for artillery : this splendid success, 
almost as decisive as that of Anttpria, was ibllowcd by the 
desertion oflarge bodies of conscripts, who had been reluctantly 
forced into Hoult’s army ; especially those who belonged to 
the southern provinces, whose inhabitants were more peculiarly 
attaclied to the r^'al fiiniily. In the mean time, Soult had 
fallen back on St. &vcr, destroying all the bridges in Ids rear ; 
but ho was closely followed by the allies, who entered that 
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town on the first of March: sirRowlnml Hill was ilicn sent 
to dislorlgn a strong: detnehment from Aire; which sen ice 
he gallantly perfonned, and captnred a large quantit}- of 
stores. 

Tile French marshal now committed the error of supposing 
that lord Wellington would not advance towani BonnJeaiiv, 
and Icatc Bayonne unrcducetl in his rear; hut the British 
commander na^ well infomicil of the disatfection ivgartling 
Napoleon n Inch existed in the former city; and, as the due 
d’AngoulGmc, nlio had lately arrived at St.’ Jean dc Liiz, had 
rceei\cd a deputation of the inhabitants, professing sciitiinents 
of ardent loyalty, which they were only prt'ienlcd from 
publicly displaying by the presence of a pirrison, his lonlship 
sent Beresford, with three diwsions, to dri»c out the troops, 
and secure an uninterruptal entry for the duke. This measure 
succeeded ; the French garrison cvactiafed the place without 
resistance ; and the presumptive heir to the French throne 
entered amid the enthusiastic cheers of his countrymen. 

Soult was now falling liack on Toulouse, where the inlmbit- 
ants would willingly have closed their gates against liim, Init 
were obliged to wait patiently* the termination of {)x«sing 
o\cnts: while he hoped to form a junction with Suchcl, wlio 
had brought 12,000 men from Snain with a similar intent, he 
imagined tliat Wellington would not dare to draw' off his 
troojis from Bounlcaux; hut he was again mistaken: no 
doubt was entertained respecting the loyalty of that city ; and 
his lordship recalled the whole, except one diusion under 
lord Dalhousic, w Inch was left to check any sudden commotion 
from without. On the eighteenth of hlarch the allied army 
recommenced its movements on each side of the Adour ; and 
next day, the Portuguese brigade of the third division drove a 
large body of the enemy from a position of groat strength at 
the town of Vic Bigorre; next inoming, sir Rowland Hill 
came up with the second division, and they marched together 
toward Tarbos, which formed tlic left point of a strong position 
taken up by tlic enemy, whose right extended in the direction 
of Rabnstens. It was thought he would moke a resolute stand 
on the heights of Tarbes ; but he was driven from them almost 
by the demonstration of an attack ; when the British, marching 
quickly through the town, were surprised to find the whole 
French force drawn up on some heights behind it : here then 
they bivouacked for tlic night, to allow all their troops to come 
up, and in full expectation of a general engagement nc.xt 
morning : but, as usual, Soult took advantage of the night, 
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and retired toward the intrenehmeiits which had been 
diligently prepared in the vicinitj- of Toulouse. 

In the mean time, the forces of the allied sovereigns were 
cathcring round Paris. On the twenty-ninth of March, 
Alarmont and Morticr, who had been driven back on that 
cit3', occupied Montmartre and tlie opposite heights with 150 
pieces of cannon ; and at sii: o'clock, on the tliirticth, were 
attacked by the confederated troops of Austria and Russia : 
the resistance made to these assailants did honor to the French 
soldiers, especially to the young pupils of the Polytechnic 
scliool, many of whom perished in this their first essay of 
arms : the nllics, after five hours' fighting, were disconcerted, 
and Barclay do Tollj- gave his troops a respite till he should 
be supported by Bliichcr's army, which had not yet been 
engageu : when that general came up, he look St. Denis, and 
made instant arranircnicnts for the attack of jNIontmartrc ; but 
at this moment, Joseph Bonaparte, to w horn the defence of 
the capital had been cntrustcu, authorised the two marshals 
to enter into a capitulation, and fled to join the empress and 
her son at Blois ; on the morning of the thirty-first llic troops 
of Slarmont and Morticr marched out with all their militarj* 
^purtcnanccs, and the allied armies entered the capital of 
I^rancc : the emperor of Russia then issued a declaration res- 
pecting the intentions of himself and the other sovereigns ; 
that they would treat no more with Napoleon, or his family ; 
that, they respected the integrity of France, as it c-visted under 
its legitimate kings; and tliat they would recognise and 
guarantee the constitution which France should adopt. On 
the first of April the senate assembled : Talleyrand was ap- 
pointed president ; and its first act was to nominate a provi- 
sional government of five persons, tlic president himself being 
at their head : a decree was then passed, declaring, ‘ that 
Napoleon had forfeited the tlirone; that the right of in- 
heritance was abolished in his family'; and that tlie French 
people and army were absolved from their oaths of allegiance.’ 

The fallen emperor had, in the mean time, retired with 
50,000 men to Fontainblcau ; where, on his arrival, he heard 
of Marmont's capitulation, and the senate’s decree : he at 
first detennined to march on Paris ^vith his remaining forces ; 
but being rendered sensible of the hopelessness of that mea- 
sure, he saw the extent of his calamity, and consented to 
abdicate in favor of his son : accordingly, Ncy and Macdonald, 
with the duke of Vicenza, went as plenipotentiaries for that 
purpose ; and a conference ensued, at which Tallejn-and was 
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prcficnt ; but it was finally clctcmincd to restore tlic Bourbon 
dynasty. Hie two marshals then returned to Fontainblcau, 
where the}' arrived at night : Ne}* was the first to enter tlic 
emperor's apartment; and to the question, uhether he had 
succeeded, replied, — ‘ In jlart, sire ; but not with regard to 
the regency ; it was too late for that : revolutions neier give 
nay: this has taken its course, and tlic senate irill recognise 
the Bourbons.’ The marshal then proceeded to state, tliat 
the personal .safet}' of the emperor and his family had been 
guaranteed ; that he would be jicnnittcd to retire to the isle 
of Elba, which was to be possessed by him in full soi ercignty ; 
and that an annual stipend of 2,000,000 francs would be 
allowed for his expenditure: still Napoleon hesitated; and 
despatched both Ncy and IMacdonald again to Paris, to defend 
his interests and those of his family ; but no other terms 
could be procured : Ncy tlicn sent in his adhesion to the pro- 
visional government ; Macdonald returning alone to his fallen 
master : for he, according to dc Bourrienne, ' was one of those 

K rous spirits, who may be most confidently relied on by 
: who hare wTonged them.’ lie now presented the 
treaty to Napoleon, who, having read it without remark, 
signed, and returned it to the marshal th^ then embraced 
cadi other, with tears in dielr eyes; and Macdonald, having 
received from the emperor, os a parting memorial, the Turkish 
sabre whidi be wore at tlie battle of Mount Thabor, returned 
with the treaty to the capital: this w'os published on the 
’ eleventh of April, the same day on which the count d’Artois 
made his entry into Paris, to act as lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom, until Louis XYIII. should arrive from England, and 
accept a constitution prepared by the provisional government : 
in the mean time, the count conduded a convention with the 
allies, respecting the cessation of hostilities, and the evacua- 
tion of fortresses out of the undent territoiy of France. 

While these transactions were going on at Paris, Welling- 
ton and Soult, whom we left on opposite sides of the 

* This document comprised:—!. Arepetition of the renunciation, 
on the part of himself ond heirs for ever, of all dominion and sove- 
reignty over France, Italy, and nil other countries. 2 A pension 
of 2,000,000 francs from the revenues of France. 3. Permission to 
maintain a body guard of 400 men. 4. For his wife end her de- 
scendants the sovereignty of the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and 
GuasteHa ; she, as well ns himself, retaining the imperial title. 5. 
In addition, an income was granted to the Bonaparte family, and to 
prince Eugene. Kapoleon was immediately escorted to Elba, and 
arrived there May 4th. 
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Garonne, were cngaMd in a useless cx|jcniiiturc of blood timl 
valor ; for as tlic rrcnch marshal aj>pcarcd determined to 
make a final stand before Toulouse, liis antagonist resolved 
to attempt a passage of the river below that city at Grenade : 
a ])onton bridge Vat accordingly thrown over it; and the 
third, witli the fourth, sixth, and light divisions, were ordered 
to cross : the passage, however, was so tedious, cspeciiilly 
for ca\alry, that onl^- a part of the allied army could cflect it 
in tlic day; and during the night wind and niiii c.iuseil so 
sudden a su ell in the river, that the pontons u ere ^cnlo^ ch.!, to 
sa^c them from destruction. The imsition of our army uas 
then rather precarious ; for a part under Wellington w as on 
one side of the river, whilst a dctsichment under Picton 
oceiipiod the other; ami if Soult had taken advantage of this 
scimration, he might have engaged about 17,000 men with 
bis whole force ; but by the eighth, all were united, and in 
safety. 

On the tenth of xVnril, day had scarcely broken when the 
columns of the allied army were moving to their difibrent 
points of attack; the plan arrantred was, that Beresford, who 
occupied the ri^ht bank of the Ers with the fourth and sixth 
divisions, sliould cross that river by the bridge of Croix 
d’Orode, gain possession of Mont Blanc, and march up the 
stream to turn tlio enemy’s right: in the mean time, the 
Sp.anish corps under PVeyre, supported by the British cavalry, 
was to attack the front; while sir Sta])lcton Cotton, with his 
cavalry, followed the marslial’s movements : the tliird and . 
llglit divisions, under Picton and baron Alton, with the 
lirigadc of German cavalry, were to observe the enemy on the 
lower part of the canal, and draw their attention * to that 
quarter ; Hill doing the same on the suburb, to the left of the 
Garonne.-’ 

The battle commenced on the left and centre of the allied 

E osition, in front of the heights occupied bj’ the enemy. 

Icrcsford, vvith the fourth and sixth divisions, moving tij) tiic 
left bank of the Ers, carried the village of ^lont Bfanc, and 
then advanced steadily over the groiiiid below the liciglits, 
exposed to a tremendous fire of artillery ; while the SpanTards 
marched against the redoubts whence it proceeded ; but in 
this they failed; though they advanced with great courage, 
till the fire became too appalling to be withstood : when they 
retreated hastily down the hill, pursued bj' the enemv. Tliis 
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was a critical moment ; for if they had been driven across the 
Ere, the forces under Beresford vould have been cut off: hut 
Wellington, prepared for all cmci^encics, instantly ordered 
up the light division and PonsonWs cavalry, to arrest their 
flight, and check their pursuers : Beresford, in the mean time, 
continued his advance; and, having led his columns up to 
the points of attack, brought them rapidly into line. Then 
came on a dcadlj' struggle : the ground offered great protec- 
tion to the enemy’s sharp-shooters; while the direction of 
their artillery was so precise, that every shot mowed down 
files of the advancing troops ; but no fire could appal those 
veterans ; without flinching an instant, they pressed on, gained 
the summit, and gallantly carried a formidable redoubt on their 
right flank ; but the French carried off their guns to a fortified 
line farther in the rear. Our divisions, having left their 
artillery in battery, now sent to hasten it up : but a more 
serious repulse was inflicted on the famous third or ‘ fighting 
division.’ Ficton had been directed to make a false attack on 
the bridge of Jumcaux ; but heedless of nn order distinctly 
pven, and yielding to a rash impetuosity, he attempted to 
carry strong works over flat ground, exposed to a tremendous 
fire from batteries, which, when reached, could only be carried 
b^ escalade: his noble division therGfi)re was driven back 
after a useless sacrifice of 400 officers and men ; and the com- 
mander-iii'chicf was deprived of the intire services of a corps 
which he intended to keep in reserve. This movement of 
Ficton is alleged by his biographm- to have been generously 
made by him, after observing the retreat of the Spaniards, and 
supposing that our left wing under Beresford would be 
severely pressed.* In the mean time, the battle burst forth 
with renewed fuiy on the left, after our light division had 
succeeded in arresting the Spaniards in their flight, and bring- 
ing them up again to the conflict; then Beresford, being 
joined by the artillery, boldly continued his advance along the 
ridge. As a considerable space intervened between his two 
divisions, Soul^ in imitation of Napoleon’s tactics, endeavored 
to crush the sixth, before the fourth could arrive to support 
it; but its brave commander, sir Henry Clinton, not waiting 
to be attacked, ordered his men to woige the assembling 
troops : they did so, with a fury that was not to be withstood ; 
yet the French fought resolutely ; they even checked the 
advance of their assailants, though they could not force them 

* Life of Ficton, vol. ii. p. 308. 
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to desist: it was a contest of invincible' courage against 
numbci-s ; and numbers were unable to prevail. 

Tlic enemy at length fled, after suffering a dreadful carnage, 
and the fate of the day was decided ; though a new order of 
battle was organised, and another grand cffbrt was made by 
fresh troops, sent across the canal, to recover the lost ground ; 
but the sixth division again conquered, and the heights were 
clearetl by a combined charge of British and Spaniards : the 
cnemj* then retired over tlie canal, bj' its fortified bridges ; 
and about four o’clock the battle ceased. Nc-vt day, the 
allied army was again under arms; when lord Weliington 
sent a flag of truce,'calling on the French armj- to surrender 
as prisoners of war, to save the city from destruction ; but 
Soult’s rcplj* was, ‘ that he would rather bury himself and his 
soldiers under its ruins : ’ knotring, however, that if he 
delayed much longer he would be unable to escape, he evacu- 
ated the place during the night of tlie twelfth, and took the 
road t<» Ville Fran^ue: on the same evening, Wellington 
received official intelligence of the surrender of raris : colonel 
Simon also arrived, charged by the provisional government to 
notify that occurrence to Soult, who is said to have received 
the information tvithout any appearance of satisfaction ; even 
refusing to acknowlege the autnority bj' which the notification 
was sent. An armistice, however, was agreed on : the French 
marshal, like his brethren, soon aftenvnrds hoisted the white 
cockade, and declared, in an order of the day, the adhesion of 
his army to ‘ the provisional government for the restoration 
of Louis XVIII. to the throne of St. Louis and Henri Quatre.’ 
Nor was it long before he and his companions had a fresh 
ojiportunity of exhibiting their conversion to the right cause ; 
for the duo d’Angouleme visited the army amidst ‘ universal 
acclamations of joy, enthusiasm, and homage his reception 
by the troops was described as ‘ a spectacle at once martial 
and touching; tears flowed on all sides; while every heart 
flew to meet a prince deemed wortlij' to be a descendant of 
Henri the brave and good : in him they recognised the blood 
of their legitimate sovereign; and, marching before him, 
under the lilies of peace; the3’- appeared as if they were cele- 
brating a day of victoiy.’ In the mean time, loj'alty was not 
to go without its reward : the marshal was created chevalier 
of the order of St Louis, and appointed to command the 
thirteenth militaiy division. 

Previousfy to this unnecessary effusion of blood at Toulouse, 
a similar occurrence had taken place at Ba^'onne, which was 
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blockaded b}- sir Jolin IIopc : the two messengers, in tlicir 
way from Paris, arriving at Bourdcaux, sent information of the 
peace to tiiat officer ; but he did not communicate tiie intel- 
ligence to general Thonvenot, ivho commanded tlic gamsofi ; 
scarcely imagining himself justified in doing so, till he should 
receive the intelligence direct from lord Wellington. In con- 
sequence of such delay, the enemy made a furious sortie 
during the night of the fourteenth ; when nearly 2000 men of 
both sides fell nithin the trendies, and sir John was scicrely 
wounded and taken prisoner: this, however, ivas the last con- 
fliet in the sanguinary struggle, w'hidi had drawn the British 
leopards to the 'sacred tcrritoi^' of France.’ The allied 
troops now went into cantonments, prcviousl}' to their separa- 
tion : but it w as a hard lot for many of our pillant regiments, 
who had fought so nobly tlirou^ii the peninsular campaign, 
to be ordered far away from their beloved country and their 
anxious friends, for the purpose of taking part in a trans- 
atlantic war, unwisely provoked, and grievous in its conse- 
quenccs.° ^mc short time before these events took place, 
Bonaparte, apparently making a merit of necessity, but 
secretly binding him by a treaty favorable to the imperial 
interests, had set free ‘Uic beloved Ferdinand,’ and sent him 
back a greater curse to Spain, even than his own iniquitous 
invasion. The council of state bad issued a declaration, 
which was confirmed by the Cort^, objecting to his resump- 
tion of the regal dignity, without binding himself, by an oath, to 
observe the new constitution ; while it prohibitctl the return 
of those Spaniards in his train, who had accepted offices and 
honors from the Bonaparte dynasty trusting, however, to his 
authority and influence, Ferdinand disregarded these attempts 
to control him ; and resolved to follow his own inclinations, or 
the advice of favorites : so be sccrctl}' entered his dominions 
by a different route from that which the regency had recom- 
mended ; proceeding first to Saragossa, and thence to Valencia. 
]h his journey toward tins latter place, an inddent occurred, ' 
highly characteristic of the state of parries ; and which is thus 
described by the pen of Southey : — * On riie way he was met 
by his uncle, Cardinal Bourbon, whom, as president of the 
regemgr, the Cortes had sent for that purproe, but with a 
stnet iujuncrion, that he was not to kiss the king’s hand ; 

s There is too much truth iu the sentence with which colonel 
I^icr iiiiishes his admirable lusto^ of the peninsular campaigns. 
‘Thus the war terminated, and with it nil remembrance of the 
* TCteiun’s services.' 
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because they deemed any such maik of homage inconsistent 
witlj their dignity. Fcitlinand liad been ai)priEed of this; 
and, as a first and easy trial of his strength, when the cardinal 
accosted him, he ])rcscntcd his hand, and commanded him to 
kiss it : tlie old prelate, who had weakly promised to obey tlie 
order of the Cortes which in his heart he disapproved, obeyed 
the king with better will than grace, after he had shown a 
wish to a%oid the ceremony; but Ferdinand, having thus 
hniublcd him, turned his back on him in displeasure, and 
presently deprived him of his archbishopric.’ 

The Spanish generals were at first inclined to side mth the 
Cortes against this royal traitor; but it is said b 3 ' colond 
Napier, that thc^' were diverted from their purpose by the 
influence and authoritj' of the duke of Wellington.® Acknow- 
Icgcd therefore as ‘ absolute king ’ by an annv of 40,000 men, 
under general Elio, a bigoted, wcali, and wicked ad\iscr, he' 
issued two decrees; in which he intimated his intention of 
sacrificing the interests of those uho had so Jong struggled in 
his cau.se, to the benefit of a part^', now beginning to acquire 
groat influence: this consisted principallj’ of friends of the 
ancient system, slaves of superstition and deep-rooted prejudices, 
uho had temporised during the residence of the ro^’al family at 
Ba.vonne, anti opposed the constitution which was adjusted at 
Cu'dir.. Influenced by such counsellors, his majestj- annulled 
cver^ decree of the Cortes, and declared their supjiorters guilt}* 
of high treason ; on his arrival at Madrid, he arrested man}* of 
the members of that bod}*, with two of the regency, as ucll as 
the editors of several jieriodical journ.ils, without specifying 
anj* acts of deliuqucncj* : many other arbitrar}* arrests, also, 
and ini])risonmcnts took place ; while Ferdinand seemed deter- 
mined to bring all tilings hack to their old footing. Uaving 
restored the convents, he re-established the Inquisition, under 
certain modifications; and, mIuIc he ordained the restitution of 
estates belonging to the monastic orders, witliout any com- 
pensation for purchase or subsequent improvement, ho concurred 
witii the late asscmbl}’ in withholding all confiscated lands or 
goods from supposed traitors : sudi conduct caused discontent 
in some quarters, and insurrections in otlicrs; but Ferdinand 
went on with severe measures, and concluded the 3 *car by 
making preparations against the colonies, among v\ liich was a 
compulsory loan on the merchants of Cadiz ; passing sentence 
on state criminals ; and rewarding lo 3 'alists. One solitary good 
action which ho did, was the abolitiou of torture. 

* Tol. vi. p. 656. 
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Almost contemporaneously 'vrith Ferdinand, Plus VIT. re- 
turned to Rome, and endeavored to tranquillise his states, by 
restoring the authority of the church, renewing the festi^ als, 
re-establishing the Jesuits, and prohibiting meeting of free- 
masons, or of any other secret sodely : little did this mild and 
amiable man, conscientiously attached as he was to the dogmas 
of his church, and ignorant of their utter incompatibility with 
freedom and good government, foresee the mischief which he 
was thus instrumental in perpetuating : still less do they know 
the astounding evils of priestly domination, who have not 
witnessed them in the debased character of the Roman states. 
Shame upon dvilized Europe, which restored this unhallowed 
union of tyranny and superstition, and still permits it to exist 1 
Ital}' also saw, but with no great satisfaction, the restoration of 
Victor Emanuel to his capital of Turin : gloomy, bigoted, and 
austere, he soon yielded himself to the intolerant spirit of the 
priesthood, and commenced a crusade against all liberal institu- 
tions : but connected with tins sovereign is a transaction, which, 
though it reflects no lustre on British annals, must be inserted, 
in order to complete our account of those efforts for the 
destruction of Napoleon’s power, in which this country took 
the lead. As soon as the French emperor’s disasters opened a 
w’ider field for its exertion, our navy w-as again called into 
requisition; and lord William Bcntinck, embarking the 
Bntish forces which had been long pent up in Sicily, set sail 
for the shores of Tuscany; from W'hicli, after being joined by 
some native Sicilian and Calabrian troops, he proceeded to 
Genoa. A descent having been made at a short distance from 
the dty, the ships and gun-boats moved along the coast, in 
concert with the army; and, while our soldiers seized tite 
advanced posts, the approach of a body of seamen and marines 
so intimidated the enemy, that they abandoned their batteries, 
and the whole sea-line mthout the walls: the forts which 
guarded the left w'crc quickly token by our auxiliaries, while 
the Britisli troops attacked tlie right with success; and, 
being thus enabled to reach the most assailable part of the 
worl^, T^paied themselves for a bombardment of the ‘ superb 
city.’ To avoid such a calamity, the inhabitants sent deputies 
to pur general, requesting a suspension of arms for a few days, 
during which, a confirmation of the rumors of peace might be 
expected ; but lord William evaded the request by replying 
that it was incumbent on the French commander to abandon a 
dty which he could not defend, while its besiegers were at 
liberty to push an advantage wtdeh fortune had placed within 
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their reach : the enemy then expressed an inclination to treat : 
and it was agreed that Genoa should bo surrendered to the 
joint authority of the kings of Great Britain and Sicily, but 
that every artielc belonging to the French marine should be 
delivered up to the British. Beside a large quantity of stores, 
two ships of the line, with four smaller vessels, were found in 
the harbour ; and when possession was taken of the place, lord 
William, in the name of England, declared ‘ the Genoese nation 
restored to that ancient government, under which it had enjoyed 
liberty, prosperity, and independence the old constitution was 
accordingly re-established ; but not long to remain. 

About the same time also, those tics which bound the ancient 
possessions of Venice in the Adriatic to Napoleon, were loosened 
or broken : the strongest of the Ionian islands, Corfu, with its 
impregnable capital, long held out against all solicitations ; but 
in June, its high-minded and brave governor, general Donzclot, 
Jioistcd the white flag, and surrendered the citadel to that 
power which was destined to become its future protector. On 
the coast of Epirus lay crouched the tiger of Albania, ready to 
seize the prey which might be left by his British allies : he 
made his first spring on Pai^ ; but was repelled by some 
troops which general Campbell had humanely sent from Zante, 
to secure the ill-fated inhabitants from his atrocious attempts : 
political chicanery however subsequently delivered up w’hat 
military skill and bravciy had preserved. The state of the 
Neapolitan realms on the opposite shore, was like that of the 
heaving ocean at the commencement of a storm : Murat, by his 
base defection from his brother-in-law, had averted for a time 
the blow that hung over his own devoted head ; but there was 
a great ferment even in his owai states; many, who had 
severely suffered under the restrictive system which he had 
been obliged to pursue, were muttering revenge ; and the still 
larger party of Ferdinand’s adherents were anxiously longing 
for' the return of the old monarch, with nil the ancient abuses 
and corruptions by which they expected to profit. On the 
Dalmatian coast, everything .was secured for Austria; which 
power had also taken advantage of the first opening, to push its 
Icgibns over the northern Alps, and to fix a heavy yoke once 
more on tlic inhabitants of Lombardy.7 

Just before the grand contest was decided at Paris, the 
7 It is hut justice to confess that this yoke has subsequently been 
much lightened : die disgrace of Austria now consists, not in per- 
secuting her own subjects, but in acting ns public executioner to 
the Koman poutifT. 
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British parliament renewed its dcliherations ; for which it re- 
assembled on the twenty-first of March. The first business 
of importance in the commons, was a motion by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, for a grant of £2,000,000, on account of the 
army extraordinarics, in addition to £3,000,000 before voted ; 
when the rupture of negotiations with Napoleon was announced 
by the regent, the confederated sovereigns were in possession 
of the French capital, tliongh the event was not then known in 
England ; but as soon as this intelligence arrived, the entliusi- 
ostic joy which pervaded all ranks, both in the metropolis and 
in the countiy at large, was unbounded. The invitation of the 
French senate was readily accepted by the legitimate claimant 
of the crown, who had for many years resided as a private 
gentleman in this country : from his retirement at Ilartwcll- 
nousc, the scat of sir George Lec,^ in the county of Bucking- 
ham, Louis repaired to Stanmore; where he was met, on the 
twentieth of April, by the prince regent, who cordially 
congratulated him on the happy change in his fortunes : from 
Stanmore, a long train of gentlemen on horseback, trumpeters, 
horse guards, and royal equipages, preceded the state carriage, 
in which sat the restored Mns, with the duchess d’AngoulSme, 
and the prince regent of England, drawn by eight cream-colored 
horses ; the procession being dosed by the magnificent regi- 
ments of cavalry which Great Britain still retained in her 
metropolis ; the day was brilliant, and l^ondon sent out all its 
dense crowds to witness this interesting scene. The cavalcade 
having entered the park by Cumberland-gate^ arrived a little 
before six o'clock in the cvemn^ at Grillon’s hotel in Albe- 
marle-street, amid the deafening tmeers of the populace, and the 
waving of handkerchids by thousands of ladies from the 
windows : the French monarch then held a court, at which the 
Austrian, Russian, Spanish, and Portuguese ambassadors, with 
a multitude of English and French nobility, were present; 
when the prince regent gave utterance to on degant and ani- 
mated speech ; congratulating the king in his own name, and 
that of our nation, on his restoration to hb throne. Louis, 'in 
a very feeling and expressive answer, acknowlegcd the uniform 
kindness with which he had been treated by his royal highness 
and every member of his illustrious family ; declaring, that he 
should always attribute, under Providence, the restoration of 
the house of Bourbon, and the re-establishment of a general 
® How in possession of Iiis descendant, John Lee, esq., LL.D., a 
gentleman ot the most liberal and patriotic sentiments, and a great 
promoter of useful and scientific institutions. 
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peace, to the spirit and perseverance of the British cabinet, 
and the courage and perse^ crance of the British people : his 
rnnjesty then, assisted by the prince dc Condc and the due dc 
Bourbon, invested the regent with the highest order of France, 
taking the riband from his own shoulder, and the star from his 
breast, for that purpose ; expressing also his happiness, that 
his ro^'al highness sliould be the first person on whom he had the 
honor of confciring it : next day these illustrious guests dined 
at Carlton-house, where a chapter of tlic order of the garter 
was held, and the Frencli monarch invested with its insignia : 
at the same time the king conferred the order of St. Esprit on 
the duke of York. On the twenty-third, the royal famil3' left 
London, amid the hearty cheers of its inhabitants ; and their 
passage through Kent resembled tliat of a triumphal procession ; 
at Dover, thej' were again met bj* our regent ; and having 
embarked on board the llo^-al Sovereign j'acht, under convoy 
of the duke of Clarence in the Jason, thej'- passed the pier- 
head, with a salute from all the batteries : the prince, who had 
taken his station at the farthest point of the pier, cliccrcd the 
vessel ns she passed ; in which he was joined by a vast con- 
course of spectators, of all classes, who appeared deeply affected 
at Uiis interesting scene. As the j-acht neared her point of 
destination, she was saluted bj' the duke of Clarence’s flag-ship, 
and the other vessels of the fleet : on her entering the harbour, 
a roar of artillcrj’ was beard, which continued for two hours, 
along the whole coast from Calais to Boulogne ; and on tlie 
twentj’-fourth of April, Louis * Ic Desir6,’ set his foot on his 
own territorj*. lie was received at Paris with sincere joj* bj' 
some, but with hollow demonstrations of it by others; and 
having rather granted than accepted a constitutional charter, 
he ascended the throne of his ancestors ; one of his earliest acts 
w as the ratification of a treaty with the allied powers, signed 
on the thirtieth of IMay, of which the following were the chief 
articles. 

France preserved her integrity, according to her boundaries 
in January-, 1792 ; w'ith some additions on the eastern frontier, 
and in Savoy ; as well as with the confirmed possession of 
Avignon. She recognised tlie independence, not only of the 
Netherlands, with their future aggrandisement ; but of all the 
German states, which were to be united b^' a federal league ; 
of Switzerland ; and of the Italian states. She recovered her 
colonics from England, including even Guadaloiipc (to which 
Sweden laid claims), nith the exception of Tobago, St. Lucie, 
the Isle of France and its dependencies : she engaged not to 
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fortify her places in the East Indies, and to keep no troops 
beyond those necessary for a police. Malta was to be retained 
by England. French Guiana was restored by Portiigid, with 
an adjustment of boundaries: in all harbors evacuated by 
France the vessels of war and naval stores were to bo di^ ided, 
so that two-thinls should be assigned to that country. The 
allies magnanimously renounced every sum, for which their 
goicrnmcnts might hare claims on France, for contracts, 
supplies, and loans of money: she engaged to my similar 
demands of private persons ; and also promised Kngland to 
abolish the slave trade within five 3'cars. The negotiators 
were Tallcj-rand, on the part of France, on that of the allies, 
lord Castlcrcagh, Rasumoosky, Mcttcrnich, and von llardcn- 
burg. 

But while the foundation of the subverted sj'stcm of 
European policy was laid afresh, it could not escape notice 
how much was vranting to complete its entire restoration : 
accordingly, the monorchs, united in peace as in war, resolved 
to cfTcct this, if possible, at a congress to be held in the 
imnerial cify of Germany, before the close of tlie present year. 

The proceedings of our own legislature, after tiic reduction 
of Paris, require no great length of detail. A bill introduced 
by Mr. Goulburn, to restrict the enjoyment of colonial ofliccs 
by absent individuals, met with strong opposition from 
Mr. Creevej' ; because under pretence of enforcing occasional 
residence, it seemed to encourage the grant of places to un- 
deserving persons, who w'crc not disposed to perform the 
attendant duties ; but it was passed by a large majority in each 
house. 

Another bill introduced by the humane sir b'amuci Romilly, 
for doing away witli corruption of blood in cases of traitors 
and felons, w'os carried; but it was accompanied b^' an 
amendment emanating from Mr. Yorkc, and purporting that 
such a relaxation of me law should not extend to high treason 
and murder. 

The price of corn bmng at this time high, a measure, the 
object of which was to prohibit importation, excited much 
alarm, cspccnally in the manufacturing and commercial 
districts : its promoters were accused of a design to sacriiicG 
the trading to the landed interest, in order that country 
gentlemen might keep up high rents. On the fifth of May, 
sir Hcmy Parnell moved a resolution, for permitting, at all 
times, the exportation of gnun from any part of the united 
kingdom: this being earned, a second was proposed for 
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regulating the importation of gtain by a schedule, or sliding 
scale ; according to which, when the home price of wheat was 
on the average at sixty-three shillings per quarter, or under, 
foreign wheat should be liable to a dutj’- of t^venty-four 
shillings ; when the average price was eighty-six shillings, it 
should be imported duty free; and at all intermediate prices, 
the same ratio should be preserved : a third resolution was 
also moved, respecting the warehousing of foreign corn, duty 
free, for re-exportation. A bill, founded on the first of these 
resolutions, was passed; but, in consequence of numerous 
petitions against any alteration in the corn laws, all farther 
consideration of measures for r^^ating importation was post- 
poned to another j'ear. 

The conduct of the speaker, who, in addressing the regent 
at the close of last session, had deviated from parliamentaiy 
rules, and overstepped the limit of his duty, excited strong 
animadversion ; for in noticing the proceedings of the session, 
he had insinuated, that the advocates of the catholic claims 
wished to introduce changes subveraive of those laws, 
which the tlirone, the parliament, and the government are 
made fundamentally protestant. Lord Morpeth declared, 
that it was contrary to usage for the speaker to refer to any 
motion or bill which had not received the assent of the house ; 
as it might thus become the vehicle of censorious remark, and 
lead to the irregular exercise of royal influence; and he 
moved that a resolution to tiiat effect should be adopted, 
hlr. Abbott endeavored to vindicate his conduct by several 
precedents ; but Mr. Whitbread justly denied the strict 
analogy of the cases cited, and moved a severe vote of censure 
on the speaker, for the violation of a solemn trust reposed in 
him ; tins, though supported by the eloquence of Mr. Plunkett, 
was evaded by the house; which readily acquiesced in the 
opinion of Mr. Bankes, that there was no irregularitj’ in re- 
capitulating the principal objects which had engaged its at- 
tention. 

The apparently harsh treatment of the Norwegians, whose 
tcrritoiy was at this time in a transition state, occasioned 
animated debates in both houses : the eloquence of carl Grey 
was exerted in their favor; and as a blockade of their ports 
had been ordered, he moved for an address, requesting the 
regent’s intc™sition, to rescue that unhappy people from the 
alternative of famine or subjugation : the arguments adduced 
in vindication of the transfer were drawn, from a consideration 
of the war in which Denmark was engaged with Great Britain 
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and Sweden at the time of the treaty ; from a cession of the 
country made by the Danish king ; from the policy of ar- 
ranging a better balance of power in northern Europe ; and 
from the well-founded expectation of a constitutional govern- 
ment under its new possessor: the motion was rejected by 
large majorities in both houses ; but an address proposed in 
the commons by Mr. Wilberforce, to engage the humanity of 
the allied powers in the abolition of the nefarious slave-trade, 
met with general assent ; and a amilar resolution was, with 
equal unanimity, adopted by the peers. 

Ill the midst of this session, the agreeable intelligence of 
pacific treaties concluded at Paris arrived; and vvhen lord 
Castlereagh presented himself for the first time after his 
return from the continent, he was received with loud accla- 
mations from all parties in the house : but there was no limit 
to the enthusiasm exmted by the presence of our great general, 
now raised to a dukedom, with a splendid, but wcU-mcrited 
provision settled on him by parliament. In addition to a 
former grant of £100,000, the chancellor of the exchequer 
moved a farther vote of £300,000, for the purchase of an 
estate for the duke of Wellington ; but at the suggestion of 
Messrs. Whitbread and Ponsonby, the two leading members of 
opposition, it was increased to £400,000: the house of 
commons also conferred on hb grace the unprecedented 
distinction of sending a deputation to oiler him its thanks, as 
well as congratulations on hb return to his own country ; and 
as the duke expressed a wbh to acknowlcge the compliment 
in person, the first of July was apjminted for his reception. 

On that day, hb grace, dressed in a field-marshal’s uniform, 
profusely decorated with orders, entered the house of commons, 
and was greeted by all the members rising uncovered, and 
enthusiastically cheering him. The duke then seated himself 
for a short time in a chair provided for the occasion, and in a 
brief, sententious speech, expressed hb acknowlegemente and 
gratitude to the commons of England ; this was followed by 
loud applause; when the speaker, taking off his hat, addressed 
their illustrious visitor in very animated and appropriate terms, 
commenting on his great and splendid actions ; the duke then 
took his leave, bowing as he retired ; whilst all the members 
rose, as at hb entrance, uncovered, and cheered him. A 
motion, made by lord Castlereagh, that the address of his 
grace, and the speaker’s reply. Ire entered on the journals of 
the house, was carried by aedamation : grants and peerages 
were at the same time deservedly b^towed on the following dis- 
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tinguishcd officers ; sir Thomas Graham, sir William Beresford, 
sir Rowland Hill, sir John Hope, and sir Stapleton Cotton:9 
but the absence of one name from this bright list created 
general dissatisfaction in the country. Wliere was Picton, the 
leader of the invincible legion, * b3' whoso sword the British 
troops were led to the victorious assault of Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
b^' whose daring hand the British standard was planted on tlie 
castle of Badnjos ; whose battalions, when the usurper of the 
Spanish throne was driven to its last stand at Vittoria, filled 
the centre of that formidable line, before which the troops of 
France fled in dismay; and by whose skill, prudence, and 
valor, exerted in a critical hour, the enemy was foiled in his 
desperate attempt to break through the barrier of the 
Pyrenees ?’ lo The people of England, it was justly said, 
were more familiar with his name than with manjr of those 
who were exalted to honor ; but Picton could not deign to ask, 
and there were none to speak for him: his owm spirited 
remark, when a friend questioned him on the subject of this 
omission, was characteristic of the man : — ‘ If the coronet 
were l^'ing on the crowm of a breach, I should have as good a 
chance as any of thorn.’ it Asa solace for his disappointment, 
in missing that reward, which, by universal consent, he had 
nobly earned, he was n(f\v called on to receive the thanks of 
the house of commons for the seventh time ; and these w'cre 
expressed b^' the speaker in terms commensurate with his high 

exploits.12 

An additional source of joy and exultation was at this time 
opened to the people of England, in a risit paid to tlic prince 
regent by the allied sovereigns of Russia and Prussia. Having 
crossed the channel, under convoy of the fleet commanded by 
the duke of Clarence in the Impregnable, these illustrious 
personages landed at Dover; w’here, as well as in the 
metropolis, they were received witli acclamations, more 
sincere than those with which they had been greeted at 
Paris. The appearance of field-marshal Bluchcr at the gates 
of Carlton-house produced such a burst of public enthusiasm, 
that no efforts could preserve order : the populace rushed into 

® Kcspootivelj' created lords Lynedoch, Beresford, Bill, Hopetoun 
and Niddry, and Combermere. 

i*> Address of the speaker to Picton in the house of commons. 

n Life of Picton, vol. ii. p. 323. 

He had been presented by the officers of his division with a 
magnificent service of plate, as a testimony of their regard and ad- 
miration. 
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the coBrt-3*ar«l, and even thronged the hall; where lliev- 
witnessed, with immense apnlausc, the tcstimottial of rcgaitl 
oflbrcd to the genera! ; on wlioso shoulder tlic regent fastened 
a blue riband, to which was hung a miniature portrait of him- 
self, decorated with brilliants: on the following daj- was held 
a chapter of the garter, at which the cm\>cror appeared as a 
knight, and the king of Pmssia was admitted a member ; the 
Austrian monarch being installed by pro-vt*. Tlio sovereigns 
were sumptuouslj' entertained bs’ the city of London ; and in 
a visit to the university of ‘O-tford, they were admitted, 
together with many otlicr celebrated personages in their train, 
to honorar)’ degrees. These public pageantries liowiwcr stib- 
jeeted the prince to some embarrassment and pain : the queen 
had announced two drawring-rooms, at which the princess of 
Wales intimated her intention to be present ; but her majesty, 
in rcpl}', stated that her son, the regent, after mentioning the 
necessity of his own presence at court, desired it to be under- 
stood, ‘ that, for reasons, of which no one but himself could be 
the judge, he w*as determined not to meet tlic princess of 
Wales on any occasion, public or private.’ Ilcr royal highness, 
after a fniitloss correspondence on this subject w il'b the qiiccn, 
addressed her complaints, through the speaker, to the house 
of commons ; and the publication of these WTCtciicd quarrels, 
with tlie remarks to which they gave rise, subjected the prince 
to much popular insult, and consequent humiliation m the 
eyes of his illustrious visitors.*^ Peace wa.'! proclaimed with 
its usual solemnities, on the twentieth of June, and celebrated 
bj' a grand militao’ review’, at whicli were present the three 
rulers of England, Russia, and Prussia, with manj’ of the most 
disUnguislied statesmen and generals of the age: a naval 
review also, at Portsmouth, on the twentv-fourth, exhibited to 
these potentates the surpassing glorj’ of Britain’s bulwark : the 
fleet, consisting of vessels from the highest to the lowest class, 
formed a line of seven or eight miles in extent, opposite the 
Isle of Wight ; these, after tiring a general salute, slipped 
their cables, and got under sail with a brisk gale at K. £., the 
Roj’nl Sm'crmgn leading the van, accompanied by innumerable 
yadts and pleasure vessels of all descriptions, and presenting 

•3 Lord Eldon in his anecdote hook observes, that the omperor of 
Russia was in a similar matrimonial predicament with our British 
prince ; and that, on this occasion, when the}’ were in a carriage 
together, one of the London mob put his head into the window, 
dying out,— ‘Where's j-our wife? where’s your wife?' onwliich 
the regent is reported to have said, — ‘ Emperor, thul’eforj/otit’ 
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one of tlie grandest sights imaginable. Next morning the 
royal personages rcricwcil 7000 troops at Porlsdown Hill, and 
breakfasted with the duke of Richmond at Goodwood ; whence 
they proeccdod to Pctwortli, the seat of lord Egremont, for 
dinner. On the twenty-sixth thej' arrived at Dover ; and on 
the following morning the two sovereigns took leave of each 
other, and of the ‘ happy shore of England,’ as the emperor 
Alexander cmpliatically designated it; adding also, — tliat ‘it 
was the greatest country in the world.' As the yacht which 
conveyed our imperial guest, entered the road of Calais, the 
frigate n hich had conveyed thither the king of Prussia, came 
out with the duke of Wellington on board, who landed next 
morning at Dover, where he was convej’cd to the hotel on the 
shoulders of tire people, amid shouts of acclamation that rent 
the air. 

Wlicn the merits of the treaty between this nation and 
France came to be discussed in the house of peers, a pane- 
gyrical address nas offered for their assent, which received 
approbation from the carl of Liverpool; he congratulated 
their lordships on the conclusion of so desirable a treaty ; 
prcfei-ablc, he said, to any agreement that would have left the 
French in a state of wcalurcss and humiliation, to inflame their 
liigh spirit : licneo thej’ bad been favored with some extensions 
of boundary beyond the line which marked their frontier in 
the reign of Louis XVI. ; and had also recovered their prin- 
cipal colonies : on the other band, Great Britain had procured 
some valuable additions of territory ; and had obtained that 
security which was the great object of the late severe and 
sanguinary contest : it was also, he added, a flattering con- 
sideration, that this countiy had not, as in some former wars, 
abandoned its allies ; but, by negotiating in full concert with 
them, had conciliated their applause and gratitude. Lord 
Grenville expressed a wish that the slave-trade had not been 
prolonged by any express stipulation ; but he trusted that the 
influence of the approaching congress would be effectually 
exerted to extinguish that disgraceful traffic : the address was 
carried without a dissentient voice. When a similar one was 
proposed in the lower house, Mr. Gooch ventured to remark, 
that the ultimate success of the war had resulted from a close 
adherence to the principles of Pitt ; from which opinion sir 
John Newport and Mr. Baring begged leave to dissent ; the 
former of whom denied that the war had been conducted on 
any fixed and unvarying ^stem ; since its grounds and pre- 
tences had frequently been changed : the latter even thought 
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that on erroneous policy pursued by the nppiniided slnlesmau 
had principally contributed to produce that military monster, 
whicli llio gnind confederation had lately crushed : nd\criing 
to the terms of the treaty, he did not complain of a share in 
the Newfoundland fishery being restored to France; but he 
was disposed to think that we had been too liberal in our 
territorial concessions. Mr. Whitltread, while lie rcprelicndcd 
the illibcrality of those who aflcctcd to sec Avisdom only in the 
promoters of the war, and error in its oppo'crs, candidly ex- 
pressed Ids satisfaction at the conduct of ministers ; who, after 
iairh* trying the cxiicrimcnt of negotiation with the late ruler 
of Franco, and finding it impracticable, had resolutely purcuod 
more Aigorous measures; lie even applauded tlicir real for 
restoring the house of Bourbon, as it seemed to afford the best 
prospect of security to Europe. 

About this lime the increasing animosity between the prince 
and princess of Wales occasioned great agitation in the public 
mind: nothing had so much tended to render tlic regent un- 
popular, as his treatment of his wife, which from personal and 
unconquerable dislike had descended to persecution : but this 
unpopularity was now still farther increased by an opinion 
Arhich prcAwilcd respecting his harsh conduct tOAA'anl their 
daughter, avIjo had for some time resided, AA'ith a separate 
cstablislimcnt, at WurAA-ick-housc : on the fourteenth of July, 
how cA’cr, she received an unexpected visit from her father, 
and his command, to take up her abode at Carlton-house, 
w here a retinue aaws already awaiting to attend her r in fact 
those friendly relations which tlic circumstances of Europe 
had established bctAA-ccn Great Britain and Holland, ns aa-oII ns 
the high character which the prince of Orange had obtained, 
suggested the plan of a marriage between him and the princess ; 
which had been maturely considered and arranged by tlic 
regent and his council : the particulars of the convention, with 
all its necessary guarantees, were drawn up, and communicated 
by the premier to the lonl chancellor but these sapient 
negotiators forgot to consult the principal personage concerned 
in the transaction ; and she bad a spirit which defied all those 
conventional forms of royal alliances which had been oliserrcd 
from time immemorial. At present, however, the only scheme 
Avith which she had become acquainted, Avas that Avhicli in- 
A'olA cd her immediate rcmoAral to the paternal roof ; and which 
she AA-as detennined, if possibly to defeat Accordingly, 


Life of Lord Eldon, vol. ii. g. S49. 
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having obtained leave to retire for a fevr minutes from lier 
fatiicrs presence, who was accomnanied on this occasion 
the bishop of Salisbury’, she secretly ran out of the house into 
the street ; and, throwing herself into a hackney coach, pro- 
ceeded to her mother’s ^residence in Connaught-phicc : the 
princess, however, was not at home to receive her ; and when 
tlic archbishop of Canterbury arrived, charged with a father’s 
authority to bring his daughter back, he was refused admission : 
the duke of York and the lord chancellor were next despatched 
on the same errand ; and after a long time spent in tears, 
remonstrances, and stipulations, the lady accompanied them to 
Carlton-housc.'s This conduct of the young princess was 
referred by tlie public to the domestic quarrel of lier parents : 
she took part with her mother in the dispute, and continued 
to see her, as it was understood, clandestinely, notwithstanding 
the restrictions of the privy council : it wsis also said, that her 
rejection of tlic hereditary prince of Orange, whether brought 
about by her mother’s intiucncc, or by the sudden attachment 
which she formed for her future husband, provoked the regent’s 
displeasure ; w hile it thwarted the measures of his government : 
thus she came to be regarded as the victim of the prince’s 
hatred to his wife ; and rumours were s])read abroad of her 
being kept under close restraint, even to the prejudice of her 
health, which was veiy delicate. The duke of Sussex, having 
been denied access to his niece, addressed several questions on 
this subject to ministers, which lord Liverpool declined to 
answer; except by asserting, tliat the regent had an absolute 
right, as well as the best intentions, respecting his daughter ; 
and that in the steps which he had taken, he had only con- 
sulted her happiness, dignity, and morals. At length, an end 
seemed to be approadiing to this unhappy state of things : the 
house of commons, on the motion of lord Castlcreagh, had 
increased the income of the princess of Wales to £50,000 per 
annum ; the sum to which she would have been entitled if she 
had survived the prince : at her own request, however, tliis 
was reduced to £35,000 ; and she soon afterwards expressed 

>» This interview, however, should he told in the chancellor’s o%vn 
words: — ‘"When we arrived,’ soys his lordship, ‘I- informed her 
that a carriage was at the door, and we would attend her home : 
hut home she would not go. She kicked and bounced ; hut would 
not go. Well, to do my ofRcc ns gently as I could, I told her that I 
was 6 orr 3 ' for it ; for until she did go, she would be obliged to en- 
tertain us, ns we would not leave her: so nt last she accompanied 
us.’ — Life of Lord Eldon, vol. ii. p. 253. 
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a wish of trarclling on the continent ; in order, as she obsen'ed, 
that her absence might procure more liberty to her beloved 
child : the permission ivhich she solidted was readily accorded ; 
and on the ninth of A^ust, tins ill-fated and ill-conducted 
woman left the shores of i^gland. 

While some of our national defenders were esalted to high 
and deserved honors, one, whose zeal and courage in the naval 
service had obtained great applause, was subjected to severe 
disgrace. Lord Cochrane, mth seven others, had been tried 
on a charge of conspiracy for creating a fraudulent advance in 
the price of the funds, by drculating false intelligence respect- 
ing the defeat and death of Bonaparte : the scheme was carried 
into effect, with temporary success, on the eleventh of 
February ; and all the defendants having been found guilty, 
his lorc^hip was sentenced to pay a fine of £500, to be im- 

I )risoned twelve months, and to stand once in the pilloiy I this 
utter part of the sentence, however, was properly remitted by 
the regent. On the fifth of July, the house of commons ex- 
pelled lord Cochrane by a majori^ of one hundred and forty 
to forty-four ; though he strenuously asserted his ignorance of 
the whole plot I while he was placed under great disadvantages, 
from the ]reculiar nature of the proceeding, and the conduct of 
his judge : the citizens of Westminster felt so convinced of his 
innocence, that they re-elected him, not only without opposi- 
tion, but with every mark of triumph : his name, however, 
was struck from the list of knights of the Bath, and his banner 
broken. Our national income and expenditure were brought 
under consideration on the thirteenth of June. In July a bill 
sent up by the commons to suspend, until next session, the 
giviating of offices in reversion (a simOar one having passed in 
the preceding session}, was tlirown out of the house of lords, 
chiefly by the influence of the lord chancellor ; who expressed 
himself strenuously opposed to popular opinion in such matters. 
The same fate befell a bill sent up to the same place, for 
rendering the freehold estates of persons dying intestate, liable 
to their simple contract debts. 'It was always,’ said the 
chancellor, ' in a creditor’s power to stipulate for a bond, and 
then he would have his remedy against his debtor’s land ; it 
was better that he should be left to his own caution and dis- 
cretion, than that he should set do^vn in apathy, under a notion 
that the legislature would take care of his interests. The 
whole amount of the joint and separate charges for the year 
were stated at £67,517,478 for England, and £8,107,094 for 
Ireland f making the total expense £76,624,5721 to meet 
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these charges on the public revenue, the taxes anti loans of 
tlic year, l>)r Euglanil, would produce £67,708,545 : the 
exports of the pa<.t"ycar had very eonsiderably exceeded those 
of tile most ilorichin; jicriod : the total amount of loan for 
1814 was £24,000,000; being £18,500,000 for England, and 
of £5,500.000 for Ireland; and, from the terms on ^^hich this 
loan had been negotiated, it might be calculated, that the 
public would remain charged vith the 3 'carly interest on it of 
£4 12<'. I'f. per cent. At the close of this statement, the 
usual resolutions were read and passed; after a remark from 
^Ir. Ponsonhy, that public interests required the property-tax 
to be abolisheil on the fifth of "April ensuing : a])])rchensions, 
howc%cr, were critcrt.aincd that this imposition might be 
renewed ; and the inconclusive answers given b\' government 
to inquiries on the subject excited unpleasant sensations 
throughout the country: the citj' of London first came 
fonvanl to ])ctition parliament against its renewal ; and the 
example of the metropolis was so generally followed, that the 
% oice of the pcojilc, which, when distinctly and perscvcringly' 
raised, niu«t always be attended to, finally prevailed. 

In Ireland, iteace refunted with scarcely any of its axpected 
blessings : the ]iopuIar mind in that countr}* shared neither the 
exultation of victory, nor the tranquillity by which it is 
generally followed; and the Roman catholics, though their 
blood had flowed freely in the great contest just decided, saw 
in its conclusion little else but the rejection of their claims, 
and the continuance of their degradation. Lord Castlcrcagh, 
desirous of settling this vexatious question, had concerted a 
plan with cardinal GonsaKi, througli whicli it was possible 
that emancipation might be jirocurcd: in consequence, cardinal 
Quar.mtotti, a higir functionary of the papal government, 
addressed a rescript to the Irish catholics, authorising and 
recommending the proposed measure: this consisted in 
allowing a veto to the British government in the appointment 
of bishops; but the catholics, by' the persuasion of their 
jiricsts, rejected it with indignation ; when a renewal of the 
war of meetings, proclnmat>ons, and indictments, accompanied 
by’ numerous acts of lawless violence, soon ensued : on the 
eighth of July, therefore, Mr. Peel, chief secretary' for Ireland, 
proposed to revive a clause of the insurrection act, by which 
two justices of the pence were empowered to summon an 
extraordinary session of seven magistrates in any disturbed 
county ; on whoso report the lord lieutenant might issue a 
proclamation, confining all persons in such district to their 
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houses, from sunset to sunrise, under penalty of transportation 
for seven years : otlier provisions also, sanctioning an cmploj'- 
ment of the military, domidliary visits of magistrates, &c., 
u'erc proposed ; all of which, though warmly derated, received 
the sanction of our legislature ; and parliament was prorogued 
on the thirtieth of July. 

We must here briefly notice a treaty made between Great 
Britain and Holland on the thirtcentlj of August ; by which 
the latter country gave up the Qipe of Good Hope, Bcmerara, 
E^sequibo, and Berbiee; receiving back Batavia, Surinam, 
Curacoa, and St. Eustace : a closer union between the two 
nations was contemplated, by means of a royal marriage ; but 
the failure of that measure has been already alluded to. 

The emperor of Russia and the king of Brussia having made 
their solemn enty into Vienna, the congress was formally 
opened on the first of November; there were present, in 
person, at this august assembly, the emperors of Austria and 
Russia, the kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria, and Wurteni- 
bmg; the elector of Hesse; the grand duke of Baden ; the 
dukes of Saxe Weimar, Brunswick, Nassau, Coburg; and 
Several other princes. The principal ambassadors and 
ministers, were, from the pope, cardinal Gonsolvi; from 
Austria, prince Mettemich ; mm Russia, prince Rosumoosky, 
with counts Stakelburg and Nesselrode ; from Great Britain, 
lord Castlercagh and the duke of Wellington ; from Prussia, 
prince Hardenburg and von Humboldt; from Prance, Talley- 
rand and Dalburg ; from Spain, Don Labrador; from Portugal, 
counts Falmella and Lobo da Silveira ; from the Netherlands 
and Nassau, Spoen and Gagern ; from Denmark, Bernstorf ; 
from Sweden, Lowcnhielm ; from Sardinia, St. Marsan j from 
Bavaria, baron Wrede and count Rechburg ; from Wurtem- 
burg, Winzingcrode; from Hanover, counts Munster and 
Hardenburg ; from Baxony, count Schulenburg, &c. 

One of the first acts of this congress was to recognise a 
new i^egal title annexed to the British crown ; that of elector 
of Hanover not being considered suitable to mesent circum- 
stances, or to the sixth article of the treaty of Paris respecting 
the independence of the Genuan states, and their federal 
union : a general diet therefore assembled in the Hanoverian 
capital on the fifteenth of December, under the duke of Cam- 
bridge, which agreed to the plan of a new constitution, 
founded on a representative system, la the same month, a 
protocol from the congress announced to the astoundea 
Genoese, that their venerable republic, contrary to the condi- 
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tions on which it was occupied by a British force, would be 
iiicorpopatcd with the territories of the king of Sardinia: 
lord Castlcrcagh expressed the regret of himself and brother 
ministers, at not being able to preserve to this city a separate 
existence, without a risk of weakening the system adopted for 
Italy, and compromising its safety: to this plea of state 
necessity tlic ancient republic was obliged to submit ; and the 
wrongs of Corsica were now avenged : the fate of its old rival 
Venice was similar; and the whole of Lombardy, with its 
fine capital ^lilan, being subjected to the leaden yoke of 
Austria, was doomed to see its natural sources of prosperity 
drained by the exactions of an imperious master. 

The winter in Great Britain this year was unusually severe ; 
and in February the Thames being completely frozen, a fair 
was held during several days upon the ice : on the twelfth of 
the same month the Custom-house of London, with most of 
the adjoining warehouses, was destroyed by fire : much 
valuable property in papers, books, bonds, paintings, &c., 
being destroyed. On the seventh of July, a general thanks- 
giving was ordered tliroughout England for the restoration of 
peace, when the regent and the two houses of parliament 
went in solemn procession to St. Paul’s; the hero of the 
peninsula walking on the right hand of the prince from- the 
entrance of the cathedral to tlie choir, preceded by all the 
royal dukes: and on the first of August was celebrated a 
grand jubilee in London, to commemorate tlic same event, 
as well as the battle of the Nile, and the centenary of the 
accession of the house of Brunswick ; at which time the people 
of the metropolis were entertained by a fair in the tlirco 
parks ; where fireworks on the grandest scale, with various 
other exhibitions, took place ; and above all, the mimic show 
of a naval engagement on the Serpentine river: but almost 
every town and village had its appropriate festival ; a banquet 
being gi\cn in booths, or temporary rooms, to the poorer 
classes, who were generally attended on b3’ the higher orders. 
In October, a dreadful accident occurred at the brcwhousc 
of Meiix and Co., in Banbun'-street, St. Giles's, where a vat, 
containing 3500 gallons of strong beer, burst, and inundated 
several streets, carrying away the walls of houses, and drown- 
ing eight persons : other vats were set running by the acci- 
dent, and the company lost altogether between eight and nine 
thousand barrels of liquor: the hoop of the vat thus de- 
stroyed, was the least of twenty-two, and of about' 700lbs. 
weight : the seven largest weighed ncarlj' a ton each I This 
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vc.ir llic trLils took p)ac» of foveral dpgradcd persons eng^ped 
In writing, publislnng, or selling lilxsls on llie Holy Scrij)- 
turcs; the beginning, or mtlicr the revival, of a pestilent 
scheme, wliich soon proceeded to greater lengths ; biit wliich 
has been eflcctually counteracted by the strenuous cflbrts of 
the clergy, assisted by respectable members of the laity : on 
the tucnty-sc>cnth of December, died the notorious iniTOstor 
Joanna Southcott, who had long practised on the credulity of 
multitudes, giving herself out os a prophetess and the des- 
tined mother of the true Mcssiali : strange to saj*. n considci^ 
able number among our educated dosses were numbered as her 
disciples ; and .'ome of the clergy themselves exhibited so 
lamentable an ignorance of Scripture, os to become the dupes 
of this impostor. 

Parliament met again on the eighth of November ; being 
opened by a speceh from the prince regent, of which the 
leading topics were the congress at Vienna, and the pending 
negotiations at Ghent for the settlement of our diiicrcnccs 
with America. Adverting to supplies for the ensuing year, 
his royal highness regretted the necessity of so lartro an ex- 
penditure : and recommended due caution in the adoption of 
such regulations os might seem necessary for extending the 
trade of Great Britain, and securing her commercial advan- 
tages: the usual addresses were carried without 003' division ; 
though some hostile allusions to the war with America pro- 
voked animadversion from lords Grenville and Darnlcy, who 
ascribed our losses on lake Champlain and the high sens to 
the inefficiency of the British admiralty : no act of peculiar 
importance was passed at this time; and after a sitting of 
three weeks, the houses adjourned to tlic ninth of Fcbniar}’. 

It only remains that we take a brief review of the contest 
which was still going on between Great Britain and the 
United States; and whicli, while the combined armies of 
Europe were marching to the proud city of Paris, wos an 
object of secondary interest : it now began to assume a higher 
degree of imjMrtonce. Several attempts at reconciliation were 
made, but in vain; since each countiy imputed to its 
adversary the origin of the war, and the responsibility of con- 
tinuing it : after all, however, the chief cause and continuance 
of this unfortunate quarrel rested on a matter of punctilio. 
The limits of the right of blockade are fixed, by the law of 
nations, on grounds vv'hich authorise no serious dispute ; and 
with regard to the impressment of seamen, America did not 
deny that Great Britain had a right to claim her own subjects ; 
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Avhile our government pretended to none for impressing any 
that wore really American citizens : the whole dispute then 
regarded the means of asserting these rights; and if the 
ministers of both countries had sought for peace in a proper 
spirit, that blessing might surely have been obtained : such 
liowever unfortunately was not the case- On the seventh of 
Januarj’, tlie president communicated to congress copies of 
letters which had passed between lord Castlcrcagh and 
Mr. Monroe ; in which the former proposed to appoint com- 
missioners to treat about terms of peace, cither at London or 
Gottenburg ; which proposal was accepted, and Gottenburg 
appointed as the place of meeting : the negotiations, however, 
which were removed to Ghent, did not commence till the 
following August; and then proceeded with little prospect 
of success, although the restoration of peace in Europe had 
removed the principal causes of diffcrenco : in one country, a 
strong hankering after Canada stimulated the zeal both of 
governors and people ; in the other, an opportunity of cm? 
ploying its victorious veterans to punish those who had 
apparently taken advantage of its necessities, excited the pas- 
sion of revenge : each party, however, was doomed to expe- 
rience a signal disappointment. 

Early in February, the American general Wilkinson, aban- 
doning his position on the frontier of Lower Canada, moved 
his head-quarters to Burlington and Plattsburg, after partially 
destroying block-houses and barracks erected at a great ex- 
pense ; the demolition of which, with a quantity of stores, was 
com])lctcd by a pursuing British detachment : he subsequently 
attacked a post commanded by major Hancock ; but was rc- 

E ulsed with considerable loss: the fort of Oswego, on lake 
Intario, was reduced by sir James Yco and general Dmm- 
mond, carlj’ in May ; an achievement, which was chiefly 
serviceable, by retarding the equipment of the enem3'’s arma- 
ment on that water. The English commodore long blockaded 
Sackett's Harbor, in a vain hope of co-operation from general 
Prevost ; but on the return of Chauncej- his able opponent, 
with a superior force, he rcluctantlj- retired to Kingston : the 
Americans then became assailants; and a formidable force 
under general Brovra crossing the Niagara, compelled the 
garrison of Fort Erie to become prisoners of war : they then 
attacked our lines at Chippawa ; and after a sharp action, in 
which their troops ameared to have improved both in courage 
and discipline, the British commander, general Riall, whose 
strength was much inferior, retreated on Fort George : this 
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junction liavin? taken place, our afliniral «as informed by rcar- 
adininil Corkl)um, that the American commodore Barney, 
witli tlie Baltimore flotilla, had taken flielter at the head of 
the Patuxent : of this cireiimsfaiice therefore they determined 
to profit, hy a'cendijiir the river, «ilh a declared jjurpose of 
attacking Il.inioy, while their real ohjt'ct was the city of 
IVashington. On the nineteenth atul twentieth of August, 
our army heintr landed, peneral Ross heiran his niarcli toward 
the American capital ; since the enemy's force for its protec- 
tion had been ascertained to he such ns woidd justify an 
attemin to take it hy a coup dc main : arriving, on the 
twcnt\--fcuirth, within five miles of the city, he found the 
rcjjuhlitans, in ntiniher about eight or nine thousand, strongly 
])05led to disjiiilc his adrance: an attack was immediately 
ordered ; and was made with so much intpetuosity, that the 
enemy soon fled, totally ilisper^cd ; so that the British army 
reached Washington in the cveninsr of the same day ; and the 
work of tlostruction, though not the main object ol the expo- 
tlition, soon conimonccd. The public buildings committed to 
the flames, were the c-apitol, including the scnatc-liouso and 
house of representatives ; the president’s palace ; the arsenal, 
doek-ynrtl, treasury, war-office, rope-walks, and great bridge 
acro-s the Potomac : a frigate ready to he launched, and a 
sloop of war in the dock-yard, wore also consumed ; but 
private projjorty wits respected, and strict di5cii)l>nc observed 
among the troops.is On the following night a retreat com- 
Much obloquy has been cast on the British army on account of 
this conflagration ’wliicb has been nssimUalcd to tijc inroads of the 
most barliarotis and savage tribes, iircatly as it is to be regretted, 
tbc chscrblnmc of tncartiim rests with tlic republicans themselves : 
it was not intended to attempt n permanent conquest; and ns tbc 
general was aware that he could not establish lumself long in nn 
enemy’s cnpital, his object was to lay it under contribution, and 
tlien witlidniw- quietly to the ships; and in this there was nothin;; 
derogatory to liis own honor, or contrary to the laws of war. 
Siielt being the intention of general Boss, he halted liis troops in r. 
plain near M'nshington, wliilc n flag of truce was sent in with tlic 
terms proposed : but whatever the proposal might linvc been, it was 
not heard ; for the party bearing the Hag had scarcely entered tlie 
street, wlicn they were fired on from some w indows, nnd tlic horse of 
the general, who'liimself necompnniod them, was killed. .Vftcr con- 
duct so unjustifiable, all tlionghts of accommodntion were instantly 
enst aside: tlie troops advanced into the town; nnd having first 
put to the sword all who were found in the house whence the shots 
were fired, nnd reduced it to ashes, thej' proceeded to burn nnd 
destroy every thing in any way connected with the republican 
government. 
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menccd ; and our army having met with no molestation on 
its return, was re-embarked on the thirtieth. Connected with 
this enterprise was the destruction of Fort Washington, on 
the Potomac, below the dty; which was cflcctcd on the 
twenty-seventh by captain Gordon, of the Sea-horse frigate, 
accompanied by other vessels ; and its fall left Alexandria, on 
the same river, \rithout protection: that officer then advanced 
against the city, and placed his shim so ns to force compliance 
with any terms he chose to offer. The conditions assented to 
were, that the town should be spared, with the exception 
of its public works ; and the inhabitants unmolested, on their 
giving up all naval and ordnance stores, as well as all ships, 
with their furniture and merchandise of every description: 
twenl^'-one of the vessels were fitted for sea, and loaded on 
the twenty-first; when captmn Gordon, having learned that 
preparations were making to oppose his return, quitted Alex- 
andria, without waiting to destroy the stores which he could 
not cany away, and brought back his squadron and prizes 
safely to the Chesapeak. 

The American prerident now issued a proclamation, in which 
he spoke of the devastation committed at Washington as a 
measure of extreme and barbarous severity ; declaring that the 
British naval commander on that station had avowed bis pur- 
pose of destroying and laying waste such towns and districts 
on the coast as were assailable, under a pretext of retaliation 
for ravages committed in Upper Canada ; though none such 
had occurred but what had been shown to be unauthorised : he 
then called on all officers to be alert and vigilant in providing 
means of defence. 

Admiral Cochrane and general Ross next concerted the plan 
of an attempt against Baltimore, one of the most considerable 
ports in the United States. On the twelfth of September our 
troops, having landed about eighteen miles irom the city, 
advanced along a peninsula between two rivers ; and os their 
vanguard became engaged with the enemy’s riflemen, covered 
by woods, general Ross reemved a mortal wound : he instantly 
sent for colonel Brooke, his second in command, to whom he 
gave some instructions ; and after recommending his wife and 
children to the protection of his country, calmly expired : nor 
have many fallen in battle more generally beloved for ^eir 
private character, or more adroit for their professional 
abilities. 

The van now pressed on, driving the enemy’s light troops 
forward, till it arrived 'witluii fire miles of Baltimore ; where a 
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corps of GOOD men was descried, posted bcliind a palisade 
across tlicroad : thesewere iinincdiately attacked and dispersed 
with great loss ; when our anny halted for the night : ativancing 
next dn^', it took a position about :t mile and a half from the 
city; the hills surrounding w liicli ^\ ere occupied by a chain of 
palisaded redoubts and other «orks; defended, as it was said, 
by 15,000 men: an attack was, liowever, planned by the 
liriti^h coininaiuler ; when a message ani^ed from the admiral, 
acquainting him that the harbor was closed in such a manner 
with sunken vessels, and defended by batteries, that it was im- 
possible to bring up our ships to act ns had been concerted : it 
was therefore the opinion of both oiRcers, that the chance of 
success in farther otmrations was not ailcqimtc to the hazard of 
failure ; and after the anny, in its retreat, had halted for some 
lime, to give the enemy an opportunity of coming up, which 
was declined, the troops were rc-embarllcd. 

Toward the end of this yc:ir a ^ory important but disastrous 
expedition was sent to Louisiana, whore it was expected that 
its capital. New Orleans, would be taken unprepared: it 
ha])pcncd, however, not only that the secret transpired, but 
that the best soldier produced by America since the days of 
Washin^on, held the command in that district : he had already 
distinguished himself in repressing the atrocities of the Creek 
Indians, and in disconcerting the schemes of die Spaniards in 
West Florida, who were taking an active part in hostilities 
against their neighbors : early in the year, genend Jackson,!" 
anticipating danger, had urged the surrounding states to make 
immediate preparations ; and having secured Fort jMobile, as 
well as taken possession of Pensacola on his owti resi)onsibilit 3 ', 
he airivcd at New Orleans on the first of December : its jiopu- 
lation however was not casilj’ excited to that degree of cneigv 
which the exigency of afiairs demanded: and his principal 
dependence, to meet a large bod^' of highlj'-disciplined Dritish 
troops, was on the volunteers of Ivcntuckj’- and Tennessee, 
whom he had summoned to his aid: but his first measure was 
to co-operate with commodore Patterson, who commanded a 
small navid force, in fortifying, as far as tlicir means would 
allow, all apiiroachcs to the^cify. New Orleans, destined 
perhaps to be at some future period the greatest mart of the 
world, is situated on the eastern bank of that mighfy ‘ father 
of rivers,’ the IMississippi, about 104 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico : though in itself unfortified, it is difficult to conceive 

•J" ITo was afterwards twice elected president of the United 
States. 
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a place capable of presenting greater obstacles to an invader 
being built on a neck of land, confined on one side by the 
river, and on the other by impassable svvamps: all the tract of 
country about the main stream of tlic hlississippi, to the 
distance of thirty miles at least from its mouth, is an im- 
penetrable morass ; while the channel itself is so defended by 
forts, as to avert every danger of invasion from that quarter : 
but to tlie east of the cit}', arc the lakes of Pontchartrain and 
Borgne, connected with each other by a stream called the 
Iberville, the principal eastern outlet of the Mississippi. At 
this point, the British, under admiral sir A. Cochrane and 
general Keene, determined to make tlicir attempt ; since it 
was thought possible to effect a landing somewhere on the 
ban^ of Lake Boignc ; and by a quick mov ement, to gain pos- 
session of the city before effcctum means could be taken to 
secure it : with this view, our troops were removed into lighter 
vessels ; and being conveyed by such gun-brigs as would float 
on its waters, began on the thirteenth of December to enter the 
lake: they had not however proceeded far, before it was seen 
that the Americans were acquainted with their intentions ; five 
large cutters, carrying six heavy guns each, and built expressly 
to act on the lake, appeared at a distance ; and these were to 
be captured before a landing could be thought of: as soon 
however as our cruisers made sml, the Americans ran quickly 
out of sight, leaving their pursuers fast aground: as it was 
necessary however to take them at all hazards, and as the 
lightest of our craft would not float where they sailed, many 
launches and ships’ barges were got ready for that purpose. 

This flotilla, commanded by captain Lockyer, a brave and 
skilful officer, consisted of fify open boats, most of them armed 
with a carronade, and all manned with volunteers from our 
ships of war : as fficy approached the enemy under great dis- 
advantages of wind and tide, they were greeted by a tre- 
mendous shower of balls, whirdi sunk some, and disabled 
others; but the rest being pulled with great exertion, and 
occasionally returning the &e from their caironades, succeeded, 
after an hour’s labor, in closing with their opponents: the 
marines then opened a destructive fire of musketry ; while our 
seamen, sword in hand, sprang up the sides of the vessels, and 
sabring all that stood in thmr way, quickly pulled down the 
American ensign, and hoisted the British flag in its place. 
One cutter, bearing the commodore’s broad pennant, was not 
BO easily mastered; but against this, captain Lockyci' had 
directed his own barge, and soon found himself alongside her 
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before any of his friends could come up to his support : un- 
dismayed however by these fearful odds, he led his gallant 
crew instantly on board the American ; when a despcrdte con- 
flict ensued, in which he himself recei\'ed several severe 
wounds ; but after fighting from bow to stem, the enemy were 
mastered; and other boats coming up, the commodore also 
was taken. 

All opposition in this quarter being overcome, our fleet a^in 
weighed anchor ; but ship after ship took the ground, until it 
became necessary to hoist our boats for the purpose of carrying 
the men : at this time too, a dreadful change of weather oc- 
curred ; and heavy rains, such as are known only in tropical 
climates, fell continually on the troops during ten hours, while 
they were confined in such straitened quarters. After ron-ing 
thirty miles, each division was landed on a small and swampy 
spot of earth, called Fine Island ; where it was determined to 
collect the forces, before thmr transportation to the main land : 
on that miserable desert they assembled without tents or huts, 
or any defence against the inclemency of the weather; and 
even without fuel to supply their fires : in addition to these 
miseries, when night came on, and the heavy rain ceased, a 
severe frost set in, which con^aling the wet clothes on their 
limbs, left scarcely any animiu warmth in their bodies ; and 
many of the wretched negroes, who formed two remments, and 
who were totally unacquainted with frost and cold, fell into a 
deep sleep, from which they never awoke. On the part of 
our navy, these hardships w'ere more than doubled ; for night 
and day boats w’ere pulling from or to the fleet; and the 
twentj'-first arrived, before adl the troops were put on shore : 
as there was little time to inquire in the men’s turns, many 
seamen -were kept four or five days successively at the oar : 
here then commenced the hardships of this dreadful campaign, 
which probably have never been surpassed in the annals of 
warfare ; yet not a complaint or a murmur was heard ; and 
among all, from the general down to the lowest private, a con- 
fident anticipation of success prevailed: this as well os the 
prospect of an ample reward in the rich stores-houscs of New 
Orleans, was kept up by American deserters, or spies ; who 
also entertained our men with false accounts of the alarm ex- 
perienced by the citizens, and the absence of all means of 
defence. 

On the twenty-second, before our troops crossed over to the 
main land, they w’cre reviewed by general Keene, who formed 
tlwee batte^ons of the fourth, eighty-fifth, and ninety-fifth 
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regiments, into an adranced gnard under colonel Thornton; 
attached to n'hich corps nos a partj* of rocket-men, and two 
light three-pounders: the rest of the forces ivcrc arranged in 
two brigades; the first, under colonel Brooke; and tljc second, 
under colonel Ilamilton: to each a certain proportion of 
rockets and artillctj’ was allotted; while the dragoons at- 
tended on the general, until tbcjr should proi'idc themselves 
with horses. 

From Fine Island to tliat spot where prudence dictated a 
landing, the distance was still about eighty miles : the danger 
therefore of separating into divisions was great ; but it could 
not be obviated: accordingly, the advanced brigade, of 1600 
men, was embarked on the twent^'-third; the boats being 
directed to a small creek, called tlic Bayo dc Catalina, wbich 
runs up from Lake Fontchartrain, through an cstcnsi\ c morass 
about ten miles below New Orleans: during the whole time 
rill night, rain fell inccssantlj’ ; and was, as usual, succeeded by 
a sharp frost, which render^ the limbs of the men quite 
powerless: in this state they remained till midnight, when the 
txjats cast anchor, and awnings could be erected: at tho 
entrance of tho creek w,ts an enemy’s piquet, all of whom were 
surprised fast asleep ; so little did they dream of attack from 
this quarter ; the boats then rowed to the head, and our men 
disembarked on a wild marsh, cohered with rushes and tall 
reeds, where not a house or any vestige of human industrv’ 
could be discovered: yet tins spot, savage ns it was, pro^ctl 
favorable to the party, whose motions it concealed ; and hopes 
were entertained, that they would be sufibred to remain quiet 
rill joined by the other brigades. These anticipations, how- 
ever, were soon found to be faliadous ; the deserters, or more 
properly deceivers, assured our commander, that he had only 
to show himself, and the whole district would submit ; for that 
there were not 5000 men in arms throughout the state, and of 
those only 1200 were regulars ; while the %vholc were e.vpect- 
ing his attack on the opposite side of the town : these arguments, 
added to the uncomfortable nature of his present position, 
induced the general to push forward ; and after an advance of 
several hours, the troops approached a more cultivated region, 
where some orange groves and a few farm houses appeared : 
the inmates of these were secured as q^uickly and as secretly 
as possible ; one man however contrivea to efibet his escape ; 
after which all hope of concealment departed, and the column 
was directed to widen its files, in order to present as formidable 
a front os possible. After hastening for about a mile over a 
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narrow plain, bounded on the right by that extended marsh 
which they had lately quitted, and on the left by the mighty 
Mississippi, rushing rapidly in a stream about one hundred 
fathoms deep, and a mile in breadth, the whole detachment 
turned off into a green field, in which was a large house sur- 
rounded by about a score of slave huts ; and at a little distance 
farther, another lone habitation, where general Keene fixed his 
head-quarters : noon bad passed, when the word was given to 
halt ; and here the troops were suffered to light fires, and pile 
their arms : this done, they cooked some provisions, which they 
had collected ; and with the exception of a few slight alarms 
from small parties of horse, nothing occurred to disturb their 
tranquillity : when the shades of evening fell, the fires were 
made to blaze more brightly ; supper was despatched ; and the 
men prepared themselves for rest: but a little before eight 
o’clock, the attention of some was drawn to a large vessel 
which seemed to be stealingupthc river, till she came opposite 
to the British station ; when her anchor was dropped, and her 
sails were leisurely furled. Various were the opinions enter- 
tained of this stranger : she was hailed ; but no answer was 
returned : all idea of sleep however was now laid aside ; and 
several musket shots were fired, of which not the slightest 
notice was taken : until at length, all her sails being fastened, 
and her broadside swing toward our camp, a voice was dis- 
tinctly heard, exclaiming, ‘ give them this for the honor of 
America the flashes of her guns instantly followed, and a 
shower of grape-shot sivept down numbers among the British 
troops ; an incessant cannonade was then kept up, which could 
not be silenced ; for our people had no artillery, and the few 
rockets that were discharged, deviated so much from their 
object, as to afford only amusement for the enemy : under such 
circumstances, therefore, all were ordered to leave their fires, 
and shelter themselves under the dykes ; where they lay, each 
as he could find room, listening in painful silence to the iron 
hail among tlie huts, and to the shrieks and groans of those 
that were wounded. 

The night was dark as pitch ; the fires were all extinguished, 
and not an object was visible, except during momentary flashes 
of the guns, when a straggling fire called attention toward our 
piquets, as if some still more dreadful scene was about to open : 
nor was it long before suspense was cut short by a tremendous 
yell, and a scmicwcular blaze of musketry, which showed that 
our position was surrounded by a superior force ; and that no 
alternative remained but to surrender, or to drive back the 
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assailants : the first of these plans w.is instantly rejected ; for 
oiir troops, rushin^ from their luriung^ places, and ilastking 
throiigli their bivouac, under heavy discliar^ from the vessel, 
lost not a moment in attacking the foe, without tlic slightest 
attention to order, or the rules of disciplined warfare; the 
combat, which was left to individual valor and skill, lasted till 
three in the morning ; and though the cnein^' was finally re- 
pulsed, no less than 500 of our finest troops and best officers 
were left on tlic field ; the rest then retired to their former 
hiding places, to be out of reach of their enemy on the river ; 
which, when daylight np]icarcd, was discovered to bo n fine 
schooner of eighteen guns, crowded with troops. In the cold 
dykes, however, our men were compcllcil to remain the vihole 
ensuing day, without fire and without food ; for wlicncvcr the 
smallest luiinbcr began to steal away from shelter, the vessel 
opened her fire. 

In the mean time, the remainder of our troops were dis- 
embarking in haste to rejoin their comrades; and as the 
schooner’s guns were heard nt the distance of at least twenty 
miles over the water, and in tho silencu of the night, tlic most 
strenuous exertions were made by the boats’ crew.s : nor was a 
moment lost in returning to the island ; so that tlio whole 
array was brought into position before night on the twenty- 
fourth ; but our advanced brigade was still fettered to the 
bank, while another large ship cast anchor about a mile from 
their aimo^-ing foe : as soon, however, as darkness had set in, 
a cliangc of position was eflbctcd, and the division was stationed 
in tlic village of huts; the front of the nrmy being then 
covered by a strong chain of outposts, .all remained quiet 
during the night ; and nest day general ICecnc was relieved 
from farther care and responsibility by the une-xpocted arrival 
of sir Edward Pakenham and general Gibbs ; the former of 
whom had been dcspatdicd from England, to take tho chief 
command, os soon as the death of general Ross was known. 
The arrival of Pakenham, adored as he was by the army, 
elicited the utmost enthusiasm ; and he had scarcely reached 
the camp, before ho proceeded to examine, with a soldier’s 
eye, every point of attack or defence. Of the American army 
nothing could be seen but a corps of 600 mounted ritlcmen, 
hovering about the British front, and watching every motion : 
the city was not in right; and no advance could be made, 
until the vessels on the river were disposed of : as delay was 
now dangerous, nine field-pieces, two howitzers, and a mortar, 
were brought down to the bank as soon os it became dark ; 
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a battery \ras quickly thro\m up agidnst the schooner ; and a 
dawn, on the twenty-sixth, a heavy cannonade was opened on 
her with red-hot balls : nor was it long before her crew was 
seen hastening into their boats; while the smoke first, and 
then the fiames, began to rise from her decks ; and, in about 
an hour, she blew up ; the guns u ere then turned against the 
ship; but not wishing to share the fate of her comrade, she 
set up every inch of canvass; and being impelled both by 
sailing and toning, succeeded in ^tting out of the range of 
shot. All apparent obstacles being now removed, the army 
advanced to a more forward position; while airangements 
were quietly made during the day till sunset : but from that 
period until near dawn the whole time was spent in wakeful- 
ness and alarm ; for republican riflemen harassed our piquets ; 
fired on the sentinels, as well as ofiicers who y.’ent the rounds ; 
and, disregarding the usages of civilised warfare, thought only 
of diminishing the number of their enemies by picking olF 
every individual whom they could reach. As soon as day 
began to break, they retired ; and the British formed in two 
columns : the right, under Gibbs, took post near the skirts of 
the morass, throwing out its sUrmishers across the plain; 
while the left, under K.ecne, drew up on the road near the 
river, and was covered b}' ^e rifle corps, which extended 
itself to meet the sldrmisbcrs of the right column ; with this 
division went the artillery ; and at a given signal, the whole 
moved forward in high spirits, for about four or five miles, 
without the slightest chedr. At length they came in view of 
the' republican army, advantageously posted behind a canal, 
which ran from the morass to mthin a short distance of the 
road : along its line were formidable breastworks ; while on 
the road, and at various other points, were powerful batteries, 
mded by a large fiotilla of gun-boats on the river, flanking its 
posidon. As our left column passed a few houses, built at n 
turning of the road, which concealed the enemy from view, it 
was suddenly checked by a destructive fire from the battery 
and shipping ; scarcely a bullet passed over, or fell short of 
its mark ; but striking full into the midst of the British ranks, 
made dreadful havoc : tlie bouses also on the left, which had 
been purposely filled with combustibles, were now fired by 
red-hot shot ; so that, while complete ranks were mowed dorni 
bj' artilleiy, the sundvors were scorched by flames, or half 
suffocated with smoke : our troops, however, were not long 
suffered to remain in this situation; for, being ordered to 
quit the path, and form in the fields, artillery was brought up 
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nriiiri't that of tlic rncniy ; hut licinp inli'rior Iwtli in iiumlirr 
ot ciiri<! and ■n^cipht of metal, it w.is foori obltcctl to retire uitii 
great lo*s. Tlic infantn* liit\ing formed in line, no« niltanced 
under n heavy discharge of round and gnijic shot, till they 
were Flopped hy the canal, the depth of whieh eoiild not be 
aFcertnineti : they were therefore onlered to take 'belter in a 
wet ditch, Fiifiicienily deep to cov er the kncc'i ; w here, lcatiin!r 
fonvard, they concealed tlicni<ehe«, as well as they could, 
bcliind some high nishcs on iL« brink : in the mean time, the 
advance of our right eoliinin had Itci'n stupjied hy Fiinilar 
impediments; and nothing Fcemetl adri'ablc but to wiilidmw- 
thc troops from their perilous sitiiution : a party of coura<»eous 
seamen were employed to remove the di'moiintetl guns, which 
Fcrvice they cfTcctcd umlcr the whole fire of the enemy; and 
then rcgin'icni after regiment stole away, amid discharges 
similar to those which had saluted their approach j retiring to 
a jm'iiion in the jitain, nlwnt two miles from the enemy’s 
works. In this situation they unacconntalilv reinainc'tl inactive, 
from the twenty-eighth to the thirtieth of Ilccemlier; though, 
if an attack was to he renewed, it never could have been 

3 oscd tliat such a commander ns general J.ackFon would 
:ct to strengthen or complete his lines: indeed workmen 
were observed busily occupied in tliis very operation ; wliilc 
numerous reinforcements continually arrivetl in his ramp: 
neither did be, diirincr this period, leave his antagonists in 
tranquillity : for by giving an elevation to his guns, he con- 
trived to reach our ciilrenchmcnts ; and he liegan also to erect 
batteries on the opposite or right bank of the river, whence a 
fianking fire could be thrown uero's the wliolc front of ids 
position : his defences could not now be turned, nor his troops 
he drawn from them ; so that nothing remained to be done, 
hut to erect breaching batteries and assault his works: this 
plan therefore was adopted ; three days being employed in 
(iriiiging up heavy cannon, and making such preparations os 
might have sufficed for a siege. 

On the night of the thirty-firs^ one half of our nrmj| was 
marched to the front, within three liundrcd yards of the 
enemy's position : favored by the darkness, and working in 
cautious silence, tlioy succeeded in throwing iij), before dawn, 
a work, >8 on which thirty pieces of heavy cannon were 
mounted ; and tlicn, falling back to a short distance, they lay 
down behind some reeds, to act as circumstances might require. 

I* In throwing up this work, barrels of sugar, to the value of 
several thousands of pounds, were used instead of earth. 

KNG. XVI. It 
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The next morning was very hazy ; and when the mist gave 
way, the diffcront'Amcrican regiments were plainly discerned 
on parade, in their holiday suits, and ^^ith cvciy demonstration 
of gaiety and gala ; when the British batteries opened, and 
suddenly all was consternation and confusion : but their 
artillery soon rallied, and answered ours witli quickness and 
precision : toward the close of day our ammunition began to 
fail, when the fire of the republicans was redoubled ; and being 
aided by a large number of guns landed from their flotilla, as 
well as by batteries on the right bank of the Mississippi, the 
British we*re finally obliged to desert their works. 

The fatigue undergone by oflicers and men ‘was almost 
beyond conception: for two nights and days, no one had 
closed his eyes, except he were cool enough to sleep amid 
showers of cannon balls; and during the day, scarcely n 
moment could bo allowed oven for the troops to break tiicir 
fast: but now, having retreated from an impracticable attempt, 
they were exposed not only to the fire in front, but to a deadly 
discharge of eighteen pieces of artillery from the opposite 
bank of the river, which swept the whole line of cncampgient : 
besides, the duty of a piquet guard became more dangerous 
than that of a general action, on account of the enemy’s sharp- 
shooters ; and to approach a fire wt^s certain death, from the 
facing of aim which it mve to the foe : in such circumstances, 
it was not surprising flrat murmurs were raised among our 
men ; but these proceeded rather from irritation at the im- 
possibility of bringing their -opponents to action, than from 
any other motive : nor was their gallant leader less anxious to 
fight, though desirous of ciiga^ng on equal terms, if possible ; 
and to cflbct this, he devised an admirable plan. Dividing his 
army, he resolved to send one part across the Mississippi, 
uhich might seize tlie enemy’s battery, and turn it against 
them, while the other made a general assault on their lines : 
to effect this, however, it was necessary to cut a canal for 
boats, from the lake, across the intire neck of land, to tlie 
river: the fadgue endured by the troops in this undertaking 
cannot adequately be dcscribra : still it was effected ; and 
while the Americans received a reinforcement of 2500 men 
from Kentucky, the British general Lambert unexpectedly 
arrived with two fine regiments, the seventh and forty-third ; 
which, with a body of sailors and marines, increased our force 
to about 8000 men, of all arms. 

On die sixth of January, boats were ordered up for the 
transport of 1400 troops j and colonel 'rhornton was appointed 
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to lead Picton’s ‘fighting n^cals’ of the eighty-fifth, the 
marines, and a party of sailors, across the rapid ‘ father of 
streams:’ the soil, however, through uhich the canal ran, was 
so rotten, that it shelved in ; and no more boats than a number 
capable of canying 350 men, were able to reach their destina- 
tion : according to orders, colonel Thornton was to embark 
and cross the river immediately after dark, push forward, 
cany the batteries, and point the guns before daylight ; then, 
at a rocket signal, to commence firing on the enemy’s line, 
which at the same moment was to be attacked by our main 
body, divided into three columns: general Keene, at tlie head 
of one, was to make a feint on the right ; general Gibbs, with 
the other, to force the republican left ; while general Lambert 
remained with the seventh and forty-third in reserve, to act as 
circumstances might require : scaling ladders and fascines had 
been also prepared, and given in miarge to the forty-fourth 
repment, as being numerically strong, and accustomed to 
American warfare : thus all things were arranged on the night 
of the seventh ; and next day the fate of New Orleans was to 
be decided. 

ITliile the rest of our army lay down to sleep until they 
should be roused by their drums and bugles, colonel Thornton, 
with 1400 chosen troops, advanced to the river side t there, 
however, he found his commander’s scheme impracticablcr; tho 
boats had not arrived; and at last, some hours after the 
appointed time, only a few came up : detennining, however, 
to try what could be effected, he crossed with a small force of 
240 men, though they could not leave the canal till dawn was 
beginning to appear : it was in \*aun that they rowed like men 
in despair ; that they effected their disembarkation in safety, 
and formed on the beach : day had already broke ; the British 
army had advanced ; and the rignal rocket was sent up, while 
they were still four miles from the batteries, which ought to 
have been stormed soon after midnidit. Nor was this the 
only disappointment which the gallant rakenham experienced: 
when the troops stood in battle array, not a ladder or fascine 
was to be found in the field; for the forty-fourth had neglected 
to bring them : tho indignation of rir Edward was extreme ; 
galloping up to colonel Mullens, who, as it appeared, Lad 
been panic-struck, he commanded him to return instantly with 
his regiment for the ladders ; but the opportunity of planting 
them was gone for ever: our troops were now visible to the 
foe; a dreadful fire was opened ou them; and they were 
mowed down by hundred, while they stood waiting for orders. 
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All his arrangements being thus frustrated, Pakenham gave 
the word to advance ; and the other regiments, leaving the 
forty-fourth behind, rushed to the assault: on the left, a 
detachment carried an ad\-anccd battery, and attempted to 
cross the ditch by a single plank into the lines ; but they were 
repulsed by superior numbers. On the right, where the 
twenty-first and fourth were almost cut to pieces, the nincty’- 
third advanced, and took the lead : rushing impetuously on, 
our men soon reached the ditch ; but to scale the intrcnchment 
without ladders was impossible : some few, mounting on each 
other’s shoulders, succeeded in clearing the parapet, to their own 
destruction ; while those that stood without, were exposed to 
a sweeping fire, which cut them down by companies : they fell 
too, without seeing their opponents ; for the Americans, not 
even raising their heads above tlic ramparts, swung their fire- 
locks by one arm over the wall, and fired directly down upon 
their assailants ; while the batteries on the farther hank of the 
river kept up a dreadful flanking cannonade. Pakenham did 
all that could be done to rally his broken troops: riding 
toward the forty-fourth, which had returned to the field, 
though in much confusion, he called out for colonel Mullens 
to aa\ ance ; but that officer was nowhere to be found : he 
therefore put himself at their head; and instantly received a 
slight wound in his knee from a bullet which killed his horse: 
mounting another chatter, he again headed the rc^ment; 
when a second ball took eficct more fatally, and this brave 
man 'fell lifeless into the arms of his aide-de-camp : nearly at 
the same time, both Keene and Gibbs were carried off the 
field severely w'oundcd ; and the army, without leaders, 
ignorant of what was to be done, hesitated, retreated, and 
finally quitted the scene in complete disorder. 

On the other side of the river, colonel Thornton’s party had 
landed, driven in an outpost, and stormed the enemy’s works 
under a dreadful discliargc of grape and canister-shot, by 
which their leader was wounded ; but the failure of the main 
body remlered a retreat necessaiy: this movement w.as 
cifccted with great skill, under cover of some houses that were 
set on fire ; and the litde corps, entering their boats, reached 
the opposite bank without molestation. 

As soon as the British army was re-united, a flag of truce 
was despatched with proposals to bury the dead, and two 
days for that purpose w'ere granted ; when, according to tlie 
testimony of an eye-witness, one of the most shocking and 
humiliating sights which an Englishman could view, disclosed 
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itself ; for at one spot, within the small compass of some hun- 
dred yards, were gathered together nearly a tliousand bodies, 
all arrayed in the British uniform ; not a single American 
among them. In our camp, gloom and discontent, or indig- 
nation and rage prersuled; nor was the loss of friends less 
afflicting than that of honor : almost every one had to bewail 
a comrade ; for between two and three thousand men had 
fallen : yet, though afflicted, they were not disheartened ; nay, 
they even anticipated with eagerness a renewal of the combat ■, 
but general Lambert prudently determined not to risk the 
safety of his army on works that nere impregnable : especially 
as the chance of suecess nns materially diminished by recent 
losses : he prepared therefore for a retreat, w hilc it was yet 
practieablc; but during several days after the battle his 
camp was harassed by continual discharges of artillery, both 
in front, and from the banks of the river ; nor could his men 
ever close their eyes without being at^akened by the splash 
of a round shot or shell in the mud : moreover, no roads lay 
open e.\ccpt over deep morasses ; and hurdles could not be 
obtained to form them : reeds therefore were substituted ; and 
the army, after incredible suficrings and fatigues, from cold, 
and hunger, and n-antof rest, at length arrned at the borders 
of lake Boigne : even then they w'erc Mutbout tents ; and die 
morass was their onl}' bed : the flotilla was eighty miles dis- 
tant ; only a part of the troops could be sent over at a time ; 
so that if bad weather bad come on, numbers must have 
perished by starvation. On reaching the fleet, tliey found 
that large rcinforccnients had arrived ; but these, under pre- 
sent circumstances, were all useless; after remaining wind- 
bound till the fourth of February, they ran down as far as 
Cat Island, a spot of sandy soil, near the mouth of the lake ; 
where they remained to the seventh, and then proceeded to 
attack Fort Mobile; mth the reduction of which unim- 

S ortant place hostilities in this quarter of America ceased, 
ackson, it is confidently asserted, lost but thirteen men 
during the late attack : having le-cntcrcd New Orleans with 
his troops, on the twentieth of January, he was received 
with boundless acclamations ; and a solemn thanksgiving was 
offered up in the cathedral. An incident then occurred, which 
seems like one belonging to the grandest era of the Roman 
republic : os martial law still existed, the general placed under 
arrest a member of the legislature, who had furnished the 
newspapers with some artidcs of a pernicious tendency : ap- 
plication was made to the district judge for a writ of habeus 
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corptif, to bo sorveil on the pcnenil ; nnr! tliJS was pnmfod 
in opposition to the iK><iti%c injunctions of Jackson, by wiiose 
orders tlie jniljre liimsclf wn« arrested, anti sent out of the 
city: tMO days afterw.irds, oflieial inttdli^oncu of a ircaD* of 
I)e:iec «.ns received; and tlic civil niajri'trate liad no sooner 
resinned ids functions, than the military coinniander nus suni- 
inoneil to answer for conteinjit of court; he accniiiingly 
appeared, and vindicated his conduct thnniglt liis counsel; 
lail was anit rced in tlie siiiii of 1000 dollars. This sentence 
ae.iinsi the hero of New Orleans e.vcitcfl universal indignation, 
ami ilic amount of the fine was quickly raised hy the citizens ; 
Jackson, however, had already discharged it fioni his own 
hinds; and rctiac<tod that the subscription mipht be distri- 
buted anion, <; tlie relatives of those who liad fallen in the 
battle ;i3 he then nvipntvl his command to peneral Gaines; 
and. like another Cincinnatiis, retiretl to his farm, until ids 
country, retpiirinp his servicos, njriun ctilled him from his 
rural oentpations,-® 

Bi'forc the fatal termination of our expedition, the British 
and .American commissioners at Ghent had eoncluded a treaty 
of peace, sipiied on the fourth of December ; w hich, while it 
restored conquests on both sides, and concluded n settlement 
of boundaries on the Canadian frontier, to be adjusted after- 
wards, left the ostensible cause of war, * the right of .search,’ 
tiiilouchcd : hut as America resignctl her claim of compensa- 
tion for caivtiires made under our orders in council, her re- 
sistance to the maritime claims of England was considered to 
bo tacitly abandoned : both parties bound themselves to do 
llieir utmost in abolishing the slave-trade. The interval 

ir Pee Life of President Jackson, in the American Portrait 
Gallery. 

VO It must however be confessed that the military reputation of 
tliis distiiigiiishcd man stands much biRher tlian his political cha- 
rartcr; in corroboration of vvjiich opinion I quote the following 
sensible oliservations from one of our daily journals : — ‘ 'Wc do not 
for a moment disguise our hope that the aristocrat icnl element in 
English institutions, however modified, purified, or recruited, will 
survive to check the exaltation of mere momcnt.ary popular will as 
the solo power of government — that exaltation wliich Andrew 
Jackson did his part to aecclcmtc and consummate, precisely by 
tlie same means and stages ns wc find it was done in tlie rommoii* 
wealths of antiquity. The strongest sign of the progress of ‘ octilo- 
rracy’ in llic Greek rommoiiwcnltlis, w.ts the multiplication, and, us 
it were, the public sernmWe for petty ofiices, and the adoption of a 
eystem of rotation instead of election, and of a rapid succession in 
those oificcs, intended to gratify tlie universal tliirst for an actual 
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betw ocn llie actual conclusion of tliis trca{ 3 ', and its publica- 
tion, enabled ilic British natj’ to obtain a triumph, nliicli 
made some sliitht compensation for our failure at New 
Oricans. The Prosiclrnt, one of the largest American frigates, 
commanded by captain Decatur, accomjianicd by an armed 
brig, laden with provisions, sailed from New Vork during 
tliosc gales bj’ which our blockading squadron was driven out 
to sea: after a long cha«o, the Endyniion, captain Hope, 
came up with the fonner, and a severe action ensued; when 
the President, having crippled her ndversarj’ in tlic rigging, 
was enabled to get a-head ; but the British frigate Pomona 
coming up, the republicans surrendered after the c.\clinngo of 
a few- broadsides. Some months previous to this, the Dnited 
States frigate Essex had been taken off Valparaiso by the 
British frigate Phtebe; and our traders in that quarter were 
thus relieved from a formidable cncmj': on the other side, 
the British sloop Beindeer had been captured by the American 
sloop Wasp. 

One of the immediate advantages which the Americans 
derived from this war, was a greater consolidation of their 
union ; others more indirect arose, not onlj' from the impulse 
given by proious prohibitions to their m.’inufucluring in- 
dustry, but from tlic necessity that was now felt of a navy, to 
•which their national energies were soon directed. Witfi the 
return of peace, the flag of the republic was displayed on 
every sea; her territory rapidlj' estraded itself; and internal 
improvements made astonishing strides; until at length was* 
seen the phenomenon of a mighty* empire, with all its state 
machinery* in motion, unencumbered by a national debt. 
With regard to England, the conclusion of peace hajipily left 
her free and unembarrassed for the short but fierce conflict 
shore in power. This idea of rotation was put forth in president 
Jackson’s messages precisely from the same motive (though pro- 
bably he knew nothing about that) ns prompted it in the states of 
Greece: and be carried out into octuol practice the some principle 
so thr os it consisted in making all places change hands, for the 
grotifiention of the humblest ambition^ by carrying further than 
ev er had been done before him, on ottoining pow'cr, a clean sweep 
of every holder of the lowest public office. In like manner the 
downward movement of democracy in the several states has tended 
to abridge the duration, and change the holders, even of judicial 
offices.’ Moreover, it may be observed, that from the scliool oi 
general Jackson have proceeded most of those presidents and 
statesmen who have encouraged political and territorial aggression, 
to an extent wholly incompatible with omicablc ties and relations 
with other nations. 
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tliiit .cnon (ook place in Europe; while the war it-'clf proved 
the fidelity (if her colonics in Canada and Nova Scotia. 

A llrili^li cx])cdition, which sailed from Ilnlirux in July, 
under penond Pilkinptun, Imd n>ducpd Moo'c Island, and two 
others in the hay of Pass.aTnaquQddy : in Septeinhor, this 
advantatre was followed up; so that the enemy wa' compelled 
to bum n fine frigato, named tlic John Adams, and to leave 
the whole distiict, from that hay to the Penoh«eot river, in 
otir po«,«cssiori. In consequence of the alami thus created, 
tue.asare.s weie taken for defensive prcpanitions ; and it was 
})ropo<cd to congress, that the militat^’ establishment, ainnunt- 
tug to (12,448 men, shoidd be preserved and rendered com- 
plete; while mi nddition.ll ]>cnnancnt force of 40,000 was 
raiepd to defend tlic cities and frontiers: a hill was accord- 
insly introduced, iiroiiding, that all the white male inhabitants 
of the United States, hctw(M?n the ages of eighteen and forty- 
five, .<!li(iuld he distributed into classes of twenty-fiic; each 
cla^s furnishing one ahh*-hodicd man to sene during the 
war; and the ])ropcrty in each division being taken ns nearly 
equal as ]uHsilile : hut any fii-c men li.ihlc to service, w ho 
should join to furnish one soldier, w ere to he c.Kciiijitcd from 
the operation of this law. 
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CHAPTER LVI. 
GEORGE III. (cosTisoED.)— 1815. 


Arratigements made by the congress of Vienna— Views respecting 
them, fcc. — Napoleon escapes from Elba, and lands in France— 
Ilia advance to Paris, &c.— Retreat of Louis XVIII. to Ghent— 
Acts of the congress — Conduct of Bonaparte- Ill-judged and 
unsuccessful movement of Murat — Sensation created in England 
by Napoleon’s return, at a period of tumult and rioting on ac- 
count of the com laus— Acts of the British parliament— Its pro- 
rogation in July— Duke of Wellington assumes the command of 
the armies in the Netherlands— Operations of the allies and of the 
French to the time trhen Napoleon crossed tlic frontier— Battles 
of Ligny, Quatre-Bras, and W'aterloo— Pursuit of the French 
army by the Prussians, &c.— Advance of the allies into France, 
to the capitulation of St. Cloud- Napoleon’s abdication— Rc-in- 
statement of Louis XVIIL on his throne— Works of art in the 
Louvre reclaimed by the allies — Second treaty of Paris— Projects, 
&c. of the Holy Alliance— French ministry— Coses of Labcdo}-&rc, 
Ncy, and Lavollctte— Sonlt and Murat — ^Ultimate destiny of 
Napoleon— Rewards given by the British nation to the heroes of 
Waterloo. 

Frosi the close connexion of Great Britain, and her powerful 
infiiicncc, with other states, it becomes ncccs.<ary to take a 
more enlarged view of the acts of a congress, w hich, for the 
magnitude and variety of interests it undertook to settle, is 
unexampled in the annals of hUtoiy. Much remained to be 
done for the restoration of that plitical system which had 
suffered so total a dislocation ; and for the adjustment of that 
balance of power, whicii had been so intirmy overthrown : 
but matters were facilitated by a general coincidence of 
opinion among the delegates, regarding the principal points 
to be discussed ; such as the maintenance of the French 
monarchy in its existing integritj-, with the restoration of the 
Austrian and Prussian dominions, according to the terms of a 
treaty already agreed on : much also was expected from the 
personal character and mutual friendship of the monarchs 
present, as well as from the talents and practical expci'iencc 
of many among their minbters: still there existed obstacles 
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to n final FC'ttk'inonf ; nnionp which were mraiipemenls rc- 
pinlin^ Saxony ami Fulaiiil, ns welt as the political and ter- 
ritorial relations of the Germanic states; fears nl'o were 
entertained, and not \\ithout caii'C, that disenssion might he 
interru])lctl, or negotiations broken oft* by the tenacious pur- 
poses of selfish policy: but it happened by n singular fatality 
tliat an c^ent occurred in the Inid^t of these ilclibcrations, 
which hastencfl them to a conclusion by overpowering the 
voice of individual interest. ‘'i'he man of destiny,’ says 
Ileeren, * wa« ag-ain to nuike his appearance, to conlinn that 
which ho was anxious to destroy:’ unmindful however at 
jiresent of this interruption, let ns proceed to notice the 
jirineipal arningcmcnts made for restoring the politiciil system 
ofEnrojio on the basis of legitimate monarchy. 

i3e:ireoIy was there a power, whose territorial relations were 
not in a distracted state; and nothing bat the reduction of 
France to her ancient limits could have rendered an adjust- 
ment possible : yet complete restoration was not to be cllected 
without much hardship, and some injustice: the number of 
souls tmd siiuaro miles, as well a® the amount of revenue, was 
generally taken as a criterion, and not intircly without reason ; 
though it too often became the sole criferion; while the 
•lilliculty of establishing a general epoch was overcome by 
adopting a dift'erent one for each of the three iiowei's most 
concerned : w ith France it jircceded 1792 : witli Austria it 
was the 3'car 1805 ; and with Prussia 1800. 

Gennaii}’, that ancient fiilerum on which the balance of 
jiower rested, and whose fate is so intimatcl}' connected with 
the interests of Europe, naturall}' claims our first attention : 
but what an aspect did this chaotic mass present, tom and 
dismembered on all siiles ; with its rights of ])osscssion cverj’- 
whcrc altered and uncertain! The ncecssitj' of rendering the 
union of its states as perfect as possible, aiijicarcd evident 
to every nnjirejudiced observer, and was loudly demanded 
1)3' the public voice; but as the tninsformation of all into one 
state would have been advci'se both to German improvement 
and European libert3', a federative union of independent 
powers, according to an idea started at the first trcat3' of Paris, 
was now proposed ; and to forward tliis measure, a Gcmian 
commission was aj)pointcd, consisting of the ])lcni]>otcntiaries 
of Austria, Prussia, Hanover, Ba’varia, and Wurtemburg: thir- 
teen sessions, however, frnitlcssl3' cmplo3'cd, made it manifest 
that no agi'cemcnt could be expected, while Bavaria and 
Wurtemburg presented so man3' objections : besides, the other 
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Gcnnan states and free cities entered into a cnuntcr-alliancc, 
to oppose any decision of the commission made without their 
assent. 'All hope,' says Uccren, 'of the execution of this 
scheme was on the point of vanishing, w lien a higher destiny, 
confirming the tarrly* resolutions of the princes by an apj>cal 
to their fears, stepped in to its assistance.’ A general deli- 
beration was first held in May and June ; and the act of union 
was signed on the eighth of the latter month ; by nhich the 
Eovcrcign princes and free cities of Germany entered into a 
perpetual league, called the Germanic Confederation, with a 
fcdcratirc diet, to be held at Frankfort on the Maine. Though 
the connecting bond was drawn less tightly than nns desired 
by some of the most powerful parties, yet it was hoped that 
time would render this body more compact, ns the ncecssitv 
of cohesion might be felt : to secure internal tranquillity, with 
independence regarding other countries, as well ns to main- 
tain political cnuality among all members of the union, were 
objects proposed and settled.^ 

Territorial arrangements in Germany were closely connected 
>vith the restoration of its two greatest monarchies ; and os 
this concerned all Europe, the five leading powers which bad 
concluded the peace of Paris now formed a closer combination, 
under the presidency of prince Mcttcmich, into which the 
ministers ol Spain, Fortu^l, and Sweden were admitted in 
particular eases, 'fhe restoration of the Austrian empire was 
effected, chiefly by means of the dissolved kingdom of Italy, 
and of the reconqaered Illyrian provinces ; but in part by the 
return of cessions wliicli had itcen made to Bavaria ^ and 
Russia ; with these acquisitions it contained 28,000,000 inha- 
bitants, of which about 10,000,000 belonged to the German 
confederation ; the rest being llungarians, Italians, Illyrians, 

1 The constitution of the German confederation was perfected in 
the conferences at Vienna, during the years 1819 and 1820, when n 
supplementary act of sixty-five articles wos added to it. 

* 1. In Italy, all the countries between the Tesino, Po, and 
Adriatic sea, with tho Valtclin and Chinvenna, and tho part of 
hlantua south of the Fo, were elevated into a Lombardo-Venetinn 
kingdom: the family also acquired the three semndo-penitures, 
Tuseony, Modena, ond Parma, with Piacenza. 2. The Illyrian pro- 
vinces were elevated into a kingdom. 3. Austria acquired whnt 
was formerly Venetian Salmntiii, with Rngusn, and the islands ns 
far as Cnttara. 4. By compacts witii Bavaria, the Tyrol, and Salz- 
burg as far ns the Salza : also those portions of the Innviertel and 
Uausmckviertel ceded in 1809. 5. From Bussia she recovered the 
district ceded in Bast Gollicio. — Sec Ueeren, voL ii. p. 412. 
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and Foies ; n union of nations and states under a common 
sovereign, but without a common constitution. 

A restoration of the Prussian monarchy, according to its 
statistical relations prc\ious to 1806, was thought requisite by 
all the powers ; yet so grievously had this state been mangled, 
that to cflcct it completely was impossible: Anspach and 
Raircuth could not be restored, on account of their situation, 
without mutilating Ravaria : Cloves therefore and Rerg were 
substituted. The greatest dilhcultics, however, were occa- 
sioned b}' the claims of Russia to the duchy of Warsaw ; and 
the curse of Polish partitions still lay heavy on Europe. 
Pnissin, attaching herself to Russia, consented to yield ; but 
for this sacrifice she demanded the whole of Saxony, whose 
king was to be indemnified in Westphalia. The cause of this 
monarch was advocated b}' Austria and England, but more 
especially b}* France; and ns the feelings of the people Mere 
taken bu*t little into consideration, a middle course of policy 
M’ns jnirsiied ; so the country* which had suflbred most M as noM’ 
divided ; a part also of the duchy of WarsaM’ was allotted to 
Prussia, together M-ith SM’cdish Pomerania, Ahremborg, and 
other Westphalian provinces, with the greater ])art of the left 
bank of the Riiinc, as far as to the Saar, by M-hich Germany 
obtained a buhvark in that quarter, liius, M’ith about 
10,000,000 inhabitants, and a territory separated into tu-o 
large iiortions, Prussia returned into the rank of great poM’crs ; 
though to hold her station tlicrc, her spirit must continue to 
suppty M-hat is M-anting in point of territory :3 a constitutional 
form of government M'as promised in place of a despotism ; hut 
the organization of the administration mms to precede tliat of 
the constitution ; the latter being attended M'ith great difficul- 
ties ip such a divided state. 

In the territorial adjustment of other groat Germanic 
poMcrs, Ravaria acquired, for its cessions to Austria, a part of 
the left bank of the Rhine, with Wurzburg, Aschaffenburg, 
and other portions of Fulda. Wurtemburg and Ruden re- 
mained M’ithout alteration. Hanover, noM* a kingdom, received 
Prussia Hildesheim, East Friesland, the loM'cr district of Lingen, 
Mcppcti, a nart of Eichsficld, and some districts from the 
elector of Hesse ; ceding however to Prussia Lauenburg 
beyond the Elbe (ufterM-ards c.vchangcd M’ith Denmark for 
Pomerania and llugcn), ns M-ell as some other districts. 

3 Of the ten provinces of this monarchy, seven only belong to 
the Germanic confederation; xhe other tlun» ore Best and West 
Prussia, and Posen. 
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The rcaloration of the Netherlands was considered among’ 
the most important objects of congress; since the Bclgic state 
in the hands of France, n-as the first and most direct avenue 
to universal dominion : the apparent necessity of founding on 
this territory a powerful sovereign^, which, at least in alliance 
with Prussia, should be able to defend itself, produced the 
union of all the Netherlands, with a liberal constitution, under 
a single monarch the necessity of a fixed boundary nus also 
provided for; and England agreed to strengthen this at her 
onm cost by a chain of fortifications, in return for the cession 
of Essequibo, Dcmcrara, and Bcrbicc. Though it was not co- 
llected that two nations dificring in origin, language, and 
religion, could immediately amalgamate; and though it was 
not possible to open at once to the industry of both the com- 
merce and markets which they desired ; yet it was hoped that 
the foundation of a permanent union might be laid, and that 
the wisdom of the house of Orange would effect the rest. 

The restoration of the French state, as before observed, was 
the means and condition of restoring that of Europe: the 
necessity of its continuance among the most powerful monar- 
chies had been openly proclaimed by the allies, even in tho 
midst of victory ; and though France was now brought back 
to her ancient limits, ber situation and extent, her climate, 
soil, population, and spirit, must alwats give her immense 
advantages, which nothing but internal dissentions can destroy. 
Her constitution was wisely left to her own judgment; and 
although that which the people offered to their restored 
monarch had been rejected, yet no serious objections were 
made to the e/iarte which I/ouis XVIII. presented to them in 
return ; while his prudence and moderation seemed pledges 
that it was given in sincerity, and would be faithfully 
observed : the existrace, however, of a free constitution, with 
an autocratic administration, was a problem rcmiuning to be 
solved.^ 

* The constituent parts of the kingdom of the Netherlands were, 
all the Batavian and Belgic provinces, with Luttich, divided into 
seventeen provinces ; beside the separate grand duchy uf Luxem- 
burg, through which the kingdom itself formed n port of the Ger- 
manic Gonfedcratian. The inheritance of the throne was secured 
to the house of Orange ; the king being invested with full executive 
powers, nnd a council of his own appointment: there ivas n legis- 
lative body, OP states-gciicral, divided into two chambers ; while 
freedom ol worship and political eqnali^ of religious denominations 
were accorded. 

s The French ciiorte had much in common with the British, Initnnt 
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A special committee was apnointed for the restoration of 
tlic Swiss confedcnicj’ ; the result of which was the iinncxatioti 
of the three separated cantons of Valais, Nciifchatel. and 
Geneva, to the union ; « ith an acknowlcgeiiicnt of its i)erpc- 
tual neutrality. A<‘cording to a new act, signed and suorn to 
this year by tlic twenty-two cantons, all guaranteed the terri- 
tory and constitution of each : there was no longer any subject 
countries ; and the cnjoj-incnt of politicxil rights was not con- 
fined to tiny class of citi/ens: a diet was established, to be 
held every two years at Zurich, Rerne, and Lucerne success- 
ively, for the puriiosc of discussing the afi'airs of the confede- 
racy ; to ho iornicd of delegates from all the cantons, who 
shotdd vote according to instructions: in common eases the 
majority to decide ; two-thirds being necessary in the case of 
foreign alliances. 

With regard to Sardinia, its territorial extent was increased, 
less in conformity witli the principles of right than of eon- 
vcnicnco, by the incorporation of the republic of Genoa, with 
a free harbor for the Citpital ; while the succession was secured 
to the line of Carignano. The states of the cinirch were res- 
tored to their ancient limits and to that wretched condition in 
which they existed before the revolution, including Bologna 
and Ferrara : but in this latter city, Austria reserved the right 
of keeping a garrison, while France retained Avignon. The 
sccitndo-ye7iiiurcs of Tuscany and Modena, belonging to 
Austria, were augmented by the establishment of Parma and 
Piacenza into a state, for the archduchess Maria Louisa ; but 
to this arrangement, Spain, who claimed those cities for Don 
Carlos, son to the former queen of Etruria, made such resist- 
ance, that she refused to sign the act of congress. 

The repiddic of the Ionian islands, formed during llio storms 
of war, was now placed under the peaceful protection of Great 

everything: it gave a constitutional king, with tlic picntitude of 
escoutivc power, responsible ministers, a chamber of hcrc(litar3’ 
peers appointed by the king, and a chamber of deputies ; but the 
king had an exclusive power of proposing laws; the inheritance of 
tlic peerage was connected with primogeniture ; and the ministers 
had, ex yjicio, a seat and power of speaking in the cliambcrs. The 
law of election and of age made forty s'cnrs requisite for a deputy, 
thirty for a peer; but changes have since been made in this con- 
stitution, cspceialiy connected with the peerage and the press : of 
its colonies, France recovered IMartinique, Guadaloupe, Slaric 
Gniantc, Dcsiradc, Les Snintes with its port of St. Alartin. Cayenne, 
Senepal, and Gorcc ; the isle of Bourbon, Pondicherry, Malic, and 
Chandcrnagorc. 
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Eritain, with the assurance of a free constitution, anil the 
acknowlegcmciit of its commcrdal ilng: the British sovereign 
was to depute a lord high comniissioncr, witli a power of 
appointing the president of the senate, consisting of five 
members taken from the legislative assembly, chosen by the 
noble electors : the senate to possess the c.'cccutivc and initia- 
tory powers ; so tliat every law and resolution must first have 
the approbation of the lord commissioner : each island to hare 
its separate government and courts, but with a court of appeal 
for all. In regard to the miserable countries of Spain and 
Portugal, the settlement of their governments, connected as 
the}’ were with all that is bigoted and contemptible in human 
nature, was impracticable: their future changes and prospects 
will he noticed hereafter. 

As tlie northern part of Europe had not been spared by the 
turbulence of the times, so all the statics pertaining to it under- 
went considerable changes. Denmark had to renounce Norwavt 
receiving in return only Swedish Pomerania; which she sub- 
sequently cxclmngcd with Prussia for the dtichy of Lauenbure 
as far as the Elbe: licr form of government remained unal- 
tered; but the introduction of a constitution of states into 
Holstein drew the countr}' within the bounds of the great 
Germanic confederacy. The Scandinavian peninsula was now 
brought under the dominion of one monarch; and Sweden 
found in this union a political, if not a statistical equivalent, 
for the loss of Finland : with free constitutions, though dif- 
fering in some respects from each otlier, and under a monarch 
renowned both in peace and war, Sweden ond Norway have 
nothing to desire, and arc probably destined to enjo}' a long 
period of peace and prosperity. 

No state issued from the convulsions of w ar more strength- 
ened by national spirit arising from success, and more enlarged 
by territorial acquisitions, than Russia, that groat leviathan of 
the north : on one side she was aggrandised by all Finland ; on 
another by Bessorabla, with part of iSIoIdavia ; and on a third 
by several provinces acquired from Persia ; while Poland was 
allotted to her in the present congress : this latter unfortunate 
country, though it was united for ever to the Russian empire, 
acquired a representative government of its own, which loft 
the principal regulations, as they existed in the duchy of 
"Wareaw, unchonged : the emperor, as its king, obtained the 
plenitude of executive power, of which he confided the dis- 
charge to a viceroy, assisted by ministers and a council of 
state ; the diet consisting of the senate and chamber of depu- 
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tics, to be convened cvci^' two years : its limits comprised the 
greater part of the fonner duchy of Warsaw, with the excep- 
tion of Posen (assigned to Prussia), and the small district of 
Cracow ; to which city, independence, a free constitution, and 
absolute neutrality were secured : thus the Russian eagle, 
hovering over two quarters of the world, with its eye fixed, as 
was supposed, on the andent scat of Constantine, became a 
subject of considerable anxiety and distrust to many members 
of the European confederacy. Nor did England, which 
emerged uninjured from the distress of nations, and which re- 
quired no restoration of territory or constitution, escape the 
jealousy of otiicr states: the unexampled efforts which this 
country had made for the salvation of Europe demanded some 
rccomjicnsc ; and it was ^ven in the possession of Malta and 
the Cape, as well as in the protective sovereignty of the 
Ionian islands ; these acquisitions were small indeed in point 
of territory ; yet when viewed in conjunction with her insular 
dependencies, and her possession of Gibraltar, they appeared 
to many as the great pmes of the war : in fact, they did con- 
firm her power as mistress of the ocean ; while her tremendous 
navy, and her colonial dependencies in both hemispheres, hid 
from general view, but known everywhere by their efibets, 
added a sublimity to her grandeur, w'hich has never been 
acquired by any other empire : j'ct, ns apprehensions existed 
of injury to the balance of power by the union of Poland with 
Russia, especially if that state should hereafter be augmented 
by the spoils of Turkey, what, counterpoise could have been 
contrived so cficctual as the naval power of England ? a domi- 
nion, mighty to control, but harmless to subdue ; particularly 
when connected with a constitution like that of Great Britain. 

The influence indeed of her constitution upon other nations, 
contributed to her gloiy, even more than the splendor of 
victory : by her fi.xed and earnest purpose, the abolition of the 
slave-trade, as far as circumstances would permit, had been 
effected ; by her institutions, the light of Christianity, that 
great vehicle of civilisation, had been diffused over all quarters 
of the globe ; and they now became the source of that free 
spirit, which appeared in many parts of the new European 
confederacy : a taste for political freedom, thus excited in the 
wxstem nations, may in itself perhaps be considered as the 
best counterpoise against the predominatingpowerof particular 
states. ‘ Nevertheless,’ as it has been observed, ‘ an aristocracy 
of the leading powers was practically and diplomatically formeil 
in the restored system, such as did not exist, at least openly. 
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hi tlic former system of Europe : practically it originated in 
the manner of the restoration ; for liow was it possible that the 
management of general afiliirs should not come into the hands 
of monarchs, to iihosc strenuous exertions tlic weaker states 
ircre indebted for their restoration ? In a diplomatic point of 
view, this aristocracy, proceeding from the nature of the 
relations, was founded by the treat}' of Chaiimont, establishing 
for twenty years a quadruple alliance of the four leading 
powers, x\ustria, Russia, England, and Prussia; it was con- 
firmed by the forms of negotiation, and the Icaaue of Vienna ; 
finally, it was perfected by the accession of Fnmee to that 
league at the congress of Aix-la-Chapolle.*6 There was how- 
ever one radical cause of mischief in all thc«c proceedings : no 
politic.'il change can be secure which insults the feelings of 
human nature, or violates the principles of justice ; to some of 
the bartered provinces their separate independence had been 
guaranteed ; while others were transferred to rulers who 
waited only for such a connexion to oppress them w ith in- 
tolerable servitude, and to drain every source of their 
prosperity, for the benefit of the sovereign territory: the 
disgust of the Belgians at their union was little less than that 
of the victims of Mezentius : the Milanese had an equal liorror 
of Austrian domination: the Saxons clung w’ith a more than 
filial affection to the memory of their excellent sovereign, and 
his paternal government: while the dc\oted Poles could not 
shut their eyes against the miserable fate impending over their 
heads: hence, in the veiy ground that was prepared for a 
harvest of all peaceful virtues, the seeds of dissension w'erc 
plentifully scattered ; nor did a long period clajisc before these 
became manifest It was bojicd however that policy might 
acquire a higher sanction than mere diplomacy could lend : 
religion therefore was called in to its aid ; a holy alliance was 
contemplated, over which, when it assembled, the false 
principles already introduc^ into the system threw,, a dark 
shade of suspicion, and rendered it a by-w'ord among nations : 
whether any sinister views or ambitious motives lay concealed 
in the background at its formation it is difficult to discover ; 
for many obstacles stood in the way of its beneficial operation, 
owing to the defective nature and imperfect knowledge of 
popular rights on the continent : probably, its founder, Alex- 
ander, was sincere; and his mcmoiy suffers from the merciless 
disposition of his successor ; the treaty of Vienna however has 

® Beeren, vol. ii. p. 433. 
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generally turned out a dead letter, or has only been active 
when it could be rendered an instrument of oppression. How 
long have the Prussian people been left without a constitution, 
and subjected to the severest militarj’ code in Europe 1 how 
have the prisons of Austria echoed with the groans of thousands 
distinguished by rank, talent, or patriotism ; and who, daring 
even to dream of independence, maj* have given utterance to 
their sleeping thoughts 1 How soon was Poland deprived of 
her diet ; while that of Hungaiy was shorn of its influence 
and popular attributes ! Switzerland was soon frightened out 
of her independence ; and the armies of three mighty potentates 
were drawn round the little city of Cracow ; because, relying 
on the faith of treaties, and refusing to follow the base example 
of Prussia, it refused to violate the laws of hos|)itality, by 
giving up to the insatiable ra^c of Nicholas a few intrepid 
Poles who claimed its protection. The law of nations has, 
from the earliest times, accorded an asj'lum in a foreign land 
to the stranger prosecuted for noliticid offences in his own ; 
and it has been reserved for the three powers of Austria, 
Bussia, and Prussia, infamously to seek its infraction, in order 
tliat the blood-stained Nicholas may glut his vengeance to the 
full. Thousands of the WTCtched Poles have fallen in the 
field ; thousands arc lingering in the deserts of Siberia ; 
thousands have perished under tortures mental and corporeal ; 
yet the vengeance of the autocrat is not satisfied so Austria 
and Prussia consent to become panders for its gratification, by 
the open violation of a solemn treaty made and ratified at the 
congress of Vienna 1 

In the mean time, while tlie pomp of European diplomacy 
was there collected, and every day saw some new experiment 
of power, in the mutilation of monarchies and the transfer of 
allegiance, intelligence arrived, that the prisoner of Elba had 
escaped, and was already seated on the throne of Louis Ze 
Desire. The explosion of a mine could scarcely have been 
more startling to the neaotiators : ‘ the grand charlatan has 
outwitted the little ones,’ exclaimed the udtty and sarcastic 
diplomatist of France: but it happened that he out-tricked 
himself at the same time; for had he ■waited only a few 
months longer, not only would the congress have been 
dissolved, but its troops would have been disbanded. 

r Lately this imperial autocrat has taken up the weapons of 
religious persecution against both Jews and Christians ; bidding 
fair to rival, it not excel, the worst of Komon emperors in that 
line. 
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Europe once more put on her panoply; and England, 
^vithout tnistlng merely to subsidies, or the faith of foreign 
courts, boldly took that load in the contest uhich became 
her rank, her interest in the event, and her established supe- 
riority in arms. 

Though the terms of the peace had been studiousi}' calculated 
to recommend it to the French, no concessions were of much 
avail uith the mass of that people : after the recollection of 
their escape from the horrors of unsuccessful war, and the eon- 
sequent invasion of their territories, had subsided, they became 
disposed to murmur at the contraction of their boundaries, and 
to eonqilain that Belgium at least had not remained vith them : 
but this was only a slight gricr-ance compared with the wounds 
inflicted on their sense of honor, as it was called ; or rather, 
on that vanity which arises from military asccndcni^ and 
national a^randisement : discontent on this score passed from 
the ranks 'of the army into diflerent classes of society ; while 
various other sources of dissatisfaction and of embarrassment 
arose from restraint necessarily placed on the liberty of the 

C ; from occasional deviations from the national charter ; 

apprehensions naturally entertained, lest the crown and 
church lands, alienated during the revolution, should now be 
resumed ; from the claims and conduct of returning emigrants : 
from the bigotry of priests; and from that enormous defalcation 
of the finances, which, in the tw'o years of 1812 and 1813 
alone, equalled the sum of £13,000,000 sterling ; but which 
had been studiously kept out of public view bj^ Napoleon : 
thus split into parties, vexed with nameless jealousies, receiving 
a master from the hands of conquerors, never hearing the 
names of public liberty or limited monarchy from the restored 
government, and, above all, imbued with n spirit that revolted 
from the sacred tics of morality and religion, France became 
full of inflammable materials ; nor was a torch long wanting 
to light them up into a flame. 

For some time, Napoleon had felt irritated and discontented 
in his exile. The most serious political blunders had been 
committed with respect to the fallen emperor : ‘ to extinguish 
* his ambition,’ says an eloquent writer, ' he had been suffered 
to retain the imperial tide ; to destroy his connexion with the 
French military, he was permitted to retain his flag, his staff, 
and a portion of his guard ; to prevent the possibility of his 
renewing disturbances in France or Italy, he W’os fixed on an 
island almost within sight of both ; while the consequences 
were foreseen by all mankind, except the emperors, the 
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i]i]i1otnatists, and tlic nourl)on«.'3 At this particular time, lie 
licciimc subject to great pceiiniary inconveniences, from 
]i1nnging into expen«cs without weighing the ainoiint of liis 
resources; and tiicse evils were much heightened by the 
ciil))ablc neglect of the French goveminent, which had not 
paid an}’ portion of the yearly income secured to him by 
treaty : thus harasscil, and tormented b}' the restlessness of 
:i mind ini]iatient of restraint, he gave vent to cxjircssions 
which excited suspicion ; and it is said, that not only a plan 
was in agitation for removing him from his island throne, and 
transferring him to a securer place of confmcnicnt ; but that 
the design transpired, and reaehcil tlic cars of Napoleon him- 
self. I laving found means therefore to elude the vigilance of 
sir Neil Campbell, appointed by a very loose kind of com- 
mission to watch his niovcnients, he emtiarkcil, with his 400 
guards, 100 Polish lancers, and about 200 Italian adventurers, 
on board his brig ; being accompanied by three other vessels 
that were aceidoutally in the harbor of Porto Ferrajo. After 
escaping ilctcctiou by several French men of war, as well as 
the imrsuit of sir Neil Campbell, the illustrious adventurer 
landed in the evening of the first of jMarch near Frejus ; where 
he hud formerly embarked both for Egypt and for Elba: 
having bivouacked on the shore until tfic moon arose, he 
advanced at the head of his little band, and was received with 
enthusiasm by the petisantry : at Grenoble, where gener.d 
IMarehand commanded, n part of the giirrison was drawn ovit 
to ojiposc his progress ; the muskets of the soldiers were even 
pointed ag.iinst him and his followers ; when Napoleon, 
advancing with intrepid step, and asking, ‘ Who desired to 
slay him ? for now was the time I’ was answered by the old 
cry of l'7ec VKmpcreiirl IMarchand, faithful to his trust, 
ordered the garrison to arms, and the artillery on the ramparts 
to be charged ; but the gunners put in the shot before the 
Ijovvdcr ; while Labcdoyerc, colonel of the seventh regiment, 
inarched out at the head of his corps with drums beating, and 
jircccdcd by his regimental eagles, to salute and join the 
emperor : this impulse decided tlie conduct of the anuy and 
the success of the invasion. Tlie startling news had now 
reached Paris : Louis XVIII. proclaimed Napoleon a traitor, 
and set a price on the head of one who derided the idle 
menace: he then proposed Soiilt for the command of the 
army, which was to cut off' the invader’s march from Lyons ; 
but that captain prudently declined the honor, satisfied himself 
Crolcy, Life of George IV. p. 437. 
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l»y laufrliins nt JfnjKih-on’s ti'incrity, niifl |>nijio c<l in iii' >!■ ..il 
tlic iiii|iti1itir and im[»oIiinii<. Xcy, wlni. iii llii' jiriilc of rffwni 
fiivor, bo-i'tod tiiat ‘iienmild firiiiir lurk tho tVir-ir.m iti iin 
iron X.njKiI»-<in liriwf«pr clin'(J«*<l IliTfririd In viitr a 

letter in till* in.ir-Iml, in wliidi In* tlin-u on liiiii tlio n*>{Kiii'.i' 
liiiily nf nil the lilnoi! that iiiiirlit Iv .‘•Ind; and Ni'» ini- 
iiuilmti’ly joiiu'il hi*: ■-tandani. That tin* Hourlwin'S nii'.’lil not 
njiiK'ar uaiitinp' to their imii came, Mnn*-it*r. tiilh llie iliike uf 
Orleans 5rl out touanl Lyiin« ; the duke d’AnroiilLine. 
rejiaired to Ni'-nu*' ; and the due de IVrri iiatm'd pener.d 
of tilt* army a|i|Kiint(‘<l to defend the eiijiiial. h.itiiip under Inin 
niar'hal Mao liiiinid: the lepidiitoe Ixnly. Aiilii tn.iny of tin* 
nnhility, deelared for the ro\al eaii'e; and the niini'ler' of 
foreipti iKwer**, n*~Hlciit nl'l’ari', hadened to ao-iin* hi* 
inaje-ly of foR'ipn hUjtjmrt. An addre«, on llie eiphtli of 
march, mso is'iieil hy Nmlt, then luinUter of w.ir, denmmein:: 
lIonaiMrlc as a tniitor, and cthortintr the '•ohhers * to ndly 
round tin* h.iniier of the Iilic<, tinder the worthy In ir of the 
pre.il lUnry hut the ktnp fm*\\ nne.i-y at the defeat of all 
lti<>vtar niiiu<-tcr”*« jilans and di*iiii**ed linn witli a letter full of 
coiiijilitiient and royal eotifidenci* : after the lap«e <if two 
tnotiili' from SouUV addn'-'shcwai announettl in tin* Momteur 
a« major-p'ener.d of X.i|mleoir.s em{nre.nnd parent d n« a jiecrl 
In the mean lime, the emperor had i«Mitd liie der^('e^ from 
Lyon«, re-oindinir all that had l>i*cn tiowe m hU nhs’iiee, imd 
w'.is ndtancinp towarti the c:i|iit.al: n» a lii'-t re*ourct*, Ix)ui< 
ooiitokixl a luuncil, on the e\ehtoenth of March; when the 
iiinr.-lial-i, and otiicr uflieers prefeiit, pave their npinioa that 
no ofleetual re.-i't.inee could be made; thotipli they were fo 
waniily coiitradieted by the royali«l inililc-s tliat tlie kinp wa* 
ohiiped linftily to break up the n'>'etiibly : tlie que-tinn how- 
ever was iiflnii braiiplit to an i-«tie; fur the two nriniec ap- 
])roiiclicd each other at Mcluii : that of the kinp, under the 
coiniiianil of marchnl Maciloitahl, heinp dniwii up, on tlie 
tvvontielh, in three lines, to stop the iittatlcrs. There was for 
It loop lime n pause of intense anxiety: at lenpth, alwnl noon, 
the sound of pallopiiip steeds was heard ; an open carriage 
appeared, cscorlcd hy n few troopers, and drawn hy four 
horses at full speed : it siiddeni}' stopped ; and Nnpnieun, in 
his prey coat, leaning from the vehicle, plunged into the ranks 
w'liieli had been ioniicd to oppose liiiii : tlic/i arose tbc general 
shout of I'ire I'Evipcreurl and no farther obslnclc existed 
between himself anti that capital, which for it brief space he 
was destined again to occupy as sovereign. 
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The unlmppy monarch, anticipating this defection of his 
army, had departed from Paris, and was followed bj' the loyal 
Macdonald, tlic Inst marshal who quitted the emperor, the 
first who devoted himself to the king: proceeding on the way 
to Lille, Louis ])nsscd through Ablievillc and other garrison 
towns, where the soldiers received him with a sullen kind of 
respect : at Lille he hoped to make a stand ; but marshal 
Mortier, one among the few found faithful, being uwarc of the 
state of the garrison, urged him to proceed ; when he departed 
to Ostend, and subsequently to Ghent. In the mean time, 
the revolution had fidl play in the capital ; where Lavallettc, 
one of Napoleon’s ancient aidcs-dc-cami), having assumed 
the management of the post-office, was enabled to intercept the 
royal proclamations, and announce to every department the 
emperor’s restoration : the white flag, which floated over the 
Tuillcrics, was now taken down, and replaced by the tricolored 
banner ; and when Napoleon, after his uninterrupted triutn])hal 
march, arrived late in the evening, he was welcomed b 3 ' such 
crowds pressing round him, that his oflicers were obliged to 
sup|)ort him in their arms up the grand staircase ; and thence 
into the royal apartments, where he listened to the joyous 
acclamations of the multitude. 

As already has been obscn'cd, the congress was sitting when 
these remarkable incidents burst on the world; it became 
necessary' therefore for that body to express its sentiments 
on so extraordinary an occasion: accordingly', a declaration 
appeared on the thirtecntli of March, asserting that Napoleon 
Bonaparte had dcstroy'cd the only legal title on which his ex- 
istence depended; and that for the future there could be 
neither peace nor truce with one who, having placed himself 
without the pale of civil and social relations, had rendered 
himself liable to public vengeance : desiring therefore to main- 
tain intire the treaty of Paris, and the dis])ositions n hich that 
treaty sanctioned, they' expressed a resolution to provide 
against every' attempt which might threaten to rcplungc the 
world into the disorders of revolution. 

All Europe now rang with preparations for war: on the 
twenty-fifth of March, a treaty was formed between Great 
Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, to maintain and enforce 
the above-mentioned resolution ; each of the contracting parties 
agreeing to keep constantly in the field 150,000 men; and 
enga^ng, among many other stipulations, not to lay down 
their arms but by common consent. The usurper did not 
hesitate to declare his ready acquiescence in the treaty of 
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Foris, ami to cxpn*-*'!, in a Idler to caci» of the allied monarchs 
a^^i!i^l to iimkc peace on its jtrincipics: no answer however 
was rdtinitsl ; for the decision of tlie corifMlcmtes Iiai! l»eeti 
already taken : lindinp iherefnre that noihincr rould be piini'd 
by negotiation, NnjMjleon Ijs'Cstme Fcnsiblc Ibnl the grand 
l»oint at iss\je eouUl only be iletemiimsl o>» the (ii-hl of battle ; 
ennsc(jiienily, lie cndeavorwl in goml earnest to conciliate the 
rVencIi peojile; publishing a list of his own grievances to 
jiistilv* the Fleji lie had taken, and esjveeinily insisting on his 
restoration to the throne by the voice of the nation. On the 
first of .lime he held the’iLssoinhly of the Chnm tie Mai. to 
present Ids new cnnsliliition to flic jieojde, and to tlistriliiite 
among Ids regiments the eagles itiider which thej* were no 
longer de<iine<l to conaner. Hating next siiniinoned the 
ehamticrs, he discartlctl till pretensions to absolute power, and 
professed himself a friend to eoiisiitutional liberty : he remarked 
Umt there was little csiiisc to provide against ifie intoxictitions 
of triumph, when they vvero about to ronlend for existence; 
and having stutwl the crisis to bo imminent, be cautioned them 
to avoid the rantluct of (he Unman iieople in the latter stages 
of tlic ciiipin!, who engaged ficreely in abstnid di«cii'sions 
while the common cnciiij* was battering the gales of iho 
capital : then departing ‘to measure himself with Wellington,’ 
ho left them engaged in the task of idtcring and modifying 
this new cwle of laws. The defeat and min of the king of 
^'^uplet alxiiit this lime wa^ a disenuroging event to Napoleon: 
jHurat, against whose tenure of the crown old I'ertlinnnd c.x- 
claiincd vehemently, had never l>ecn iirknovvlegcd king ; and 
being apprehensive, not without reason, that the congress of 
Vienna meditated Ids dctlironcmcnt, he suddenly attacked the 
Austrians, and proclaimed imiepciidenco to Italy: but the 
Italian jiatriots had not sufficient confidence in ids eburnder 
and pretensions to answer his invocation; while the Neapoli- 
tan nibble was little qualified to contend witli the legions of 
Austria : after some slight .euccc«s«*s, therefore, he was routed 
in two engagements, and escaped to France, n disguised and 
miserable fugitive', bis rash conduct in the present instance 
being us unfortunate for UonajKirte as Ids base desertion had 
been in the preceding year. Napoleon's only clmncc of peneo 
lay in the interest which he might excite in the mind of the 
Austrian emperor; but this was now wholly cut off; for, 
‘ how c.nn I treat with him,’ said Francis, when he excites Ids 
brothcr-in-Iavv to attack mo in Italy ?’ 

The sensation created in England by Bonaparte's resumption 
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of the French throne, though strong, was hardly equal to the 
singular importance of that event: the period was one of 
tumultuary discontent throughout the realm ; and the week in 
trhich tliis news arrived from France was signalised by the 
most alarming riots that had distinguished the metropolis for 
many years. Bread being the chief article of dail}' sustenance, 
its supply at a moderate price is necessarily an object of gene- 
ral desire, and the people expected that the return of peace 
would gratify their wishes in this respect : but the lords and 
occupiers of land, unwilling to relinquish the high prices which 
com had for some years home, and having a strong pretext in 
the heavy burdens left on them, above all other classes, to 
support, were clamorous for a prohibitory duty on foreign 
grain : the subject had been discussed in the preceding session ; 
and tlie result was an act which allowed exportation without 
duty or bounty ; but a bill for regulating innjortation was re- 
jected, with a view to further inquiry. Mr. Frederic Robinson 
now revived that scheme which suited the views of corn- 
growers, by proposing that no wheat should be imported, 
while the price of a quarter remained under eighty shillings 
in the united kingdom ; but that it might be introduced 
from the British territories in North America, when the 

J )rice was so low as sixty-seven shillings; and he argued 
or the necessity of altering tlic laws on this subject, from 
the serious injury to which the agricultural interest, that 
great support of the country, would othenvise be liable: 
it was highly impolitic, he said, to depend on foreign 

3 lies, which might fail us at the time of the greatest 
; and the best encouragement ought to be given to the 
production of such a stock of com as would preclude the 
necessity of importation. 

His proposition was strongly resisted by Mr. Baring, who 
alleged that the practice of importation had not checked, but 
was rather calculated to advance, the progress of agriculture ; 
that the accommodation of general consumers ought to be more 
anxiously consulted than the exclusive interests of the culti- 
vators of land ; and that the suggested standard was improperly 
calculated on the supposed continuance of the present expenses 
of the latter class. !wumerous petitions from the manufacturing 
and commercial towns were presented against any alteration of 
the laws respecting com ; and from that period to the present 
this question has been a constant source of clamor and discon- 
tent. Notwithstanding the indications of popular feeling, a 
bill was introduced, after warm preliminary debates, for the 
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(rratiflcntiori of Innd holders; nml it«a< supported in its jiro- 
press hy niii|ilo m.-ijoritics, \thilc the cotiMimors of hrc.id 
hccamo infiirintod at the ]iro«|)oct of liipli prices and stanatiun. 
Muilitndrs, chiefly from Spitalflehls, hloekinp up the avinue*. 
to botli houses of parliament, so inciiltnl and niattreat(>d 
obnoviniis memiKirs, that it ticcaine necc««an’ to rail out the 
military in aid of the ci\U power: several lum'cs heIon>_'ins to 
supporters of tliis liilt were attacked hy the mnl>; those of 
Mr. Rohiiisuii and lonl Eldon were particularly exj)o=ed to 
wanton havoc ; the family of the latter l>oing ohiiped to fly for 
Fcfiicent nicht to the llritish Jlticcum: a nmewai of these 
ontnigos occ:LMonc<l the death of two inditidunis, who, thoiipli 
not enpiped in the riot, were unfortunately shot from one of 
the wiiulows, hy soldiers stationed within. When the hill 
passed throtiph* hath houses, the eonxinition of Ixittdon 
addressed the repent, liopinp that he would withhold hi< royal 
assent from a measure which was pencnilly tlisaj»pro\ed of by 
the nation; hat it scarcely could lie expected tiuit licwoulll 
reject a plan wliich Ids ministers promoted, and wldrh n large 
luaiority of each house had deliherately sanctioticii. 

'J’hc commotion llius excited was arrested, nitiier titan 
allayed, bv the sudden cicnt which iipiin comprondsed the 
peace of Euro|K! : that the csca|Mi and restoration of Nuiiolcon 
w'ould rekindle the flames of war who indeed could iloubt ? 
Such a doclaratlon ns inipht have been expected had already 
cnuinatcd from the congress; and the treaty of Chaumont wius 
rendered still more oblipatoij' on the confedorated princes by 
its renewed at Vienna: preparations for executing its tneiinccs 
were instantly prosccutctl with real and alacrity in lids country ; 
while the regent sent u message to both lioiises ; in w lileh he 
stated, that, relying on the support of ])arlinmcnt, he had 
given orders for tlic nn^entntiou of life land and naval forces: 
the necessity for war, Mwever, was not at this time insisted 
on ; though the cabinet had undoubtedly rcsofe cd on hostili- 
ties, by nrcvioiisly sending instructions ibr the signature of a 
treaty wliich breathed a warlike spirit. The address of tlio 
peers passed without a division ; but, in the house of cominoiis, 
nlr. Whitbread moved an amendment, expressly rceoiiinicnding 
the preservation of pence : he regarded the address ns covertly 
pledging the house to war ; but Mr. Ponsonby construed it ns 
expressing no such pledge: thus opposition was divided, and 
the amendment rejoeted by a majority of two liundrcd and 
twenty votes against thirty-seven. The supposed ncgligcnco 
of ministers, in suflering the escape of one whom they had 
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branded ns the oppressor of Europe, formed a subject of 
pointed animadrersion ; and it -was fairly contended, that, if 
the allies thought him so dangerous an enemy to the civilised 
world, they ought to have secured his person, when they bad 
it in tlicir power : yet they had made a very improper choice 
of a residence; Irom which their own want of vigilance 
tempted him to emigrate. 

A vehement attack also was at this time made on the 
imperfections of the American treaty. Mr. Ponsonby censured 
the negligence of the plenipotentiaries, not only for their long 
delay in adjusting the treaty, but for the indefinite postpone- 
ment of the most important objects of discussion. Peace, he 
said, was highly desirable ; but if it did not promise to be per- 
manent, blame must attach itself to the negotiators, or to the 
statesmen by whom they were employed ; because it was the 
true interest of both nations to remove all grounds of dispute. 
Mr. Goulburn, who, with the assistance of lord Gambier and 
Dr. Adams, had managed the treaty on the part of Great 
Britain, denied that this alleged delay was impolitic or unne- 
cessary ; since it was the duty of himself and his colleagues to 
proceed with caution, and to secure by discussion and c.vpos- 
tulation the most favorable terms. The American negotiators, 
he observed, had been ordered to decline a definitive adjustment, 
unless the claim of impressment should bo relinquished, and 
the rights of neutrals explicitly ncknowlcged : but to prevent 
a continuance of the war, they at length agreed to waive those 
points. Mr, Baring, dissatisfied with this vindication of the 
treaty, ‘severely condemned the whole process, and its very 
imperfect result; but his and other animadversions, could 
procure no more than thirty-seven votes for an amendment in 
an unreformed house of commons ; while an addz'css of thanks 
was supported by 128, In the upper house, when the treaty 
had been severely arraigned by lord Wellesley, and feebly 
defended by carl Bathurst, eighty-three votes were procured 
for an address, against a minority of thirty. 

An important act was passra in the beginning of this 
session, for extending the trial by jury, in civil causes, to 
Scotland. Its provisions differed in several particulars from 
those of English law ; and the granting such a trial was made 
optional, in each case, with the judges : but hopes were enter- 
tained that at no distant period a farther extension of the 
principle would be allowed ; especially as the present measure 
was favorably received by the Scotch. A bill also passed for 
continuing the restriction of <ash payments by the bank of 
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England, till the fifth of July, 1816; a motion for inquiry 
having been previously negatived. 

On the twenty-second of May the final question of war was 
brought before parliament in a message from the throne : it 
was debated next day by the lords ; when carl Grey in a pow- 
erful speech strongly urged the necessity of a pacific policy 
for this country, vhile lord Grenville supported the warlike 
views of administration ; on the twenty-fifth it was discussed 
in the lower house; where Mr. Grattan, with a vehement and 
eloquent indignation, declaiming against the despoiler of 
Europe, advocated the most energetic measures to hurl him 
from the throne which he had usurped. The renewal of war, 
however, demanded large supplies ; and such were granted, as 
stand an unparalleled instance of national power in the annals 
of the world. Will posterity believe, that, after the exhaustion 
consequent on so protracted a contest, this nation was able in 
one year to raise the enormous sum of £90,000,000 sterling 
for the public service ? Yes : for in the future development 
of British resources, it is probable that posterity will be ena- 
bled to double that sum, if requisite. Our allies were able to 
furnish men in abundance; but their pecuniary means were 
inadequate to the present exi^cy: £9,000,000 therefore 
were allowed, under the head of foreign disbursements ; Eng- 
land paj’ing eighteen pounds for each foot soldier, and thirty 
pounds for each horseman, to make up the deficiency of her 
contingent settled by the treaty of Chaumont: more than 
£39,000,000 were still required for the expenses of her own 
army establishment, beside a sum nearly amounting to 
£6,500,000 for the ordnancQ department; while, to make 
assurance doubly sure, the navy was kept up in all its prowess, 
at an expense of £18,644,2001 The unjust and inquisitorial 
income tax, which minbters had abandoned to popular indig- 
nation, was continued as an indispensable part of the financial 
system in time of war ; but the loan system now reached its 
acme; for the whole sum so raised this year amounted to 
- £42,000,000. A message from the regent on the twenty- 
seventh of June announced the marriage of the duke of Cum- 
berland with the widow of the prince of Salms ; and a motion 
was made in the commons for an addition to that royal person’s 
income ; but as it appeared that the queen had expressed a 
strong objection to this union, the grant tras negatived by 126 
votes against 125 : the escape of lord Cochrane from the king’s 
Bench prison, his recapture, and subsequent liberation, would 
scarcely be worth notidng, were it not for the remarkable cir- 
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cumstancc, that, on this occasion, his single voice determined 
the above question, and relieved the speaker from the unplea- 
sant necessity of giving a casting vote on a question of consi- 
derable delicacy : parliament was prorogued on the eleventh of 
July by a speech from the throne. 

The close of the j-car 1814 had left the fortified frontier of 
Belgium, on the side of France, occupied by strong garrisons, 
chiefly composed of British troops, or of such as nere in 
British pay. From the commencement of the alarm excited by 
Napoleon’s return, reinforcements had been quickly and unre- 
mittingly sent from England ; while the duke of Wellington 
set out from Vienna to assume the command of the British and 
other troops dispersed throughout the Belgic provinces: in 
the latter part of Ma}', the Prussian army, under prince 
Bluchcr, arrived in the vicinity of Namur ; and frequent con- 
ferences respecting a plan of co-operation took place between 
these two generals : the Prussians, at the time when cmerations 
commenced, could bring about 110,000 men into the field ; but 
some of their remments were composed of raw recruits, drawn 
from provinces lately acquired : while many had et en served 
under the great eommander whom they came now to oppose : 
the disposable forces under TPellington scarcely amounted to 
80,000 ; of which about 30,000 were British, and 4000 well- 
tried German legionaries : the rest were Belgians, Dutch, and 
Hanoverians, with troops from Brunswick, Wurtemburg, and 
Nassau. The infantry were formed into ten divisions, and 
these again into two grand corps; one under the orders of the 
prince of Orange, who had his head-quarters at Brain le 
Compte, on the road from Mons to Brussels ; the other under 
lord Hill, with his head-quarters at Brussels; while the 
reserve of 10,000 men was placed under the gallant Pioton : 
the cavalry, berircen 12,000 and 15,000 strong, and probably 
superior to any force of the kind ever brought into the field, 
was posted, under lord Anglesea, about Grammont, on the 
British right : the magnificent train of artillery, under its able 
commander sir George Wood, consisted of 250 pieces; of 
which the grand pare was at Ghent. Quatre-Bras, on the 
road from Charleroi to Brussels, was appointed to be the 
general rall3’’ing point bj' tlie duke, Avith a A-iew to communi- 
cate with his allies. 

Blueher’s arm)', divided into four corps under generals 
Ziethen, Pirch, Thiclman, and Bulow, lined the banks of the 
Sambre and the Meuse from Charleroi to Liege : at Avhich 
latter place Bulow’s divirion was posted: Blucher him- 
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that the British army 'would make any forward movement 
until its intirc force was assembled ; the plan was excellent, 
had the allies been so far asunder, that either could have been 
forced to hg'ht before its assailants became c.\'f>oscd to the 
attack of the other ; but in the present case the French' were 
thrown between two large armies, distant only a day's march ; 
each having secure divciging lines of retreat on its own sup- 
plies and fortresses, and both having secure concentric lines of 
retreat also on fortresses, which not only left their comniu- 
nieations open, but enabled them, at any time, to unite their 
forces by a single march.9 

Having masked his movements and eoneentrated his troops 
with his usual skill and rapidit 3 ', on the very edge of the fron- 
tier, bj' the evening of the fourteenth, Napoleon crossed its 
lino at daybreak on the fifteenth, in three columns, directing 
thetn on Marchiennes-au-Pont, Charleroi, and Chatclct. Some 
severe skirmishing attended this hostile invasion ; for the 
Prussian general Ziethen, whose division was nearest to the 
foe, had received orders to dispute the ground; and these 
were stcadilj' and bravely^ executed, though not '\nthout con- 
siderable loss: Charleroi, however, was occupied by the 
French, who also crossed the Sambre at the other two points : 
the corps of Reille advanced to Gossclics, while Grouchy, with 
his cavalry, pushed Ziethen on Flcurus; against which place 
the centre and right wing of the army, with the imperial guard, 
under Napoleon in person, was directed ; in the mean time, 
Ney was ordered to lead the left wing, comprising eight divi- 
sions of infantry, and four of cavalry, against Quatre-Bras ; 
whence, after having overcome such opposition as might be 
offered by the Belgians and British, he was to push forward 
strong outposts on the road to Brussels. 

Some time elapsed before prince Blucher obtained any in- 
formation respecting the emperor’s movements in advance : on 
the morning ol' tlic day when he entered Charleroi, the 
Prussian forces were cantoned over an extent of thirty' leagues ; 
and it required two days to assemble them.>9 Intelligence of 
events arrived at Brussels about six o’clock in the evening ; but 
it was not explicit, and the duke of Wellington did not rely 
sufficiently on its authenticity to put his army in motion : when 
the enemy could choose any line of operations, a false move- 
ment on his part might be ruinous ; jireparatory' notice for the 
troops to assemble was immediately given : about eleven, how- 

9 See United Service Journal for 1834, part i. p. 475. 

>9 Memoirs relative to 1815 at St. Helena. 
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ever, more certain accounts reached his grace; who, with 
many other superior officers of our army, was at a grand ball 
given by the duchess of Richmond. Instantly orders were 
issued, that the garrison of Brussels, whicli ttos the nearest dis- 
posable force, should move to check the enemy : similar com- 
mands were given to the cavalry, artillery, and guards, quar- 
tered at Enghicn ; while other troops, cantoned at greater dis- 
tances, were directed to move up to their support. Two 
distinguished highland regiments, the forty-second and ninety- 
second, were among the first to muster, with alacrit}', to the 
sound of a well-known pibroch, called the * Camerons’ Gather- 
ing they formed part of the fifth division under Ficton, who 
had arrived that very evening at Brussels, and was still to be 
placed in the battle’s front : before daybreak on the sixteenth, 
all were on their march, full of confidence and courage, toward 
the scene of expected hostilities ; and about seven o^lock, the 
duke himself, who had waited to receive reports from some 
distant stations, left Brussels with a numerous staff. The 
same morning beheld Blucher’s troops entering into position 
along the heights of Bry : and. while Ney, with his leu wing, 
was advandng toward Quatre-Bras, Napoleon, leaving d’Erlon% 
division of 10,000 men near Marchiennes, to servo os a central 
support, marched with his main body against the Prussians ; 
but he was unable to concentrate his forces, so os to commence 
the attack, before three in the afternoon : the intire position of 
his opponents extending about four miles, was occupied by 
70,000 infantry, 9000 cavalry, and 252 pieces of artillery ; the 
forces of the assailants being nearly equal ; for the corps under 
Bulow had not yet arrived at the point of concentration from 
its distant cantonments between Liege and Hannut. The en- 
gagement commenced, on the side of the French, by a tremen- 
dous cannonade ; under cover of which, the third corps, com- 
manded by Yandamme, made a furious attack on the village of 
St. Amand, which was taken and retaken several times during 
the action : little more than one-half remaining in possession of 
the French after several hours of severe fighting : by degrees, 
the combat extended itself along the whole line of both armies, 
and Ligny became the scene of a desperate and prolonged con- 
test ; being attacked by the fourth corps under Ger^, sup- 
ported by the guards, with the sixth corps in reserve; while 
marshal Grouchy, with the cavalry of Pajol, advanced against 
the extreme left of the Prussians at Sambre. Ligny was 
assailed and 'defended with equal intrepidity, being taken and 
retaken six times, as each party was alternatdy reinforced from 
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masses of infantry disposed behind that part of the village 
which thej' respectively occupied : nothing could exceed the 
fury with which the troops of both nations fought ; for none 
ever entertained a more deeply-seated spirit of vengeance than 
that hich animated the French and Prussians at this period : 
a cannonade on both sides was kept up through the whole 
afternoon ; but in this species of warfare the Prussians sudered 
most, their mtisscs being exposed on the heights behind the 
villages; while those of the French were sheltered by the 
winding vallet’s of the lower ground. It was now seven 
o’clock : SOO pieces of artilleiy, daring four hours, had been 
dealing out destruction ; a fierce fire of sharp-shooters had been 
continually carried on along the whole course of the ravine 
between the two armies ; the villages literally had their streets 
choked up with slain ; but no very serious impression, no gene- 
ral onset, had been made on either side. Blueher waited for 
the arrival of Bulow or Wellington ; but for what Napoleon 
tarried it is difiicult to say ; necessity, however, at length im- 
pelled him forward ; for evening was now closing in ; Bulow 
was advancing; and the British, still in position at Quatre- 
Bras, were jomed every hour by reinforcements ; so that if tlie 
morning sun had found him engaged at Lign}', his doom had 
been scaled. D’Erlon’s division, therefore, was ordered up ; 
but before it arrived, the whole French guard, supported Ity a 
strong force of cuirassiers, was pushed through and round the 
village, with orders to attack the heights of Bry : promptly 
and boldly these were executed ; and as the Prussian reserves 
had been despatched to St. Amand, Blucher had no means of 
repelling the assault but by meeting it with his cavalry : 
placing himself, therefore, at the head of the sixth lancers, he 
led them to the charge in the most determined manner ; but all 
in vain : his troops were forced back in great disorder ; the 
French cavalry followed up their success; and the gallant old 
man narrowly escaped death, or what would ha\ c been to his 
noble spirit worse than death, captivity: Ijis.grcy charger, a 
gift of the prince regent of England, was struck by a cannon 
shot, and fell, just as the Prussian lancers turned away from 
their steel-clad foes. ‘ Now, Nostitz, I am lost !’ he exclaimed 
to his aide-de-camp, as he sank beneath the dying steed : his 
faithful friend, however, did not forsake him ; but with admi- 
rable presence of mind threw a military cloak over the fallen 
chief, while their impetuous enemies rushed on without noticing 
the group. Before count Nostitz could extricate his com- 
mander, the French cuirassiers were driven hack over the field, 
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anil tlic w hole broken route again pa«scd by them : but the 
euiiiit had seized the bridle of a soldier’s horse, and, u ith the 
assistance of its riilcr, he placed the marshal on it. and con- 
veyed liim out of danger: he had, however, scarccl3’ cdccted 
this, before the enemy advanced again in full force against the 
central point of the' long-disputra ]) 03 ition on the heights 
behind Lign}'. This bold attempt was made with great intre- 
jiidity; eight battalions of the imperial piard, su|>])oited by’ 
four squadrons of ca\ alrj’, two rcfduients of enirassiers, all the 
reserves of the fourth corps, and a formidable artillery, tra- 
versed the village of Ligny’, and mshed into the ravine which 
separates it from the heights : these they’ began to ascend in 
face of a constant fire of grape and musketry ; but nothing 
could cheek their impetuosity ; and a dreadful camairo look 
place when the grenadiers of the guard attacked the Prussian 
squares at the point of the bayonet : for a considerable time tlio 
havoc continued with equal fury’ on both sides ; until the 
Prussian cavalry was driven back, and a division of French 
infantry’, favored by the darkness, made a circuit of the v illage 
unporccived, and took the main body of their opponents in the 
rear. Tliough surprised by’ this movement, the Prussians did 
not sufibr themselves to be disconcerted : formed into masses, 
they coolly resisted every’ attack of cavalry, and preserved 
their line unbroken ; but having no reserve at hand to restore 
the battle, and unable much longer to sustain repeated assaults 
of superior numbers, Blucher prudently determined on a 
retreat, for the jiurpose of joining his fourth corps : he accord- 
ingly directed his centre and right wing to fall back on Tilly ; 
and this movement was executed in such a firm, unbroken 
array, as deterred the enemy from pursuing him beyond tlie 
abandoned heights. 

An unsuccessful attempt indeed was made by Yandamme to 
occupy tiie attention of the right wing at St Amand, fill the 
retreat of the centre would have left it exjmsed to the danger 
of being surrounded : but Ziethen was too vigilant ; and when 
the centre receded, be fell badi also, so as to preserve bis com- 
munication with it. The village of Biy was retained by the 
Prussians during the night; and Thiclman, who had main- 
tained himself in Sombref against all the efforts of Grouchy, 
did not quit it till daybreak ; when he slowly retired with his 
third corps on Gcmbloux, where Bulovv had arrived. Napo- 
leon at first thought that the Prussians would endeavor to 
rally in the vimnity of Namur ; but he soon found that Blucher 
had more judiciously retired on Wavre, in a line parallel with 

EXG. ' xvr. T 
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the retreat whieh he conjectured the duke of Wellington -would 
have to make from Quatre-Bras ; thus preventing what the 
French vainly’ anticipated, a separation of the allied armies. 
Such was the battle of Ligny, in which the Prussians, as their 
brave commander observed, ‘lost tlie field, but not their honor:’ 
the measure of advantage, however, w'hich Bonaparte derived 
from this success, -was grcatl}' limited b3'thc unfavorable result 
of Ncy’s action on the left. 

Here, says an intelligent observer, we come to the first 
accusation preferred against that intrepid marshal bj' Napo- 
leon, who chaises him with havinsr lost man}' hours of valuable 
time, b}' delaying the attack on Quatre-Bras till three o’clock 
in the afternoon ; though the emperor himself, whose arm}' 
had a sliorter distance to march, only began that on Ligny 
at the same hour. Nej' was at Gossclics on the c^ cning of 
the fifteenth, and his light troops had advanced to Frasnes: 
in marching on Quatre-Bras nc.Kt morning, it is said, he had’ 
only eight miles to go : he was opposetl bj' a few of the 
Nassau light infantry, insufficient to retard his column for an 
instant ; and yet he reached the point of destination, only 
a short time before Picton’s division and the duke of Bruns- 
wick’s corps came up, after a march of twentj'-six miles, from 
Brussels. ‘ If,’ it is observed in reply, ‘ we suppose that the 
Frcncli corps wore all assembled, closed up, and read}' to act, 
as implied by Napoleon, it would be difficult to account for 
this delay ; but Exccimans, with some troops of the left wing, 
was still on the right bank of the Sambro on the morning of 
the sixteenth ; much nearer, certainly, to the scene of action 
than the British, but not exactly at liand.’ii Excuse also is 
made for the marshal on account of the badness of tlic road 
along w hich his column was directed, and the difficulty thence 
occasioned to so large a force of all arms ; while the British 
were, unfortunately for themselves, almost wholly unincum- 
bercd w ilh artillery or cavalry : so various, however, ami con- 
flicting are the accounts which ascribe errors and confusion 
to Ney, and to Napoleon himself, on this occasion, that our 
limits oblige us to pass- them over, and confine ourselves to 
a detail of the actions that really took place. 

On the sixteenth, as already has been mentioned, the left 
•wing of the French army commenced its march toward 
Quatre-Bras, encountering and driving before them some 
Belgian troops; but the ^lant prince of Orange, who had 
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Tcccived his military education under the great duke, advanc- 
ing to the support of his ad%'anccd posts, reinforced them so 
as to keep tlic enemy in check ; for it was of the utmost im- 
portance to maintain the position of Qiiatre-Bras, where the 
high road from Charleroi to Brussels was intersected by 
another, which formed a communication with the Prussian 
line at St. Amand. The laigc wood of Bossu skirted the 
Brussels road, on the right of the British ; and a deep hollow' 
wa3' ran in front along the edge of this wood, between which 
and the Frcncli jiosition were several fields of rye grown to 
its full height : in such a atuation, it became a prindpal 
object with the enemy to secure the wood, and witli the 
prince of Orange to defend it; hut notwithstanding all his 
esertions, the Belgians gave way, and a considerable French 
force occupied the disputed post. At this critical moment, 
Picton’s division, the duke of Brunswick’s corps, and shortly 
afterwards a division of guards from Enghicn, came up, and 
entered into action ; though every efibrt w’as used, and too fre- 
(piently with success, to prevent our regiments from forming 
into line or square. ‘ What soldiers are those in the wood ?’ 
said Wellington. ‘ Beltons,’ answered the prince of Orange ; 
who had not yet learned the retreat of his troops from that 
important point. ‘ Belgians ! ’ sjud the duke, whose eagle eyo 
discerned wiiat had happened ; ‘ they arc French, and about 
to dcbouchc on the road: they must be instantly driven 
out :’t2 this difficult task was committed to general Afaitland, 
with the grenadiers of the g^iards ; who, after sustaining as 
they advanced, a destmetive fire from invisible foes, rushed 
on with ini|)ctuosity ; and having, by desperate efforts, suc- 
ceeded in expelling IhOT adversaries from the wood, never 
suffered them to penetrate it again during the rest of the day. 
Meantime the battle was equally fierce on every other point : 
Picton’s division, stationed near the large farm-house of 
Quatre-Bras, was exposed to a murderous fire, owing to an 
advantage which the French {losscsscd, of standing on a 
rising ground ; while our men, sunk to the shoulders among 
the tall rye, could not return their vollej's with equal preci- 
sion: they were next exposed, particularly the forty-second 
regiment, to an unexpec’^cd chaige of cavalry, whose approadi 
was concealed from them by the character of the g^und, 
intersected with hedges, and covered with heavy crops of lye : 
squares were rapidly formed ; but two companies of tlie high- 

!■ Paul’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, p. 103. 
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li'ii IciN iritfr<vn£r<I : nriil llu'ti, titniiy of tiio'r* Iir.nc Iimti 
Mciv fcu'ii .‘■Itininn:; Ii.ifk to lj:irk. in dt*'|ipiiilc‘ cDiiflicl witii 
till' : iirroiiiurni^ li(ir-.-iiii :i, iitnil thi'v More ;it ietiprih nit to 
M'jtljfiiit iiien-y. The third h.ilt.ilion of tiie IJov.'iK iiI'O 
liarlienhiily di'-iiiiL'iii-lml it-elf : heinir nniroed from Jlic 
l■l■ll::e of tlie llt'ili ili\i-ion, it c-linr|red iinri routed :i i riliiiiin of 
the eiieiiiy; tdOT wliieli. it foniied a .eqiiare to reeeiie liie 
eavidry ; timl tiion<rIi reoeatedlv eliarp-d by laiifiT' and 
euiM“ier', iiioer sniiered llie .‘•liL'lite-t iiiipri c-ion to he made 
on it- r.ink.-; liie imdi-niaycd {rallaiitry of the {rti.irdj «.•:<: the 
more reniiirkidde. O'? they were chiefly yoiint: ^nhli( r-, %ohm- 
teer-s from the militia, mIio had iiev«‘r been in .•letion heftire : 
and wlien tliey attaeketl the French in tlie wood, tliey Itad 
been nearly llfteeti hotirs on tlieir march, Mithont food. The 
tliirino eni'rjry of tiie French cavalry ‘■ciircely cntild he cn- 
cecded : Ney Inadid them in a peneral charpe, down tlio 
caii'eway leading towatti llniv-tds. with a dc5ipn of caitfnring 
two irnn«, by which it wax commandisi ; btit they were rc- 
ceivid with Vueh a pdlinp fire from our infantry, aided by 
flie.-e iiieees of tirtillery, that it could not he fti-hiirictl ; atid 
the whole road wac strewed with men ami horses: at tlii« 
muiiient, Fieinn, ridiiip up, onlenul lii« men to advance, for 
the enemy were pivinir way; then Icailinp them to tlic charpo, 
he drove Iii< adverj-arics fnun tlieir position witli preat lo«s; 
wliile their fnpitivc-, who e-eaped to the roar, sprcatl a pante 
even to Charleroi. The iietion however was far from beinp 
decided ; siiiee the Kritish had but few troops in a condition 
to pursue, tliomrh reinfoieeiuents were eoniinp fast up: as 
the-e arrived, Xey nl«o heeamc anvioits for additional foreos, 
ami -ent In proeoro the assistance of d’Krlon’s division { hut 
those troops had been previously onlered toward the emperor's 
army: as tlie affair of L’piiy however was deeiiled before 
they arrived at that ])o-ilinn, they coiinter-marclied toward 
Fra-nc.s, to sueeor Key: hut his battle nbo was then over, 
and the tillics were in (|uict possession of the field which they 
liad nobly won, without e:ivalry or artillery, apainst an enemy 
prcatly their superior in miiiiliers : thus d'Erlon's troops 
marched from flank to flank without firinp a musket dtirinp 
the whole day. It was calculated that about 35,000 men, 
includinp both sides, were killed or wounded in these two 
eiipapcmenfs : in that of Qnatre-Bras, tltc brave diiko of 
IJriiiisvvick fell at the lie.id of his corjts, and Piefon was 
wounded by a iniisket ball which broke two of his ribs, and 
otherwise severely injured him; this circumstance however 
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was not known at the Ume ; for, expecting that another baitlo 
w’os at hand, he divulged the secret to no one but an old con- 
fidential servant, with whose assistance lie bound up the 
wound ; and then, with a command over his feelings almost 
incredible, continued to {icrfomi liis arduous duties in the Held, 
until a fatal ball at Waterloo happily released him from his 
suifcrings.is The bulletins of the emperor now announced 
tivo victories of a brilliant description : ‘ Blucher,’ they said, 
' would be heard of no more ; and Wellington, confounded 
and amazed, was already vrithin the jaws of min yet Napo- 
leon hud been frustrated in his plan of contending with one 
army before it could be supported by the other: he hud 
been obliged to engage both, and had lost on one side as much 
us he had gained on the other. 

The night of the sixteeth was cold and wet ; but the ex- 
Imustcd troops slept soundly on tlie field of Quatre-Bras: 
toward daylight some slight skirmishing roused them to arms ; 
but no enemy was visitne, and they proceeded to pa^ tliat 
attention to their wounded wliicb the darkness had hitherto 
prevented. The defeat of the Prussians was not yet known, 
as an officer sent with that news to Wellington had been 
either killed or, captured on (he way : it was not till seven 
o’clock that this important information reached head-quarters ; 
and then it was reported that the Prussian army, united with 
Bubw’s division, was placed about six leagues in the rear of 
its former position ; ready to retreat on the river Dylc, in the 
neighborhood of Wavre. The British, Hushed with recent 
victory, and expecting evciy moment to be led to new 
triumphs, were now ordered to retreat for the purpose of re- 
gaining communication with their allies, and resuming the 
plan of co-operation arranged between the two commanders : 
our old peninsular campaigners knew how offen a retrograde 
movement had been a prelude to victory ; accordingly they 
bore this disappointment with greater equanimity than the 
younger, and especially the foreign troops, whose confidence 
was severely shaken by a retreat immediately following so 
severe an action as that of Quatre-Bras ; but the officei-s of 
these corps, who were mostly men of character and family, 
though they began to despair of the common cause, rallied 
the spirits of their troops, and set an example of gallant 
bearing which soon produced good effects : the most un- 
is See Lilb of Ficton, voL H. p. 363 ; where it is asserted that the 
wound which he received nt Quatre-Bras would inevitably have 
occasioned his death. 
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plra‘:ant <*irciim<;ljmpc tlint had occurred, wa<; the hoha\ioHr 
of M)inc Rclpians; who, from wearliip’ the .•■anio iiniroriii, in- 
jured for a time tlio reputation of the Dutch furcc*, anti re- 
minded our ])eninMi1ar» of that ‘ better part of valor,’ which 
they had seen so often dis]>layed by their Spanisit allies. 

With spirits t hit's varioiHly aHected by pa«t recollections 
anti passing CM'ut-s, tlic army coiinneneod it-s retrciit in three 
eohiiiins : the first, under lord Hill, procerdetl along the 
Nivelles road to Ilrainc-la-lendc ; the secontl, by the same 
roatl, to Ilalle ; aiitl the third, h}- the Charleroi roail, through 
Genapjip, directly on Mont St. Jean. It was about eleven 
o’clock when the first battalion of the rifles am! the second 
light battalion of the German legion, the last of the infantry, 
left the ground ; our riflemen, in pas«ing tliroueh a s])lcntlid 
body of "cavalry, not a man of whom they hatl seen during 
the battle, co’ultl not help indulging in some of their old 
peninsular jests about ‘ the followers of the army the cavalry 
Iiowcver jiroved ne.\t day, that they could well atone for their 
involuntary nb«cnec.>-‘ 

At nine o’clock, the duke of Wcllincrton had received a 
letter from Rltichcr, saying, that although defeated, he would 
bo ready to take tlie field ag.iin as soon as his troops had 
been supplied with broad and cartridges: the duke’s reply 
was, that lie would accept a battle at I^Iont St. Jean, in front 
of the wood of Soignios, if he could rely on the support of 
two Prussian diii.sions: the old marshal ' instantly promised 
that he would bring up his whole force; and on this assurance, 
the battle of Waterloo was fi.vcd. 

At linlf-])ast twelve o’clock, Napoleon learned the real state 
of afliiirs at Quatrc-Bnis : lie then deternuned to join Ncy 
with the main body of his army, leaving Grouclij- to follow 
the Prussians with *31,000 men; a number sc.irccly equal to 
Bulow’s division, which had not 3 'ct been in action. The 
British retreat was conducted with perfect order and rcgularitj' ; 
unmolested, except in one instanci* at Geiiappc, where a 
narrow' bridge over a branch of the D^-Ic can be npproacIic<l 
only tiu-ough a confined street ; here an assault was made on 
our rear by the advanced guard of the French cavalry’, con- 
sisting of lancers, supported bj' a great mass of cuirassiers 
and other troopers ; w'ho in fitni were attacked h^' our seventh 
hussars, with jiart of the eleventh and twciif^'-third regiments 
of light dragoons : the charges made hj' these troops twice 

« United Service Journal, p-irt ii. p. -130. 
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failed ; but the French, in attempting to follow up their suc- 
cess, were assailed by the life-guards, and driven back on the 
head of their ndvancitig column : the rain now began to de- 
scend in torrents, and continued while the troops took up their 
intended position in front of the forest of Soignics, which all 
did not reach before eight o’clock : it was still later before 
Napoleon arrived at the heights of La Belle Alliance ; and 
his army did not come up in full force till the morning of the 
eighteenth. 

Wellington, having made his dispositions for the night, 
established his head-quarters at a small inn in the village of 
Waterloo, about a mile in rear of his position : the army 
bivouacked on the summit of a gentle declivity mostly covered 
with standing com ; nhile the French occupied a ridge nearly 
opposite, and Napoleon’s head-quarters were at Planchenoit, a 
village in the rear also of his line. Thus arranged, both the 
commanders and their respeetive armies waited anxiously for 
the morn, which was to dedde the fate of the French empire : 
the night, as if the very elements intended to mock the 
approaching storm of human passions, was dreadfully tempestu- 
ous 5 while furious gusts of wind, heavy bursts of rain, vivid 
lightning, and echoing peals of thunder, occasioned many a 
heart to quail, which aftenvards stood unmoved the shock of 
mortal conflict. 

The dawn of the cvcr-memorahle eighteenth of June broke 
slowly and gloomily forth from heavy musses of watery clouds 
which overhung the horizon : the rain still descended ; and 
many began to think there would be no battle that day ; it 
gradually ceased however, as the morning advanced; and 
by nine o’clock the weather was clear enough to show the 
British legions in position to their exulting foe, whose chief 
could not suppress his satisfaction; but exclaimed, while he 
stretched out his arm with a motion as if to grasp his prey, 
'Jc les iiens done ces Angfofe.’t* The battle ground of 
"Waterloo is an open plain, with undulations ; one of the crests 
of vliich was occupied by the British position,JE while the 
French were similarlj’ posted on the opposite side of the valley, 
wliich varies from about 500 to 800 yards in breadth : through 
the plain, at right angles to both positions, runs the great road 
to Cliaricroi, which separated the right of the French, and the 

Paul’s Letters to bis Kinsfolk, p. 130. 

In the description of the British position, and many of the 
details of this linttle, use has been made of an excellent article in 
the United Sen’icc Journal aiicady alluded to. 
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left of the Britisli, from their respeetive armies: it is also 
traversed by a road Icadin" to Nivcllcs, which branches off 
at no great distance from Waterloo. To the left of the 
Charleroi road stood Picton’s division, supported by sir John 
Lambert’s brigade, posted close to the hamlet of iMont St. 
Jean; and in a hollow, n little farther to the left, was Pon- 
sonby’s brigade of heavy cavalry*; the extreme left being 
formed by two brigjulcs of light cavalry on the Wavre road 
under generals Vandelcur and sir Hussey Vivian. 

On the right of the Charleroi road rested the left of the 
third division under sir Charles Alton, with the household 
brigade of cavalry under lord Edward Somerset, and some 
Belgian troops in* n second line. To the right of the third 
division stood the first, under general Cook, composed intircly 
of British guards, and supported bj' a Ijody of Nassau troops; 
the light cavalry in their rear being the brigades of Dorcnbnrg 
and Arcntschild. To the right of Cook, our position took a 
sweep to the front, and then suddenly fell back to the right : 
the extreme right, composed of Dutch troops under general 
Chasse', rested on Brainc-ia-lcudc : the second British division, 
under sir Ilrnr}’- Clinton, and colonel Iilitchcirs brigades of 
the fourth division, occupying the intermediate space : in their 
rear were sir Colquhoun Grant’s brigade of cavalry, two squad- 
rons of Brunswick lancers, togetber with Brunswick infantry 
in second line : ahout 1 5,000 men were left at Halle, twelve 
miles <listancc, for the supposed purpose of protecting Brussels, 
in ease the enemy should succeed in turning the right of our 
army ; • and these remained stationarj’ the whole day. 

An old-fashioned country house, then called the Chfiteau 
Goinont, but now well known to fame as Hugomont,i7 was 
situated in the hollow, and fronting the junction of Cook and 
Clinton’s divisions: it had on one side a farm-yard, and on the 
other a large garden fenced bj' a brick wall ; the whole being 
encircled by an open copse of tall trees, growing on about 
three acres of ground. This station, to whicli our conimander- 
in-chief attached such importance that ho ordered it to be 
defended to the last man,i8 was occupied bj- the light com- 

>7 It acquired this nsime from the mistake of foreigners ; the 
natives laying a stress on the last syllable of Chateau, and pro- 
nouncing the first syllable of Goinont short. 

In fact it served as n kind of fortress to prevent the French 
left from advancing to tlie Kivellcs road, and cutting off general 
Clinton’s division irom our main body, so that on this brick building 
perhaps hung the fate of Europe. 
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panics of the goanis under lord Saltoun, one battalion of 
Nassau, and one of Brunswickers ; then hole commanded by 
colonel Macdonald of Glengarry, and afterwards by colonel 
Home : these were supported by the second brigade of guards, 
under major-general Byng, placed on a rising ground m the 
rear, so as to presen'c a power of rdnforcing the garrison. In 
front of Picton’s right and Alten's left, about half-way across 
the valley, was a little farm-house called Ia Ilayc Saintc, 
occupied by the second light battalion of the German legion ; 
and two hamlets in front of the extreme left, called La Hayo 
and Papcllote, were held by some Belgian troops under the 
voung prince of Saxe Weimar. Two villages, called Tor la 
Ilaye and Gierke Braine, situated on defiles in the rear of our 
left and right wings respectively, bring also occupied, opposed 
great difficulties to any attempts which the enemy might make 
to turn our flanks : aloni- nearly the whole extent of the British 
front was a gentle declivity, which formed in most places an 
excellent glacis ; and behind the whole position was the forest 
ofSoignics, traversed by a broad road to Brussels, with various 
others branching into it; being free from underwood, and everj'- 
where passable for men and horses, it secured an c.xcellent re- 
treat for our army in case of any serious reverse : and those 
who thought othentisc, foi^t the affair at Quatre-Bras, where 
not all the eflbrts of doulne numbers could drive the British 
guards out of the wood of Bossu. Twehe rniles to the left, 
but concealed by forests and rising ground, lay Wavre ; whence 
tlie re-organised Prussian troops marched at daybreak, eager to 
take a share in the action ; but the roads were so deep and 
miiy, that even ofiicers sent forward with intelligence could 
not, without great difficulty, make their way to the British 
army. 

Great part of the French had passed the night in the vHloge 
of Genappe ; when they were brought into line, the chief com- 
mand on the left was ^ven to Jerome Bonaparte ; and that on 
the right to count Ijobau, who was posted considerably in ad- 
vance, with the cavalry of general d’Aumont in his rear : this 
arrangement was made to oppose a Prussian corps which was 
said to have escaped Grouchy, and threatened to fall on the 
right flank of the French. Counts Brillo and d'Erlon com- 
manded in the centre ; while Soult and Ney acted as lieutenant- 
generals to the emperor; whose principal station during the 
engagement was at a public house called La Belle Alliance, in 
advance of the British line, and adjoining the Charleroi road ; 
the imperial guard was in resen'e on sonic heights in the rear. 
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Acf'oiinl*; rccppptmpr tlie iiunilipr of forces onprapred on each side 
dilfor so miicii, lliut it is diiiic-iilt to arrive at tlic tnilli : tlic 
writer to whom this narrati\o is so iniicli iiidpljlcd, rstimates 
llip inmihcr in oiir line at 50,000, the lowest hitherto {riven 
and of tlipsp only one-half were IJriti«li, and soldiers of tlic 
German leirinn: ‘210 cans,’ lie says, ‘were in jiosition and 
nvene. to'zether with a roeket bri>rade, whieh, for reasons not 
known, only threw a few of its missiles when the Iiattle had 
nearly closed.’ To Napoleon he assigns 75,000 men hronght 
into the field ; .11,000 having hceit det.'iohed under Grouchy in 
jnirsnit of the Prussians, 20,000 lost in the liattles of Ligny 
and (Jiiatre-Uras, and 4000 left aliout Fleiirus in charge of 
the wounded: Grouchy *.s corps was aeconipaiiicd hylOS pieces 
of artillery ; so that ‘240 guns were reserved for tiiegnmd army. 
The French troops not only exceeded tlieiro|)j)nncnts in numcn* 
eal .strength, hut were the cViVc of the national forces; exulting 
too in their defeat of the Prussians at Ligny, and their f.incic(l 
victory over the Knglish at Qiiatrc-Bnis : fearful odds against 
an army composed like that of Wellinirton ! ‘ One of our best 
and hnivest olHcers,’ sav's sir Walter Scott,’ ‘ confessed to inc 
a momentaiy sinking of the luxart, when, looking round him, 
ho considered how small was that part of our force properly 
bclonfring to Groat Rritain, and the many disadvantageoiis 
and discouraging circumstances under which our own soldiers 
labored. A si ijHit incident however re-assured him ; when an 
nide-dc-c.amp galloped up, and having deliven'd his instructions, 
cautioned tlie battalion of gnnnls along which he rode, to 
reserve their fire till the enemy were within a short distance. 

‘ Nevermind us,’ answered a veteran guardsman from the ranks ; 

‘ never minil us, sir; we know our duty.’ From that moment, 
my pdlant friend s.aul he knew that the hearts of the men were 
in the right trim ; and though they might leave their bodies on 
the spot, they would never forfeit’thcir lionor.’ 

Wliilc the allied troops were preparing breakfast, they heard 
a cry of ‘stand to yonr arms: the French are moving!’ when 
a laige body of ciiinissicrs swept across the plain with an intent 
to embarrass their foes as thej' deployed : a momentary alarm 
and confusion arose ; but the life-guards instantly made a dash 
at the enemy, w ho did not wait the shock : and in no jvart of 
the day was the inferiority of those cuirassiers to our heavy 
cavalry more decided, except at the termination of the battle. 

'faking the whole of the duke’s force at 70,000, ho deducts 
4000 lost at Qiintrc-Bras, 15,000 useless at Halle, and 1000 for 
stragglers and casualties. 
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The £iin was now high Jn the heavens ; and Napoleon de- 
layed his attack, though o\cjy hour wa® of iininensc atlvuiitagc 
to' his antagonists ; since it brought the rriiS'iiins so iiiiich 
nearer to tlicir position : nor was Bluchor a man to tarry on 
his march. About half an hour however before noon, w hen the 
French artillery was in position, a gun fired from a British 
battery on the right gave the first signal of battle : the shot, it 
is said, \va® aimed witli ominous precision ; making a monientnrr 
gap in one of the three columns, which prince Jerome had 
directed against the little grove of llugomont, and the British 
position on tlic Nivcllcs road : but it arrested not the comnidcs 
of the fallen ; for luanv a lofty bead was to be laid lov» before 
those hraxc men woitld shrink from the fight. When they 
reached the verge of the gnD\o, a discharge of musketry and 
artillery on botli sides commenced ; the intire post became 
enveloped in smoke ; and the fire augmenting, like thickening 

f teals of tiiundcr, soon extended itsell to the c.vtrcmifics of each 
inc, making the ground tremble for miles around the field : 
12,000 men were gniduullr> brought against this important 
post, the occupation of which b^* tlio enemy's artillery would 
na^o enabled them to adi’ance into the tcry centre of the 
British line : but our men resolutely defended themselves, os in 
a citadel ; and the loop-holes which had been made in the 
garden wall enabled them to fire with great precision. The 
attack of the first divirion betns repelled, the second, under 
general Foy, rushed on with sucli impetuosity, that the orchard 
was abandoned, and the chateau itself must have been carried, 
but for the personal prowess of colonel Macdonald, and the 
intrepid courage of the detaclirocnt of guanls to which its 
defence was entrusted ; n French officer, followed bj' a few 
men, made his way into the court-yard; but all were there 
bayoneted ; wliilo the Spanish general, Don Miguel Alava, one 
of the true heroes of the peninsula, who voluntarily served in 
this battle on the duke of Wellington’s staff’, exerted himself, 
though in rain, to rally tlte scattered sharp-shooters of Nassau. 
Owung to the rout of these troops, and consequent occupation 
of the orchard by the Frendi, Hugomont became, during great 
part of the engagement, an invested post, indebted for its 
security to deep ditches and surrounding fences, but still more 
to the stout hearts of a brave garrison, who kept it in spite of 
musketry, cannon balls, shells^ and flames, till the;y issued from 
it triumphantly in the hour of vengeance. Being however 
thus insulated, the enemy’s cavaliy were enabled to move 
round the chtlteau in great force for an attack on the British 
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right wing : our light troops in nilvancc were driven in by 
tlioir furious charge ; and the foreign cavalry, who ought to 
have supported them, gsivc way on all sides: the first force 
that ofiered a steady* resistance wsis the black Ertinsuick 
infantry, anxious to avenge the death of their gallant prince : 
these troops were drawn up in squares, nuieli like the alternate 
figures on a chessboard ; so that a squadron, ])ushing between 
any two, would not onl3’ have to sustain their fire on its flanks, 
but also a discharge in front, from the square that was in the 
rear : tiie furious on«ct of the French troojjors seemed as if it 
would have ot erw helmed the small but compact masses opposed 
to it ; but when tlie Brunswickors ojicned their steady fire, tlie 
adtnutage possessed b^' men so disposed was quickly* seen: the 
urtillerj’ also, which throughout this eventful ilaj' was served 
with astonishing skill, alncritj*, and precision, made dreadful 
gaps in the advancing squadrons, and strewed the plain with 
carcasses of men and horsps : nothing however could damp the 
chivalrous ardor of the French, who still pressed onwards in 
defiance of all obstacles ; or if thev’ suspended their attacks, it 
was but to give opportunities for their artillery to act, which, 
being only 1 50 yards distant, directed its ])oint-blank discharges 
against the almost solid squares. A general officer observed 
to sir Walter Scott, that one shot struck down seven men of a 
square near to which he was nt that moment; the next was 
less deadlj’, for it onij- killed three under such n fire, 

and in full view of those clouds of cavalrj”, waiting like birds of 
jiroy to rush in tlirough the slighcst opening, did these gallant 
Iroojjs close up their files over the bodies of their dead ami 
dying comrades ; resuming with a stern conqvosiirc that compact 
array of battle, in which Tay the surest means of safelj’. 

After tlicsc desperate efibrts on the side of the Ni voiles 
road had failed, the rage of battle slackened in this quarter ; 
so that tile British again opened a comrauniration with Ilugo- 
niont, and reinforced its garrison with a detachment of gnanls, 
under colonel Hepburn: assaults, however, by the French, 
were not discontinued during the whole daj’ ; but oecasionally 
took place, even while their centre and right wore seriously- 
engaged. 

The fire of artillery now became furious along the whole 
line; but the force of the enemy’s attack wjis destined more 
particularly against our right and centre : small parties of 
horsemen, suspected to be Prussians, hud alreadj’^ been observed 


-0 Paul’s Letters, p. 154. 
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oji the liciphts of St. Lamhrrt, six miles di«lniil from the 
French jincition; and an olfieer, with a letter aiinniineiiip 
Billow’s progress toward the held, had nl<n hern iiilerei>|]ted : 
time therefore was becoming e^cry moment more and inon* 
preeiniK to our antagonists. At one o’clock, a iiioieineiit on 
the rrcnch right gave notice of preparation: it wils Xapoleon 
galloping toirard La Belle Alliance, to direct an adiatiec 
from that (piartcr ; and soon nftcn^a^1s, four eontignnus 
cohiinns of infantry, too clohc together to he mnvcnirnily 
de|»loyed,i marched down the slope against Picton’s division, 
with shouts of r»e<5 VEmpcrettrl they were su]ipnrted by 
two smaller bodies of c.avaln*, and one of infantry, with thirty 

K eecs of artillery ; and the attack was led on by mar-hal 
ey ill ]ierson. On the left of tbe«c masses were sonic 
battalions that ]>roecedcd to assault lia llaye Saiiite ; while on 
the French left of the Charleroi road, a large forc'c, composed 
of Milhiuid’s cuirassiers, marched against the Briti-h centre : 
‘ thus,’ sny.s the intelligent writer before cpioted, ‘ at one ])oint 
of the line, infantry alone were sent to attack infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, combined and iinhrokun; while at 
another part of the line, cavalry alone were sent on a similar 
errand!’ On the present occasion, the' troops advanced witli 
their usual intrephiity : Pcr|)onehior’s Belgian division fled at 
the first onset, few waiting even to dtsehargo their nuiskots; 
the first battalion of our nfles, therefore, was obliged to give 
ground before the overw helinlng torrent; hut they did so 
fiirhting hraicly, till (hey fell back on the main body under 
Pieton. 

The enemy’s columns were now inarcliing close up to the 
hedge, through which sir James Kempt's brigade iinjietuoiisly 
rushed, and was received with a inanlcrous volley : a frightful 
struggle then ensued, the English trust ing solely to the 
hayoiint, although the French fire had so thinned their ranks 
that tlicy were fighting, each man against five or sis antago- 
nists: Pieton therefore instantly ordered I^^ck's brigade to 
the charge, placing himself at its head, with an exhilarating 
‘ hurrah 1’ which was enthusiastically returned by bis men. 
The attack to bo repelled was, acconling to the duke’s des- 
patch, one of the most serious made by the enemy during 
this w hole day : Pieton, who well knew the im|>nrtuncc of his 
presence to ensure success, remained at the head of the line, 
looking along it, and cheering the men by waving his sw ord 
' 'Fhis was ‘the great and almost always fatal error of the French 
when engaged with British troops. 
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when a ball pierced his temple, and the gallant leader of the 
* fighting division ’ fell bact on his horse : he was imme- 
diately placed on the ground ; but all assistance was tendered 
in vain, for the noble spirit had now fled. In the mean time, 
the wave of battle passed on, and the contending hosts met ; 
nhilc their leader’s animating example had so inspired his 
troops, that nothing could resist their vigorous onset ; and the 
French columns were thrown so much out of njilitary order 
bj’ the shock, that they were totall}’ unable to resist the 
tempest about to burst upon them. It has been already 
obserxed, that Ponsonby’s brigade of cavalry was posted in a 
hollow behind Pieton’s division : their commander now led 
them on to one of the best-timed charges ever made; for 
no sooner were the French columns staggered by the fire of 
our infantiy, than, passing through intervals in their line, and 
wheeling round their left, the rojrnl dragoons, the Scotch 
Greys, and the Enniskillens, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, in glorious rivaiiy, fell on the foe: the four almost 
shapeless columns, already broken, were crushed by this ter- 
rible onset ; the ground was cover<^ with killed and wounded ; 
the artillery was taken ; hundreds ran wildly about the field, 
while our horsemen continued their furious career : many fied 
even to the British infantry', surrendered themselves, and were 
preserved behind their ranks as atVittoria; but 2000 were 
captured in a body. It was during this conflict that serjeant 
Ewart, of the Greys, described as a man of gigantic stature, 
took, single-handed, the eagle of the forty-fifth French regi- 
ment :2, and another seijeant, named Styles, of the Royals, 
seized and triumphantly bore OS’ that of the 105th : when 
two squadrons of bis raiment, under colonel Dorville, rcsolv- 

= His own account of this exploit, in a letter to his fatlier, ought 
not to be omitted: — ‘It was in the first charge that I took the eagle 
from the enemy : he and I had a hard contest for it ; he thrust for 
my groin ; I parried it off, and cut him tlirough the head ; after 
which 1 was attacked by one of their lancers, who threw his lance 
at me, hut missed his mark, by my throwing it off w itii m3’ sword 
on m3’ right side; then I cut Mm from the chin upwards through his 
teeth : next I was attacked 1)3' n foot soldier, who, after firing at me, 
charged me with his ba3’onet,bnt he verysoon lost the combat; for 
1 parried it, and cut him down through the head ; and that finished 
the contest for the eagle. After this I presumed to follow m3’ com- 
rades, eagle and all, but was stopped by the general, sn3’ing to me 
— * You brave fellow, take that to the rear ; you have done enough 
till 3’ou get quit of it .’—which I was obliged to do, but with great 
reluctance. I took the eagle into Brussels amidst the acclamations 
of thousands of spectators.’ 
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in," nnt to be outdone by the Gre^'.c, plunged ii>tn n roliimn 
of 4000 men. Unfortunately, our splendid cavalry, wild with 
Euecacc, ]nt‘>Iu'd it inn iiir, and mslicd impetuously up to tiic 
level of tlip French line ; but Napoleon, Iiavinjr jrcreeived t!)c 
route of tl'Erlon's squadrons, had galloped to the sjmt : and 
non* taking ndtantugc of this nish ndvniire. onlen'd n strons: 
body of ctiiHLssicrs iiml hiticers to attack the British horse: 
unable to resist so sudden and inipetuoii« a shock, they re- 
treated under a prallin" fire of artilleiy and sharp-shooters ; 
when the call ant sir William I’oneonhy, leader of the brigade, 
fell mortally noundctl. In the furious charge, sir •Tohii 
Ellcy, ail officer eminently distinguished for ])l'i-soii.i1 intre- 
pidity, nas at one time surrounded by the cuirassiers ; but being 
a tall and powerful man, complutely master of his snord and 
horse, he cut his way out, Icavinc several of his assailants 
stretched on the ground, and marked with wounds indicating 
an unusual strength of arm. ‘Indeed,’ says sir Waller Scott, 
‘ if the cliastly evidences had not remained on the field, many 
of the hlons dealt on this occasion would have seemed bor- 
rowed from the annals of knight-errantry ; for several of the 
corpses exhibited heads cloven to tlic cliine, or severed from 
the shoulders.' Among the priratos ulio distinguished them- 
selves on this occasion, was one nhosc name, silrcad}* knoun 
in the records of pugilistic fame, bccaine now intitlcd to 
honorable notice in the historic annals of his country ; tliis 
was Shaw, a corporal of the lifo-gnanls, a man of lai^gc stature 
and uncommon prowess, who is reported to have slain or 
disabled a number of cuirassiers sufficient to have made out 
a list for one of Homer’s heroes: he received innumerable 
wounds, though none of any great magnitude; and died of 
exhaustion during the night in pursuit of the cncmy.3 

The simultaneous attach made by the French cuirassiers 
on the British centre had no greater success than that against 
the right wing, though it was attended with comparatively 
little loss ; they were warmly received with round shot and 
grape from Alton’s batteries, as they advanced across the plain ; 
but pressing onward to the slope of our (wsition, they were 
there charged by lord Edward Somerset's household brigade, 
and repulsed after a sharp conflict hand to hand : during this 
time, overwhelming efforts were made by the enemy to gain 
the farm-house of La Hayc &iintc, where they had a glimpse 
of success ; for the Luneburg iiifantiy, being seized with a 
3 An affcctini' account of his death is given in tliat interesting 
work, intitled ‘ Paris Revisited,’ by Mr. John Scott, p. 150. 
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]v.iinc, prccipitatoly. anil broke throucli flic ptirroiimling' 
ranks w it li only a small lo«; but the ailvanring tuiriL‘-<iers, 
overfakin!r the lielplcss fuirituec, made terrible ha\oc of flicm, 
before they cot under shelter: the second battalion of tlie 
German lecion, however, stationed in the buildinps, bravely 
maintained the po^t, and kept the uholc body of a«Siiilant5 
at hey: till the life-guards, luninp- repulsed the ciiira'-riers, 
fell on the infantry that surrounded the farm, and nearly cx- 
tenninated the v hole; when its foniier defenders returned to 
their station. 

It was now iibout three o’clock, and the intirc front of our 
position was cleared of foes: time was flying, the Prussians 
were ttdianeing, and no impression had been made by the 
Fretieh attacks; though fresh numbers were still ready to 
replace those that had been defeated : in the mean time, the 
fire of artillery continued ; its round shot ploughing up the 
ground on eaefi side, or tearing away files from the close and 
serried ranks; while shells exploded *in c\cry direction. Half 
an hour had scarcely clap«etl before the enemy was again 
div('o\crod in motion ; and a large force of cavalry descinded 
into the plain, formed into four lines, cuirassiers, dragoons, 
lancers, and hussars : they showed no precipitation ; but came 
on steadily, without being arrested for a moment by our 
cannon, or the flunking fire of musketry from La Ilayo Saintc, 
close to which the right of these new assailants jiassed : the 
cuirassiers first ascended the slope in gallant style ; and the 
allieil infantry threw themselves instantly into squares to 
receive them, within which, the artillci^-mcn, ha^ing fired 
grape to the last, sought protection, and found it. The French, 
not perceiving the ad\antagc of this simple arrangement, and 
thinking they had captured our guns, raised a shout of victory, 
which was caught up by their wliole line ; but it was a 
short-lived exultation : though the firm aspect of the squares 
did nut at first arrest the advance of their horsemen, and 
many squadrons galloped forward to the charge, not in a single 
instance did they preserve their order, or dare to rush on 
the bristling bayonets: opening out, and edging away from 
every volley, they sometimes even halted and turned before 
they" received the British fire ; when the iron shower rattled 
on the backs of their coats of mail : thus they flew from 
square to square, or rode from one side of the compact mass 
to another, receiving a fire from difibrent squares as they’ 
passed, or from each face of the same : some halted, shouted, 
and florished their sabres ; others rode close up to our ranks ; 
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and many even cut at the bayonets with their swords, or 
fired their pistols at tlie officers : but in no instance was any 
effort made to break a square by a regular charge ; not a 
single leader, daring ns many of them were, set the example 
of dashing boldly at the presented bayonet: but men who 
continued to brave the fiercest fire of musketr3’’ and artillerj', 
shrunk from close contact with that British weapon : the few' 
that fell by the fire of our squares was also a matter of sur- 
prise : indeed, so many futile chaises on one side could not 
have been made, if the destroying power of the other had 
been more considerable. Nor were these contests quietly 
w'itncssed by the British cavaliy : many partial, and several 
very gallant charges were made against the assailants, betw’een 
the squares; and whenever the ridge was cleared for a 
moment, our incomparable artilleiymcn sprang to their guns, 
and their grape-shot rattled again among the hostile ranks : 
when the foe recovered his ground, the gunners sought their 
former shelter ; but only to fly badt to their post when the 
next opportunity occurred. On one occasion, when this 
manceu^ re had been several times repeated, a French oflBcer, 
who commanded the attacking cavalry, saved his men, by a 
noble act of self-devotion, from at least one discharge : as the 
squadron recoiled, he placed himself singly by the piece, and 
remained waving his sword, as if to def3' any one to approach 
it, until he was killed bj' a Brunswick rificnian. 

After the judgment shown by our great commander in 
selecting his position, and disposing of his troops, there was 
but little room for any display of military science, or com- 
plicated manoeuvres : the enemy’s attacks were unvaried, and 
our defence the same; they continued to rush against our 
adamantine front, we to receive and repulse them : again and 
again did our soldiers prostrate themselves, to let the storm 
of death-dealing artillc^ pass over their heads ; then, rising, 
they formed in squares to meet the shock of cavalry ; and no 
sooner were their mailed adversaries driven back, than they 
deployed into line, to await the approach of heavy masses of 
infantry. Such a steady and stem performance of duty ex- 
torted a reluctant penegyric even from Napoleon himself: 
‘ these English,’ said he to Soult, ‘ fight admirably ; but they 
must givoVay.’ Soult, however, who had better experience 
of their military qualities than his master, replied, ‘I think 
not.’ — ‘ Wliy so?’ quickly rejoined Napoleon — ‘ Because they 
prefer being cut to pieces.’ At four o’clock, our position was 
again clear uf enemies ; and the French troops, who had been 
use. XVI. tl 
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assaulting La Hayc Saintc, fell back amid shouts from the 
exulting Germans : tlie battle however still raged about Iliigo- 
inont, where general Cook was severely wounded ; but sir 
John Byng firmly maintained his post. 

Not an inch of ground had 3'ct been lost on the side of the 
allies; when general Dumond, who commanded the light 
cavalry despatclied to watch Bulow’s motions, sent notice that 
10,000 men, in full march toward Planchcnoit, were about to 
jilaco the French between two fires: decision now became 
necessary; and it has been thought that Napoleon ought to 
have retreated from the field under protection of his still 
numerous cavalry ; but he determined differently. The divi- 
sion under count Lobau, about 7000 strong, which as yet had 
taken no share in the action, was directed to occupy a position 
in front of Planchcnoit, and by aid of the strong ground 
between that ^ illagc and St. Lambert, to arrest Bulow*s pro- 
gress : thus the French army, in its reduced state, was left to 
])crform a task to which, when complete, it would hardlj' 
have been found equal: the attack on our left should have 
been made earlier in the day : indeed, according to the opinion 
of many eminent men, Bonaparte committed a great error, bj*- 
obstinately assaulting the strong post of Hugomont, with a 
loss of nearly 10,000 men in killcm and wounded, instead of 
advancing against the British left, which was the weakest 
point in our line, because probably the duke calculated on an 
earl^ sujyiort from Bliichcr : even if the attacks, thrown .away 
against llugomont, had been directed on our centre, as Wel- 
lington himself anticipated, they would have been attended 
with a much greater chance of success. To such cn-ors 
Napoleon perhajis alluded in his own bulletin, when he 
spoke of ‘ a battle terminated — a day of false manoeuvres 
rectijif’d — great success ensured for the next day — all lost by 
a moment of panic terror.’ 

From the .advance of d'Erlon's corps on one side, and of the 
cavalry on the other, it became evident that the small post of 
La Ilaye Saintc could not much longer hold out : accordingly, 
five battalions were sent to a useless contest with a few hundred 
men cooped up in a little farm ; and then Fortune, being so gal- 
lantly wooed, deigned to bestow one melancholj' smile on 
Napoleon’s arms: 'for a full hour the Germans 'bra velj' main- 
tained this post ; but their ammunition being w’hollj' spent, 
they were obliged reluctantly to abandon it, and were dread- 
fully cut up. The French immediately endeavored to make 
the most of their conquest, and by that mode of warfare in 
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which they peniliarlv oxccllccl ; for fw arm's of sliarivshnotcrs, 
collecting aliniit the building*, from which they made frequent 
onset*, poiiral a destructive fire on our decreasing line : hands 
of tiraillnirs advanced so close to the front of our thinl divi- 
sion, that the fifth battalion of the German legion was ordered 
to charge them ; wlicn the enemy instantly fled; but n body 
of French cuirassiers, close beliind, altaeled the Germans 
before they could fonii a square, and made dreadful havoc in 
their ranks ; attempting however to follow nji their succcs'*, the 
horsemen were received with a volley from the left of the thin! 
division, which occasioned them quickly to draw back: the 
third regiment of German hn«*ars then advanced to avenge 
their countiymcn, and the French formed to receive 1110*0 new' 
adversaries, when a short afiair nt swoni’s jmint ensued, with- 
out any material con'scquenccs ; but an interesting in'.t:mce of 
the many single combats which occnrrcil during this nicmorable 
day was exhibited in full view of the Bntisli line, after the 
main parties had separated. A hns<ar on one side, and a cui- 
rassier on the other, had been entangled among retiring foes, 
and, attempting to gain their respective corps, met in tiic 
plain : the former Iiad lost his cap, and was hlcedine from a 
wound on tlic licad: yet he did not hesitate to attack Viis steel- 
clad ttdvcrsarj* ; when it was soon seen that the strength of 
cavalry consists rather in gootl horecmnnsldp and n skilful tuce 
of tho'svvord, than in heavy defensive armor: the moment their 
weapons crossed, the superiority of tlic hussar was visible ; and 
after a few w heels, a tremendous stroke on the face made the 
Frenchman reel in his saddle : all attempts to escape his more 
active antagonist were vain; and a second blow stretched liim 
on the ground, amid the cheers of the Germans, w Iio had re- 
mained anxious spectators of this trial of skill. 

While dcstnictive but indecisive conflicts were still going on 
at La Have Saintc and Ilugomont, Bliichcr, in person, had 
joined Bulow’s corps ; though sufibring from the eflccts of his 
fall, that gallant old general had caused himself to be lifted on 
horseback at break of day, and immediately directed his troops 
toward Mont St. Jean : three corps had proceeded some dis- 
tance on their way; and a fourth, under Thiclman, was 
ulr^dy moving as a rear-guard, when some light cavalr}', ap- 
pointed to watch the French motions, announced the advance 
of Grouchy's army toward WavTc; Tfaielman was instantly 
ordered to coimtcrraarch and defend the passage of the Dylc : 
being there 'left to act according to circumstances, but not to 
look for any reinforcement till the princiiial contest sliould bo 
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decided. Tlic nmrch of the Pnissian army was a scries of 
difficulties : the ground was saturated with rain ; tlio rivulets 
had become torrents ; deep pools of water constantly obliged 
the men to break their files ; and the forest roads resembled 
water-courses, through which they had to wade ; while the ar- 
tillery frequently sank axle-deep into the mud, and had to be 
worked out by tlie fatigued soldiers. ‘ We shall never get on,’ 
was their oft-repeated ci^'. ‘ But wc must get on !' replied 

their commander; who was to bo seen at every point of this 
long and tedious line of march : ‘ I have given mj' word to 
Wellington, and you surclj' will not make me break it! 
Courage, children, courage, for a fetv hours longer ; and then 
victory will be ours.’ 

The thunder of artillery had been long heard in the direc- 
tion of IMont St. Jean, and officers were constantly arriving 
with intelligence of the deadly strife going on ; but the 
Prussian troops were still struggling in their impracticable 
]'oads, with a certainty of being placra in the most imminent 
danger if the enemy should j)rovc victorious. At three o’clock 
news arrived that might have shook the firmest nerves : Thiel- 
man was attacked by Grouchy’s overwhelming force. Blu- 
clier, however, whose moral courage alwn3's rose with untoward 
events, merely replied ; — ‘Tell him to do his best; the cam- 
paign of Belgium must be decided at Mont St. Jean ; not at 
Wavre.’ The Prussians had been expected to join at one 
o’clock : it was past four, when two brigades of Bulow’s divi- 
sion, with their reserve of cavalrj', cleared the ]>asscs of St. 
Lambert, and crossed the swollen rivulet of Lasnes. With 
this small force Bluchcr instantly' proceeded to attack Lobau’s 
corps, thrown back as it was to cover the right of the French 
amn-, in a strong position extending from the heights above 
Papcllote and La Ilay^c, to the woods of Vincrc and llubcr- 
mont before Planchcnoit : thence issued the first sound of the 
Prussian guns ; though little attention was paid to it bt' the 
allies, until the attack became more decisive. In the mean 
time, a cannonade on both sides was kc]>t up with great spirit ; 
and lord Hill sent two brigades from the right to replace those 
in the Britsh centre, which had been rendered unserviceable : 
men were falling fast at cvery^ point ; and the confusion in the 
rear, from runawaj's, wounded men, and dismounted dragoons, 
was terrific : the Hanoverian hussars of Cumberland were 
carried off the field by their colonel in direct violation of 
orders; while Perponchier’s Bcl^an division, routed at the 
first onset by d’Erlon’s corps, never appeared again as a col- 
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loctcti lK)(h* ; Imt not a stnsrlc British battalion was sli.ikeii for 
n moment : c-onfusion was' behind tlicm, and dcstnictioii raged 
in their front; yet these men stood firm ns rocks on tlicir 
native coast amid the foaming billows : the battle however de- 
pended not so miieh on militniy' skill as on the ])Owcr of 
endnranee: this trial was in fnvor of tlio«e who liennl the gnus 
of their nllies, and knew that the hours of their enemy were 
numbered. 

About five o’clock, Millinud’s ctiimssicrs, with the liglit 
cavalry of the guard, returned to the ridge; the ciiini<sicrs of 
Vnhny* were «cnt to sumiort them, and the resen'e of the guard 
is said to hate followeti witlioiit onlcrs; the charges, or rather 
feints of charges, acainst onr squares were repcaterl ; but with 
no more determination or success than attcaided them in the 
previous part of this contest: from the cat airy our allied 
infantry Inst lint few- men in thece attacks ; though the inti- 
macy of the soldiers with their steel-clad visitors is said to hate 
increased so much toward t!ic end of the day, that they began 
to recognise tlicir faces: confiding in their pano])ly,lho’French 
horsemen walked their steeds round the ranks, ns if to search 
for a chasm, while mu<kc(-balls rattled against their armor: at 
length, general orrlcrs were given to fire at the horses ; and 
wlion they fell, the riders generally* surrendered themselves, 
and were received into a square until they could bo sent to the 
rcjir ; a generosity which was very ill requited this day : for 
the French sparetl few lives which it was in their jiowcr to 
take; and the instances of atrocious conduct toward their 
wounded prisoners were so numerous, that the old revolutionary 
sjiirit seemed to be rcviveil, and murder was again the sport of 
fiends in human shape. No brigade was more subject to the 
visits of the cuirassiers than that of general llniket : unable to 
break through his squares by force, n French colonel attcmiitcd 
to cficet this object by a mse-de-yvenv, and low ored his sword 
to tlie British genond. Several of the officers *csd led out; 
‘Sir, they siiiTcinlor.’ — 'Stand fast, and fire,’ was thc*reply of 
their cxjicricnccd commander, who justly suspected an offer 
made by a strong body of cavaliy', wliicli bnil the option of 
retreat into the open plain ; and the jiromptly obeyed ortlcr 
sent the cuirassiers about, as usual, with n laugh of derision 
from those whom they meant to cut in pieces. This gallant 
brigade was honored also with several visits from onr illustrious 
commander in chief: in' one of these, he inquired, ‘how they 
w’crc?' and received an answer, implying that two-thirds of 
their numbtr were down, and the rest so exhausted that per- 
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mission to retire for a short time \ras earnestly requested, 
while some of the foreign corps who had not suffered took 
their place in the line : general Halket, however, was told, that 
the issue of the battle depended on the unflinching front of 
British troops ; and that even a change of place, under present 
circumstances, was extremely hazardous. ‘Enough, my lord,’ 
was the impressive reply ; ‘ we stand here till the last man 
falls.’ A moment’s respite was revested also for the survivors 
of the thirty-third repment: ‘Impossible,’ said the duke 
again; ‘everything hinges on the firm countenance of the 
.British : they must not move.’ The ninety-fifth, being in front 
of the line, was threatened with a formidable charge of cavalry; 
when his grace, riding up, roused every martial feeling, by one 
short but energetic appeal : — ‘ Stand fast, ninety-fifth : we 
must not be beaten: what would they say in England V nor 
was there a man that heard him who did not that moment 
resolve to perish rather than to yield. 

Wherever our squares were exposed to the fire of artillery, 
the loss was naturally verj' heavy : on one or two points, they 
lay under the discharge of musketry ; and the twenty-seventh 
resiment was nearly destroyed in such a situation ; but the 
soldiers in the most undaunted manner stepped instantly into the 
places where their comrades fell : fortunately, the enemy did not 
possess, or neglected the art of combining infantrj' and cavalry 
attacks ; otherwise the result might have proved very disastrous. 

While the contest was thus carried on along our line, the 
French drove the Belgian troops from Papellote and La Haye, 
and fancied that they had thus cut off the Prussians from the 
British ; but their possession of these hamlets did not retard 
the advance of the former for a single moment : yet Napoleon 
had a strong necessity for checking them ; since they were now 
rapidl3’- pressing on his right; and the shot from their artillerjr 
already crossed the Charleroi road, to the great terror of the 
encm^v’s rear. The concluding scene of this sanguinary drama 
was indeed fast approaching: tiie battle was once more reduced 
to skirmishes round La Haye Saintc and Hugomont, with a 
distant cannonade from the lines ; and during this comparative 
state of inaction, several of our corps moved toward their left, 
in order to concentrate the allied forces ; while the Brunswick 
tropps were sent to support our third division, and some of 
Chassd’s Dutch regiments came forward into the front : every 
nerve was now to be strained for the defence of a point over 
which the fiercest storm of battle was about to burst for the 
last time. 
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Tho Frufsinns were alrcadj' fomiinpr in large masses, and the 
thunder of their artillery was constanth' increasing: the British 
reniainc<l unshaken ; the dn\' was drawing to a close ; and the 
time for iialf measures was gone liy. Kapoicon had still niu- 
tcrials for cheeking his new foes, and nrhiewing a retreat, hy 
aid of his old guanl, 8000 strong, which had not j’ct taken any 
part in the conflict ; but it must" lia\e been with the rertaint3' 
of an attack next dnv by the combinctl British atid Frussinn 
armic.s : besides, he find no resources to w hieb he could look 
forward, except a reunion with Grouch}’; while llussinn armies 
were advancing on the Rhine by forced marches, and the re- 
publicans of Paris were agitating schemes nniinst liis authorit}- ; 
lie saw that his fate was to be decided on the ensanguined field 
where he now stood ; a desperate cflhrt for victory, before llio 
Pntssians^ could act cfrccliiall}’, might possibi}- drive the 
English from their position ; and he determined to venture on 
the experiment. About seven o’clock, movements along the 
French line gave signs, that this lost and dcci«ii e attack, w hieh 
the circumstances of the liattic rcnticrcd inevitable, was about 
to be made on the British centre ; and os general Zicthcirs 
troops w ere close at hand, tiic two brigades of cavaliy, under 
Vivian and Vandclcur, which had been judiciously stationed at 
the extreme left, were brought up to the threatened point. 
"While tlie first of these, consisting of three fine unbroken 
regiments, advanced along the ridge, the second, which liad 
been partiali}’ engaged, moved in the hollow to the right, 
wlicrc the rest of the cavaliy wore assembled: in the mean 
time, the British infantiy wore drawn up in files four deep ; — 
‘ a sacrifice,’ it is afiinncd, ‘ of half their strength, made for no 
object whatever a wrong tribute to the ill-deserved fame of 
French columns. 

The imperial guards were now formed into columns of 
attack, under Napoleon’s own cj'e, near the bottom of the 
declivity at La Belle Alliance ; each column was coni]>oscd of 
three battalions ; one in line, supported on its flanks b}’ the 
others in close order; two of which advanced, with nearly 
equal front, and artillery in the intervals, while a third was in 
the rear : count Rcillc was ordered to form the remains of his 
corps also into columns, and advance on the left of the guards ; 
while d’Erlon suppoitcd tiicm with similar mosses, wliicli were 
to issue from behind La Ilayc Sainte : but failure was impressed 
on the very formation of this enterprise : for os the previous 

* ITnited Service Jeeninl, August, 1834, p. 471. 
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attacks of cavalry had been unaided hy infantry, this of the 
imperial guards was destitute of cavalry ; the whole was 
placed under the command of the intrepid Ney ; who, as well 
as tlie soldiers, was made to believe that the lire of Ziethen's 
guns jiroccodcd from the army of Grouchy, which had fallen 
on the rear of the Prussians. A renewed roar of artillery 
announced the ajiproach of this tcm])cst ; and loud acclamations 
greeted the emperor, as he led his guards in person to the 
brow of the hill at La Belle Alliance, and, pointing with his 
hand to the British position, c.vclaimcd, — ‘There lies tlic road 
to Brussels.’ Never did any army take the field with more 
ilcvotion for their leader; and he, knowing the extent to 
which this feeling prevailed, unrelentingly emploj’cd its ener- 
gies, as long as he could hope to grasp the prize he aimed at by 
the blood of his victims : the first columns that came up beat 
back the foreign troops on the left of our third division, and 
fell impetuously on the remnant of Ilalkct’s gallant brigade ; 
w hence a close and continued roll of musketry sjrrcad rapidl3’’ 
toward the British right, os the guard prolonged the attack of 
d’Erlon’s corps : these veterans wore supported b^' a well- 
sustained fire of round and grape-shot from their own artillery ; 
to avoid which our men had been ordered to lie down on the 
gi-ound, near the summit of their position ; but no sooner did 
the advancing columns ap^iroach toward point-blank distance, 
than the laconic address of the great commander was heard ; — 

‘ Up, guards, and at them!’ and so instantaneouslj' was this 
order, w’hich had been most anxiously expected, now obe3'cd, 
that it seemed as if the vcr3' earth had suddenly cast fortli an 
armed host : there must ha%’c been an indescribable terror in 
the uprising of those undaunted troops on the spot where all 
Jiad laid themselves down with a resolution to conquer or to 
die ! but the imperial grenadiers had little time to contemplate 
the scene ; for a close dischaige of musketry mowed down 
their front ranks, and so galled the whole column, that it 
halted to return the fire : this act however fixed its doom ; 
lor the fift3'-sccond and seventy-first regiments, with some 
companies of the ninct3'-fifth rifles, who had suffered but little 
jircvious loss, bad been stationed in a hollow to the right of 
the guards, where the position took a bend tow'ard tlie front : 
these troops had only to advance with right shoulders forward, 
in order to come directly on the French flank ; w'hich move- 
ment was ordered, and promptly executed. The whole world 
did not contain bim cr men than those of the imperial guard ; ' 
but none of enrthl3' mould could sustain the murderous fire 
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M-ith which thej' were now nssmlcd in front and flank ; the 
artillery being so accurately sciwed, that whole files were 
annihilated as fast os they came within its range : their heroic 
leader, Ncy, had his horse shot under him ; yet ho continued 
at the head of his troops on foot, exhorting them to retrieve 
the honor of tlic day: but the old peninsular shout of 
victory, rising from the light diviaon as it pressed the shattered 
ranks of its opponents, was caught up, and echoed through 
the British line : this was immediately succeeded by a general 
order to advance ; and the enemy fled in consternation from 
the British bayonet. At the very time when our light brigade 
was advancing against the enemy’s leading columns, sir Hussey 
Vivian descended into the plmn, and defeating n body of 
cavalry that obstructed his advance, proceeded instantly to 
attack the cuirassiers msted between the protecting squares of 
their rear-guard : the French cavalry were quickly routed ; and 
our infantry, having free scope to act, followed up their success 
in complete security. Just as the idlied army dcplovcd into 
line for the last decisive char^, tlie setting sun, which during 
the day had been hid by lurid douds, streamed out in a red 
^lare of light; and his latest rays foil on a vast mass of 
fugitives, crying out, — ‘ All is lost; the guard is driven back 1' 
while they rushed over the field in irremediable confusion, and 
trampled down those who were still endeavoring to keep their 
ranks. The outrageous cruelties perpetrated by the French 
soldiers during the late series of engagements were now' 
terribly repaid : after our infantry had wholly shattered the 
opposing ranks, the cavaliy took up the pursuit as far as their 
bred horses would cany them ; and at this time the gallant 
earl of Uxbridge, whose white plumes and gorgeous steed, os 
he rapidly visited different positions, strongly brought the 
image of Murat to the minds of the French soldiers, received 
a shot which deprived him of his leg. While, on the right, 
our horsemen were thus seen driving the living masses ; on the 
left as far as tlic eye could reach, hill and plain were covered 
with Prussian troops; thousands of whom had only arrived in 
time to witness the overthrow of a gigantic militaiy force, 
which buried in its fall the empire raised by its own valor : but 
if ever the character of avengers became an army, it was now ; 
for what nation had ever suflered such insults and injuries from 
another, as Prussia had received from France ? Moving in 
oblique lines, the pursuing armies came into contact with each 
other, beyond, the heights so lately occupied by the French. 
At or near to penappe, Wellington and Blucher met, and 
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briefly congratiilntcil each other on a victor}- far more 
disastrous to tlie vanquislicil than that of Austerlitz; and it 
was then agreed, that the Prussians, who were companitively 
fresh, should follow up the success n Inch had been so gloriously 
gained. Some little time before this meeting the conqueror 
had been advi«c(l by colonel Ilarvcy to desist from pursuit, as 
the country was growing less open, aiid he might be fired at 
bv stragglers from behind the hedges ; and his answer was — 
‘ let them fire; the battle is won ; and my life is of no Value 
now.’ When he retraced his stc]® over the field of battle in 
the dead of night, he had leisure to calculate the price of his 
victory, mournftdly proclaimed by the groans of nounded and 
flying men: the ground was literally drenched with human 
blood ; and u bright moonlight fearfully exhibited all the 
horrors of the scene: can we wonder tfien, that the duke, 
forgetting the c.\ultation of victory, yielded to the impulse of 
manly sympathy, and deplored them in tears ? ‘ My heart is 

almost broken,’ ho exclaimed. ‘ by the terrible loss I have 
sustained of my old friends and conqianions, and of my poor 
sohlicrs.* 

Towanl the end of the battle, Napoleon, with Soiilt, Drouet, 
Bertrand, Goiirgaiid, and some others, were sitting on their 
horses, covered l)y one of their few remaining squat cs, when 
the duke of Dalmatia pointed out the njtproach of our cavalr}-, 
who were not many hundred yards from the spot. It is said, 
that the emperor made some exclamation about dying on the 
fielfl of battle; but if he uttered such words, he was content 
with the heroism of the speech ; for Soult, observing in reply, 
‘ that- the enemy wore fortunate enough already seized his 
horse’s bridle, and turning its head to the rear, left Napoleon 
to his own instinct, for crca])ing the sabres of the British 
troopers. At Genappe, the fugitives mifde an efibrt to 
obstruct the pursuit by l)arricadcs ; but the Prussians, forcing 
them in a moment, obtained possession of Bonaparte’s carriage, 
which he had just quitted to mount on horseback : disorganisa- 
tion and terror were now at their height ; the French were 
driven from place to place by the very "sound of the Prussian 
drum or trumpet ; and in some instances they were slaughtered 
like sheep, without resistance, leaving a large number of 
prisoners, with nearly 1 50 pieces of artillery, in the hands of 
their pursuers : 150 had been already taken by the British 
on the field of battle. Our own loss was very great : 100 
officers slain, 500 wounded, and 15,000 privates in one list or 
tlic other, was the high price paid for this glorious and decisive 
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victory : on flic French side, scarcely half Napoleon's arniy 
was e^ cr again collected under its standards ; the emperor, 
the direction of v hose flight lay through Qiiatrc-Rras, GosscHcs, 
and Charleroi, rccrosscd the Sambre nt fitc o’clock on the 
morning of the nineteenth ; and continuing his route to Laoii, 
made instant provision for the safety of that great arsenal : 
having then expedited orders for the corps of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the west, to eonvcigc toward the capital by 
forced marches, he left Soult to collect the scattered wreck of 
Waterloo. 

On his arrival at Paris, his first net was to convene a coumil 
of state ; in w hicii he proposed ‘ the elevation of himself To a 
temporary dictatorship, in order that he might repair national 
disasters at the head of his army.* Ilis counsellors, however, 
knowing the temper of the two chambers, and the inability of 
60,000 troops to sustain the shock of confederated Europe, 
presen cd a solemn silence, until he urged them to speak 
freely ; Carnot then advbed that the tocsin of the old republic 
should he sounded, the countrj' declared in danger, c\cry 
Frenchman called on to arm against a foreign foe, and the 
capital placed in a state of siege; that in the last extremity, 
they should retire behind the Loire, re-organise the army, and 
raise the whole population: this adi ice, however, was over^ 
ruled by the suggestions of Fouchc, who was in close corre- 
spondence w'ith the allied commanders : in the mean time, the 
two chambers had hastily met; and being aware of vilmt was 
projected by the emperor, passed a resolution, that any 
attempt to dissohe them should be considered an act of high 
treason ; it w as also voted, that four of the ministers should be 
summoned, to explain their master’s views and intentions. 
Napoleon, alarmed at this usurpation of authority, sent his 
brother Lucien, a man of great cnerg}’ and talent, with the 
ministers; and the day passed in altercations, irritating to 
both parties concerned: at length, perceiving that he had 
w holly lost the confidence of the national rc]>rc5cntativcs, and 
that nothing remained for him but to trample on the chambers 
or to abdicate his throne, he chose the latter alternative; 
remarking, ‘ that Frenchmen, like the degenerate race of the 
lower empire, were disputing, while the enemy was at their 
gates.’ 

On the morning of the twenty-second, the emperor’s act of 
abdication in favor of his son, dictated by himself, and written 
by Lucien, was presented to the chambers, who accepted it 
gcncntlly, without any recognition of his successor : a pro- 
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visionni government was then appointed by ballot, consisting 
of Carnot, Fouebd, Caulaincourt, Grenier, and Quinotte ; while 
fire conimissioncrs, at tbc head of whom was count Sebastiani, 
wore nominated, for the purpose of carrying proposals of peace 
to the allied armies: these proceeded to Laon ; but neither 
the British nor Prussian general had any inelination to treat 
with them ; and thej' were directed to the head-quarters of 
confederated sovereigns ntManheim. The last act of Napoleon’s 
l)iiblie life was a fiircwcll address to his armj' ; after which, he 
retired to jMalmaison. 

The allies had now come to a determination of entering into 
a treaty only at the gates of Paris; and on the twentj'-first of 
June, their armies jiasscd the boundaries of France. From 
31alplaquct, the duke of Wellington addressed a proclamation 
to the people, announcing that he entered the country, not as 
their enemy, btit to oppose the' usurper, that foe of the human 
race, with whom there could he neither peace nor truce. 
During his advance, the strictest military discipline was 
enforced : on the twenty-third, he sent a detachment against 
Cnmbray, which was taken without much loss, by esemade ; 
and Louis X'!’’!!!. soon removed from Ghent to that city. 
The march of the allied armies now became one continued 
triumph ; Avesnes, Peronne, and other towns, either opening 
their gates, or being reduced after a slight resistance : Soult, 
indeed, who had collected 4000 men near Laon, was there 
joined by the army under Grouchy and Vnndamme, who had 
skilfully effected a retreat from Wavre: at Villars Cotcret, a 
contest took jilacc between those forces and the Prussians, 
under general Ziethen ; when the former, being repulsed, with 
a loss of fourteen jiieccs of cannon, precipitately retreated on 
Paris. The British crossed the Oise on the twenty-ninth and 
thirtieth, at which time Bluchcr passed the Seine nt St. 
Germain ; their plan being to invest the capital on two sides, 
for the heights about the city were strongly fortified ; while 
about 50,000 regular troops, beside the national guai^s and 
Parisian vohintcc"rs, were engaged in its defence; all under the 
command of marshal Duvoust. Two deputations had been 
previously sent to the head-quarters of the allies to propose a 
suspension of arms ; but the only answer retumed was, that 
‘ none would be granted while Napoleon was in Paris, and his 
person free he was at this time at Malmaison ; and having 
come to a resolution of seeking an asylum in Amorira, had 
made application for two frigates, then lying nt Rochfort, to 
convey him thither: the request however did not suit the 
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views ofFniirlie nni! the {iro^iMonal pmr:ntncnt ; who jiiit oil' 
his ilej>arlure iiniItT variotis prefonccs. aiirl at h'liirih ‘ct over 
him n puanl iimler llip onlors of licthrr. As slip 

IVns'inns n|>|>ri).')('Iu'(l. the fin* of jik«|»f»li*oirs chsirarlrr wji« 
nihindliHl, nn<l he pcrsiiailril Heekor loeomeyn iiolc* to llu* 
{ro>criiiiient, olii-riiiff to n'siiini* the frinitiiaiul of IheEniHli 
iiniiy, nncl take nilv.nnlnire of IHiirhcr's neh nd'nnee: ‘Tell 
them,' lie said, ‘ that 1 will rni»h the I’rii'-i.uis, and thi’ii 
retin*.’ This offer was ronteytd to the iiieiiihers of coieni- 
mciit, and Caniot nd\i«rd them to accept it: hut rrmclie’s 
opinion ]irc\ ailed: anil that iiilnpiicr, heinp alarmed at the 
emperor's coiitictiity to the Fn-nrh troop*. pa»p the nciC'Sary 
onlcrs, hy w Inch ho was pcmihted to lease the roiiiitrv : on 
the oveiiinp thorefon* of the twenty-iiinih, Kapoicnn, hnvinp 
taken a l.ist farewell of hi< mother, sister, and some other 
relatives, hastened towani Uochfort. Bhieherdid not esta- 
blish himself on the left of the Seine wilhiiiit eon-iderahle 
opposition: after a pallant stnipclc amnnd the heiphts of St. 
Cloud and ^Icudon, the Fr(>neii, with nliniit 10,000 infuiitr}’, 
made a desperate attack on his troops at lss,\ , whi(*h hwtdl 
several hours; but in the end tliev were repulsed: findinp 
then that Paris was ojtin on its vtifnenible side, that a eom- 
inimieation was estnhli«heil lietween the two armies by a hridpe 
whieh Wellington had erected at Arpentcuil. and that a Rritish 
force was moving towani tlie jmnt ilc Ncnilly, tliey sent a flap 
of mice with a view to the pn«.’nl cessation of ftostilities: n 
cnmiminication hnvinp Wn then opened between the block- 
ading armies, propocils wore made for this purpose; and n 
ca]ntu1ation was conclmleil on the third of .Tuly at St. Cloud, 
between the two allied commanders on one side, ami the prinic 
of Eckinnhl on the other. Uy its stipiilutions the I'rench 
troops were to commenee their march next day towards the 
Loire, ami within three days to cvacontc the capita! ; tlic for- 
tified jiosts and harriers of wliich were to he jilaccii in the 
hands of the allied forces, while the national guards and imuii- 
ci])al gendarmerie undertook the internal duty of the cit}* : tiic 
ehoruth article of this convention stipulated, that public ])ru- 
pertj', except what related to war, should be respected; anil 
the tu'clflh guaranteed the rights and liberties of .all persons 
remaining in the metropolis; who were not to he called to 
account, either for the situations wliicli they might have held, 
or for their conduct and {lolitical opinions. In 1814, Louis 
XVIII. had been placed on the throne conformably with the 
expressed, wishes of the nation; he was now to be reinstated 
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solely by a foreign force ; for that long contest, which Madame 
dc Stacl designated as a conflict * between a man and a system, 
each equally hostile to liberty,* was completely terminated: 
the circumstances, however, under which this monarch resumed 
his crown were such as necessarily produced irritation among 
the larger portion of his subjects: being intircly in the 
hands of foreign forces, and scarcely more than nominal sove- 
reign of a country distracted by party and humiliated by 
defeat, it is not surprising that his measures were at first fluc- 
tuating, or that his councils underwent frequent change: a 
system however of moderation generally adopted, together with 
an integrity of purpose and an extensive knowlcgc of mankind, 
enabled him to counteract the machinations of discontent, and 
to ward off from his own head that storm which burst over his 
tyrannical, priest-ridden successor. The principal source of 
irritation lay in the army, which it became necessary to dis- 
solve, as a dangerous instrument in the hands of faction, and 
to rcijlace it by a now force collected on national principles : 
the discontent however thus carried into society by the dis- 
banded troops was greatly augmented by what 'has been 
sometimes deemed a severe act of resumption on the part of 
the allies : the galleries of the Louvre ■were noiv stripped of 
those trophies of victory which, while they diffused over the 
nation a taste for the fine arts, tended also to keep alive that 
spirit of conquest M'hicb it was so desirable to avtinguish: 
restitution therefore of these precious articles was demanded ; 
for it was said, whether they had been ceded in lieu of contri- 
butions, or for the purpose of obtaining more favorable terms 
of pc'aoe, they vreve the actual fruits of rictory, and were now 
as fairly reclaimed as they had been previously 'extorted from 
their possessors : nor could any allegation have been more just 
and equitable, if public property had not been guaranteed to 
France by the treaty just concluded : it is true indeed that 
mention was made of these works of art by the French com- 
missioners, who requested that thc^' might be particularly 
specified in the eleventh article ; and that this application was 
rejected by the allied commanders: still the exception did 
not appear, as it ought to have appeared, in the convention ; 
and .the ‘moral lesson,’ which was intended to be impressed on 
the 'French people, lost great part of its effect. 

Many and anxious conferences took place, befora the powers 
engaged in congress announced the conditions on which France 
was permitted to retain her station among the European 
nations: on the twentieth of November however the second 
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treaty of Paris was concluded ; « hen an adjustment of boun- 
daries was made by a cession to the allies of Philipxillc, 
Marienbur^, Saarlouis, and L-indau, with their environs, as 
far as the I^utcr; also of lliat part of Savoy in Italy wliich 
had hitherto been retained. The fortress of Uuningeii nas to 
be demolished ; the northern and eastern frontier of Fniiice, 
witli eighteen fortresses, to be occupied by 150,000 allied 
troops, at the cost of the French goremment, for a period not 
exceeding five years ; nhilc, as a remuneration for the c\j>cnses 
of the war, France was called on to pay, at fixed perioris, a 
sum of sc\'cn hundred millions of francs, not including the 
clmms of iIldi^ iduals ; a, prohibition of the slave-trade was also 
inserted, tliough the insertion has but very lately produced 
anj' effect. 

An aristocracy of leading powers was now diplomatically 
formed in the restored system of Europe; and in order to give 
the highest possible sanction to their policy, religion was 
invoked to its aid : hence the origin of that Holy Allmncc, for 
the preservation of peace and Icgptimacy, avowedly on tlic 
basis of Christianity, which was concluded by the three 
monarchs of Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and gradually joined 
by the otlicr European states ; England not acceding formally 
to its stipulations, though she acknowlcged its lending princi- 
ples. Our ministers, indeed, when the nature of this pheno- 
menon became a subject of discussion in parliament, afibeted 
to treat it lightly, as if it had been ratlicr a spcculativ c fancy 
of well-meaning visionaries than a practical plan of designing 
statesmen : but there were not wanting those who viewed it in 
a V'ciy' different light; apprehending serious consequences 
from a combination of militaiy and despotic chiefs, for the 
purpose of msunUining a state of things undefined to the 
world, and this at the veiy moment of tlicir victory over the 
last remains of the French revolution. Whether any of those 
apprehensions have been realised, we shall have future oppor- 
tunities of discovering: ccrbunly, as Ilccrcn has observed, 
‘ one great difficulty in the way of its beneficial operation was, 
the defective nature of popular rights on the continent, which 
leaves several of the most important questions undetermined ; 
such, for instance, as that touching the propriety of intermed- 
dling with the affairs of foreign states :’5 besides, the conduct 
of Russia regarding Poland, and that of Austria toward the 
Italian provinces, justly cast a shadow of suspicion on the sin- 
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cerity of its principal confederates: no such union, however, 
could repress the great antagonist principle of popular freedom, 
whose struggles soon made themselves felt in the soeial sj’steni ; 
while the character of manj' continental states, such as Turkey', 
S|iain, and Na[>lcs, gave frequent opportunities for the exercise 
of its powers : the condition of Great Britain, which had risen 
to an unparalleled height of grandeur, by the steady cultiva- 
tion of that principle, seemed a sanction to others in imitating 
her example ; and as if this were not sufficient excitement, the 
state of America was ever present to the heated imagination of 
its votaries ; since one-half of that vast country proclaimed the 
triumph of republicanism, while the other was engaged in 
breaking the manacles of ancient despotism m'th every prospect 
of ultimate success. 

France, being placed under militaiy occupation, could not 
exert much influence at present on the continental union ; 
while the experiment of a new constitution was naturally cal- 
culated to soothe for a time the troubled spirit of its volatile 
population. Louis XVIII., under aidvid recollection of recent 
events, seemed disposed to adopt a popular government : the 
sagacious Talleyrand was made minister for foreign affairs; 
baron Louis being placed at the head of the finance depart- 
ment : marshals St. Cyr and Macdonald wore promoted re- 
spectively to the ministry of war and command of the army ; 
while Fouchd, who had openly avowed a secret correspondence 
with the duke of Wellington, was rewarded with the ministry 
of police: the disposition however with which this cabinet 
began its administration soon experienced a change, which 
was indicated by the issue of rtvo ordinances : the first of these 
declared that thirty-eight peers, who had accepted scats in 
the chamber summoned by Napoleon Bonaparte, had forfeited 
their dignity ; the second exhibited the names of many officers 
who, hav ing taken part in the late acts of that usurper, were 
ordered to be arrested and tried before a court-martial ; while 
others were directed to withdraw into the interior, and wait 
there until their fate should be determined on. The due de 
Richelieu now succeeded Talleyrand as first minister, Des 
Gazes was appointed to the police department, and Barbc-Mar- 
bois to that of justice. Labedoyere, the first officer of high 
rank who had joined Napoleon after his return from Elba, was 
tried, condemned, and executed; when Nej' and Lavallettc 
were selected as the next victims, and received a similar 
sentence of condemnation. The arrest and trial of the ‘ bravest 
of the brave’ gave rise to much animated discussion both in 
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Emncc and other countries: few indeed could be found, except 
those blinded by political prejudices, who did not acknoulegc 
the extraordinary perfidy of the man ; though man^’- ascribed 
it to his irresolute character rather than to deliberate baseness : 
but it was argued by the marshal’s friends, that the terms of 
the convention were so full and explicit, as to signify a general 
amnesty; since they expressly stated that ‘all individuals 
resident in Paris at the time of its capitulation should enjoy 
their rights and liberties, without being called to account lor 
situations which they might ha^'e held, or for their conduct 
oxA political opinions:’ a difibrent view however was taken of 
this quesdon by the partisans of government; who proceeded 
on a distinction of military and jjolitieal conduct; and when 
the due de RiclicKcu, addressing the chamber of peers, 
demanded the condemnation of the accused ‘ in the name of 
Europe,’ Ney, who rested his defence on the twelfth article of 
the capitulation, naturally appealed to the ministers of the four 
great powers to confirm his view* of the subject. The ojiinion 
of Wellington seems to have been a guide to the rest ; and the 
answer sent by his grace to a note addressed to him by tho 
marshal was couched in the following terms : — ‘ that tho capi- 
tulation of Paris related exclusively to its military occupation ; 
and that the object of the tvtelhh article was to prevent any 
measure of severity, under the militaiy authority of those who 
made it, towards any person in P^, on account of their con- 
duct or political opinions; but it never was, nor could be 
intended to prevent, either the then existing French govern- 
ment, or any French government which might succeed it, 
from acting in tliis respect as it might think proper.’ 

No rightiy-constituted mind can notice, without feelings of 
indignation, the calumnious reflections that were cast on the 
duke of Wellington by political adversaries, on account of this 
interpretation ; as if the conqueror of Napoleon could have 
been influenced bv any jealousy or pique tow'ards an indi- 
vidual, immeasurably his imerior in all the qualifications of a 
general, except that of personal courage ! No one can have 
studied the character and conductor our illustrious commander 
without perceiving that a plain, straight-forward honesty is 
one of its distinguishing characterisfics. The interpretation 
which he gave to the twelfth article was undoubtedly that 
which he had in his own mind when the treaty was drawn 
up ; probably, also, the same view w’as taken of it by the 
other high contracting party : still it is greatly to be lamented 
that bis grace did not accompany his interpretation with a 
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recommendation, or rather a demand, that the life of Ney 
should be spared. TJio terms of that article are as general 
as it is possible to conceive :« it was the height of injustice 
therefore in tlie French government to limit them by a par- 
ticular restriction, for the purpose of takincr away the life of 
an accused person : both the exception of military conduct, 
and the restriction of indemnity' to the military occupation of 
the capital, ought to have been specified in the qrticle; other- 
wise it was merely a trap to catch unwary victims ; and as it 
was the inadvertency of the militarj' diplomatists wliich threw 
this power into the hands of government, their conduct would 
have barclj’ amounted to an act of common generosity, if they 
had taken on themselves the blame of an involuntary error, 
and requested the correction of it bj' a general amnesty : that 
such an appeal would have been successful, there can be no 
doubt ; for the desire of revenge must have given way to a 
sense of dependence, as well as of obligation. The odium 
which this transaction cast on the English character in Paris 
was seasonably counteracted by the humane interference of sir 
Robert Wilson, Mr. Bruce, and captain Hutchinson in the 
affair of Lavallcttc : condemned by the same policy which 
sacrificed Ney,’ and liberated from prison the evening before 
his execution by the devotion of his heroic wife, he was long 
concealed from the emissaries of police by these generous 
strangers ; and finally conducted over the frontiers, through a 
series of difficulties and dangers which it would be hard to 
match even in the works of fiction : the name of the duke of 
Dalmatia was included in the list of those placed under strict 
surveillance, to await the decision of the chambers whether 
they were to be sent out of the countrj’^ or given over to the 
tribunals. Soult published a pamphlet in his own defence ; 
hut a decree of January, 1817, ordered him to retire beyond 
the Rhino. A different fate awaited Murat, who once held 
so distinguished a rank among the French marshals: in a 
insh attempt to recover his kingdom, he was taken prisoner, 
and tried by a Neapolitan court-martial; which, having con- 
i’ The words are ‘ conduct and political opinions the commonest 
understanding will at once perceive how different the meaning of 
this article would hove been, if it had stood thus : ‘political con- 
duct and opinions.’ Con any one suppose, that in this case, Ney 
would hove remained in Paris ? 

r It is by no means intended to vindicate the conduct of Ney and 
Lavallette : such perfidy was worthy of exemplary punishment, if 
it could have been equitably administered. 
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(loiiincd liiin to dontb, Ity one of IiU oun onleml frn* 
tcncc to I)c pnt into immediate exocniton: iic (iclmtcd on ihU 
fad occafiun with hi« UMial iutrepblitVt and refitewl to li.ne bi< 
eyes Ixindn;^] ; then |>lacin;r on lilo ’l*rr.'i«t .n niiinnliin* of Ids 
vife, he received fix Ixilh ttiroiigli Ids head, nnd dint iii>taii* 
tancoiifly. llis cbar.ictcr a** a inan wn« at \nriaiK‘o « itlt tlin-e 
]iriiici|itc<i wliicli Najwileoii rcqiiin-d from Id* de|)eiideia so\c- 
retgnf. * Your first duty if to tlic rinjH*ror, 3 our ‘noiid to 
vour subjects;’ was thedpsjiot’f stem injiinclicin : Imi Mtinil, 
like bis brr)lhcr-in-law, tbc ojcctnl king of IIolbiTid, bail a 
repinl to bi« coronation oatli, nnil ftro\c to rcvcrjc tlie onior 
of these duties; lie not onl}* confiTiod many benefits on bis 
|ico|>le, but was extrciiielj* generous and bo'pit.ible in bis 
intcrcoiirfc with foreigners; so that under tiis goxennnent, 
Kajilex rose from a state of wn-tebed barbari'in to a ri-sjicct* 
able rank among European nation*. 

But where, during thc'C transactions, wn* tlie ebief cau-c of 
so miicli slaughter in the field and of diplomact' in the eabiriet ? 
Najioleon, as nlread3' has Itcen .<tntcd, arris cd at Rurlifort, with 
tlte intention of fccking an a«yluiii in the United .States ; but, 
when about to set sail, be found tbc port strictly lilorl.iidi'd. 
As the allied commanders bad refused a safe Mjnduet for him 
to tbc protisional go« eminent, and our rmi'-era eoitld not be 
cludcil, be determined to place bimsolf lolunturily in tbc 
bands of tlicir commodore, tlirow Idniself on tbc met 03' of 
England, and sue for life and libert}’ to that |)eople wlioni l>c 
had so often denounced as cncinii^ of the btininn race.: ac- 
roniingh’, after some preliminary negotiations with captain 
Maitland of the BeUcropbon, be went off with his .suite in a 
brig, and si-as fnit on Itoanl that ship on tbc fifteenth of JUI3' : 
thus, it lias been obsersed, an Englishman first showed tliat 
be could Ik; corKpicred, at Acre ; on Irislimnn^ put a {icriacl 
to bis ambitious cjirecr; nnd n Scotchman rcccisnl him into 
captivit3'. From tlic cabin of a British man-of-war, be ad- 
dressed n letter to the prince regent, declaring * that bo came, 
like Tlicmistoclcs, to seek the Iiospitalit3' of our rmtion, nnd to 
place himself under the protection of its laws ns libs case, 
liowcvcr, bore scr3’ little comparison with that of tbc great 
Atlicnian, bis letter was disregarded ; so tliat when tbc BcIIc- 
ropbon arrived at Torbay, and subsequently at Flynioiidt 
Sound, be was not permitted to land on the British shores. 
In the mean time, multitudes arrived from all quarters to 
obtain a sight of this mipbt3’ conqueror, reduced to seek pro- 
tection under tbc only European flag which never bud been 
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lowered before him; nor can it be denied that a consider- 
able degree of interest and pity was excited for the fate of 
one who had fallen from so high a pinnacle of fame, when 
the illustrious captive was transferred to the Northumberland ; 
which set sail for St. Helena on the eighth of August. Against 
this sentence of banishment Napoleon entered an energetic 
protest, denying that he was a prisoner; since he had sur- 
rendered himself to the protection of the British laws, which 
he had never violated ; and of the British government, to 
whose jurisdiction he was not amenable. The disposal of 
his person by the goveimment of that day is an open ques- 
tion, which has been, and will be, variouslj’- judged : con- 
demned by the fearlessly generous, vindicated bj- the unscru- 
pulously prudent, it never can be seriously maintained, that 
the mere punishment or mortification of Napoleon was con- 
templated; but rather the security and peace of Europe 
agjunst one who might be recltoncd ‘ an enemy of the human 
race,’ and therefore excepted from the general law of nations ; 
and it would have done no credit to the character of those 
statesmen by whom his destination was fixed, if they had 
granted to him a title or a residence which might have en- 
couraged hope in his adherents after such a profuse expendi- 
ture of blood and treasure. But whatever might bo thought 
respecting the question of justice or injustice, that does not 
rest with Great Britain alone; for before the battle of 
Waterloo, it was stipulated between the allied powers, that 
if Napoleon should be captured, he was to be considered as 
the common prisoner of the confederates, not of tliat power 
by whose ti’oops he might be taken ; that he should not be 
confined in prison, or sufiered to reside in the European or 
continental dominions of any one of those powers ; but be 
sent to St, Helena, and there remain, with only such restric- 
tions as might be judged neccssaiy to prevent his escape. 

The subsequent period of the ex-emperor’s life was spent in 
a manner little calculated to secure the respect either of his 
contemporaries or of posterity: it was sedulously reported that 
he had to endure many studied indignities ; but there is no 
just cause to credit such assertions. Not only were all his 
wants carefully supplied, but the conveniences and luxuries 
of life were abundantly procured for him : his fancies were 
humored in evciy particular consistent with security ; and 
even the sentinels posted round his residence were studiously 
kept out of view: but his days were spent in quarrelling 
with sir Hudson Lowe, the ^vernor of the island; and in 
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giving vent to tlic bitterest reproaches against that personage ; 
not a day passed A\ithout a long list of coin]i1aints ; and the 
preparation of memorials, petitions, and rcnionstranccs seemed 
to be ndo))ted ns a method of passing the time. Sir Hudson 
persisted in showing him attention and courtesy, till his 
civilities were thrown back with insult; and if some degree 
of nioroscncss was afternards i)crccptiblc in that officer, it 
could be no matter of surprise to those who knew how deeply 
he was impressed with the rcs]K>nsibilit3' of iits station, and 
what indefatigable plotters of iiiischicf lurked in the suite of 
his prisoner. That the last scene of Bonaparte’s life should 
have been embittered with vexation and cuagrin, can be no 
subject of wonder: those restless energies of mind which, 
while he was seated on a throne, preeipitated him into pro- 
jects fraught with ruin, were now left uncniphyc cxcei)t, 
like the rromcthcan vulture, to torture their possessor : he, 
whose vanitj', fed by success, placed him in his own estima- 
tion high above all human beings;— lie, who lived for efleet; 
and, like the Fcllmnn conoucror, would not bate been 
satisfied with one world, after he had exhausted that world’s 
applause ; — was now cut off, not only from the scenes of 
former glory, but almost from the expression of liuman sym- 
patli)' : weighed down by mental suffering, and laboring under 
the afflicting and hcrcditaiy malady of internal cancer, he 
dragged out a few wretched years in the hopeless seclusion 
of Ins distant prison, and cxjnrcd on the fiftli orMaj', 1821. 

Wellington’s dcs|iatchcs from the field of W’atcrloo reached 
London on the twenty-first of June, while parliament was still 
sitting ; its thanks, and a public monument to that illustrious 
commander and his army, were voted on the following day ; 
when lord Lansdownc, with peculiar felicity, observed, ‘ that 
tKe splendor and importance of the victory almost stified 
evciy feeling of individual sorrow'; making the fate of the 
brave who fml, to be regarded as that of men, guos ve/as est 
luffcreJ There remained no fresh distinctions to be conferred 
on the duke ; but the sum of £200,000 w’as voted to build a 
mansion worthy of Napoleon’s conqueror; the earl of Ux- 
bridge was raised a step in the peerage by the title of marquis 
of Anglesea ; and as the regent, in the beginning of the year, 
had greath' extended the order of the Baths to reward our 
military and naval officers at die conclusion of the war, its 

® It was divided into three cteBses; that of seventy-two grand 
crosses, 180 knights commandets, and an unlimited number of com- 
panions of , the Older. 
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decorations were liberally conferred on the heroes of Waterloo : 
all the regiments which had shared in the glories of its Held 
were permitted to inscribe the word ‘Waterloo’ on their 
colors : to every private a silver medal was presented ; each 
being allowed to reckon that day of battle as two years’ 
service in the account of time for increase of pay, or for a 
pension when discharged : a very important benefit also as 
extended, on this occasion, to the whole British army, by a 
regulation, which enacted, that henceforward the pension 
granted for wounds should rise with the rank of the officer 
receiving it ; so that he who was maimed while an ensign, 
would, if he became a general, be intitlcd to a general’s pen- 
sion for his injury. 
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CHAPTER LVII, 


GEORGE III. (coNTiSL'Kii.)— 1803-23. 

AfTiiirs of India — liord Cornwallis's second ndminictmtinn— Go- 
vernment of sir George Barlow— Administration of lord Minto — 
Government of the mnrqtiis of Hastings- Coijsuminnlinn of the 
British ]iowcr in India ; clTorts made lor tlic nmelu ration of its 
people. &c. — Statistical areountof Great Britain during tlic InttLr 
period of the unr, kc - — Dilliculties encountered in tlie transition 
Irom a state of nnr to peace, &.c. 

Tiir iiiTuini of India, from Mltich our attention has been so 
long (icttiincd by the otent helming interest orEiimpcnn trans- 
nctione, must be now Imcfly consiuered. The mar<|ui.s Corn- 
wallis arrived at Fort William in July, 1805, a® the .siicctv'or 
of lord Wellesley ; hut he came with a mind enreeided by the 
infirmities of n^c, and influenced by doctrines which the tiimrl 
and sordid spint of a mercantile government hod forced on his 
attention : hU main object was to relieve the distre.^s now pci'- 
vading nil branches of the public service, by reducing expendi- 
ture, and putting an end to contests which Imre bc.'itily on ibo 
eoriipany's finances; while bis first nets exhibited a determina- 
tion to reverse the policy of Ids predecessor, and, if possible, 
restore nfibirs to the fiosturc in whicii he liad left them in 
1793 : he strongly avowed his disapjirobation of nil subsidiary 
idlinnccs; and so great was his anxiety to finish the war with 
lloikar, ntid accommodate disputes with Sindin, tliat if the 
power of those subtle chiefs, and of the rajah of Berar, had not 
been already broken, a long succession of hostilities would 
probably have ensued. 

His lordsidp now jiroposcd a restoration to llolkar of all his 
conquered territories : with regard to Sindin, he expressed a 
readiness to overlook the outrage comndtted by him on the 
British residency ; and to resign Gwalior, witli all its depend- 
encies. In his disapprobation of alliances contracted with 
native princes, he directed that the rajah of Jyepoor, wlio had 
not fulfilled the conditions of his agreement, should be told, it 
was considered ns dissolved; also, to induce the rajahs of 
Bburtpoor, Macherry, and Boondee, to renounce our alliance, 
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he proposed to bribe them with portions of the terTitor 3 ’- con- 
qnered from Sindia, south of Delhi, and west of the Jumna : 
this river he resolved to make the south-western boundary of 
the compam'’s possessions in that quarter; though, as lord 
Lake intimated, it never can become a barrier of sufficient im- 
portance ; being fordable, in many places, nearly throughout 
the year, above its junction with the Chumbul. Instnictions, in 
conformity with such sentiments, were sent to lord Lake on 
the nineteenth of September ; but that able officer, apprised of 
the governor’s pacific views and altered policj', had so managed 
matfers with Sindia, as to obtain our resident’s release ; and 
had submitted to the riiieftain a plan for the adjustment of all 
differences ; in consequence of this favorable state of aflairs, 
and his own anticipation of evil from the abandonment of our 
connexion with the native powers, while the northern provinces 
were re-oceupied by the Mahrattas, his lordship dclaj'cd acting 
on the miserable instructions of the governor; to whom he 
sent a strong representation of the reasons by which he was 
actuated : but before this arrival, lord Cornwallis, fortunateli” 
for his countrj' and for his own fame, became inci^able of 
attending to public business, and died on the fifth of October: 
yet ‘however questionable,’ says sir John Malcolm, ‘the 
policj’ of some of the last acts of this nobleman may be, or 
whatever speculations may be made on the causes which pro- 
duced such on apparent deviation from the high and unyield- 
ing spirit of his former administration ; no man can doubt the 
exalted purity' of the motives which led him to revisit India.’ 

On the death of Cornu allis, sir George Barlow, senior 
member of the council, succeeded, by a provisional appoint- 
ment, to the rank and duties of governor-general : he lost no 
time in replying to the representations of lord Lake, stating 
his determination to pursue the latter polic^’^ of his predecessor, 
by abandoning all connexion with the petty states of the 
country*, and generally with those wesrivard of the Jumna. It 
was extrcmelj' fortunate for British interests, that so enlightened 
a man as lord Lake was found at this period in the high and 
responsible office of commander-in-chief, u hen the governors 
of India submitted to regulate their proceedings by such a 
narrow, selfish system of non-interference. 

In the mean* time, Holkar, at the head of a large body of 
cavalry, had proceeded to ravage the company’s territories ; 
and Lake, having posted strong bodies of troops to intercept 
liim on his return, had set out about the middle of October in 
pursuit of that marauder; his operations, however, did not 
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ob^ruct amn^mcnis with Sindin, n-hicli were r-oncl tided by 
:i new treaty on the twenty-third of November. Of the former 
convention, every tirticle was to reninin in force, unless it 
should be altered by tlie present nrmnpcmcnt: Gwalior, with 
great part of Goinid, was coded to Sindin; and the Chumbiil 
Wiis to be a boiindniy’ between the two territories ; but ns this 
line of demarcation was advantageous to the company, he was 
recompensed by an annual pension of four lacs of rupees, ns 
well as hr jaghirs given to his wife and daughter. Sindia 
resigned tlic districts of Dholpoor, Barree, and llajkcrmh, 
(which were bestowed afterwards on the rana of Gohiid) 
together with ail claim to tribute from the rajah of Boondec. 
The Britirii government enga^Kl to enter into no treaties with 
the rana of Oudepoor, the rajahs of Joudpoor and Kotah, or 
any other trihuiaries of Sindia : also not to interfere w ith his 
conquests from the llolkar family between the Taptcc and 
the Chumbul. 

Holkar, being thus reduced to e.xfrcmi(ies, sent agents to 
sue for peace; and from the instructions ^ivon to oiir com- 
mandor-in-clucf, ho found no difiiculty in obtaining it : a treaty 
therefore was signed, on the twenty-fourth of December, by 
which he renounced his rights to every place on the nortitem 
side of the Chumbul, with nil claims on Bundclcund, or the 
British government : he also engaged to retain no Eurojicans 
in his service ; while our government agreed not to interfere 
with his possessions or dependencies south of the Chumbul, 
and to restore his forts and territories on the southern side of 
the Taptce and Godavery. Agreeably, however, to the 
system of policy now adopted, sir George Barlow made 
alterations in both these treaties : with regard to Sindia, he 
explained away all obligation to protect the pcftj' slates north 
of the Chumbul, from Kotah to the Jumna ; while to llolkar 
he restored Tonk-Rampoorah, and the territory nortli of the 
Boondec hills ; aliandoning to his late die rajah of Boondco, 
who had honorably maintained an alliance with the Britisli 
government: and this he did in opjiosition to the urgent 
remonstrances of the commandcr-in-chicf, who not only 
pointed out the importance of the district, as commanding a 
principal pass into our northern provinces; but stated in the 
strongest terms our obligation to protect that rajah from an 
inveterate foe, whose vindictive rage had been excited to the 
highest pitch by the great assistance which he had afforded to 
the British, No plea of honor, justice, or humanity had, in 
this instance, the slightest weight with our pusillanimous 
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govcmor-goneral ; but he remained fixed in bis resolution; 

ho even gave dircetions for dissolving our alliance with 
the rajahs of Machcriy and Bliurtpoor: but lord Lake, 
ap])rchcnsivc that, if such an intention onlj' were known, all 
the powers of destniction w'ould be again let loose on that 
portion of India, represented his views of the probable con- 
sequences so forcibly, that sir George, though he declared 
that his sentiments remained unchanged, consented to delay 
for a time the execution of his purpose. Fortunatclj', this 
^\eak and incapable man, nho undertook to countcnict the 
grand political system of a Wclleslc}', abstained from applying 
to the courts of Poonah and ll 3 'derabad those principles of 
non-interference which he was so rashly pursuing in other 
directions; and in July, 1807, lord Minto arrived, as the 
regularly-appointed successor of the late marquis Cornwallis. 
The state in which he found the country soon convinced him, 
that a system of neutral policy would be a descent from that 
height to which we had advanced; leading either to our 
c.vpu]sion from the country, or to the necessity of refining 
our former position at an immense sacrifice of life ana 
treasure. 

ITlicn Holkar returned to his own dominions, his oppressive 
conduct raised a mutiny among the troo|)s ; at the head of 
whom, his nephew, Khundcc Row, was forcibly' placed, after 
having been declared his legal representative: the tyrant, 
however, having contrived to exact a large sum from the rajah 
of Jycjtoor, cmploy'cd it in appeasing the greater part of his 
army' ; and having thus settled the disturbances, lie put his 
nephew to death : in the excitement of his ferocious disposi- 
tion, he commanded his brother also to be privately' murdered, 
and afterwards proceeded in such a course of brutal sensualities, 
as brought on a total derangement of intellect ; so that his 
maniacal cxtratagances, in 1808, rendered it necessary to 

S lacc him under personal restraint. This ehieftain, as sir 
olin IMalcolm observes, ‘ was formed by nature to command 
a horde of plunderers : master of the art of cajoling those w ho 
approached' him, flattery', mirth, and wit were alternately' used 
to put his chiefs and troops into good humor, when want of 
pay' or other causes rendered them discontented or mutinous ; 
but any attempt at intimidation on their part never failed to 
rouse a spirit which made the boldest tremble: his licentious 
passions brooked no control ; and the sacrifice of female honor 
in their family was no unusual road with courtiers to his favor : 
his favorite drink w'as cherry or raspberry brandy ; and the 
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shops of Bombay were drained of these and other strong 
liquors for his supply : but his ruling passion was power on 
any terms ^ to attain and preserve which all means were 
welcomed ; nor could the most unworthy favorite, of whom he 
had several, suggest a breach of faith or deed of atrocity, that 
he would not commit, to relieve the distress or forward the 
object of the moment. From the hour he commenced his 
career in central India, the work of desolation began; his 
object, often declared, being to restore the Mahratta supremacy, 
by a revival of the ancient predatory system.’ 

When the British usurpation of power in India is made a 
subject of vituperation, or likened to that of France in xVlgeria, 
let it be remembered, that to annihilate such a system, and to 
rescue the miserable inhabitants from a enrse to which for 
ages they had been subject, was the grand policy of tho 
marquis Wellesley. As we proceed even in the present 
brief annals of the Indian government, we shall have occasion 
to see how impossible it was to control those predatory chief- 
tains, and to prevent the fertile regions of the East from 
becoming scenes of misery and desolation, except by retaining 
a control over every branch of their administration, as well as 
a military occupation of thmr country. 

When Holkar’s state of mind rendered it necessary to place 
him in confinement, the government was administered under a 
regency, controlled by Ameer Ehan, the most powerful of his 
generals; but Balaram Seit, the dewan, ostensibly took the 
management of affairs, acting under Toolsay Bhye, Holkar's 
favorite mistress a woman as profligate and vindictive as him- 
self; the army however was now reduced to a state of in- 
subordination ; and on the departure of Ameer Khan, to profit 
^ civil war in Jyepoor and Joudpoor, an adventurer, named 
Dherma Kower, seized the mi5tre.*!s with her favorite, and 
usurped the government till the return of Ameer Khan with 
his army of Patans and Pindarries;i by whom, after fifteen 

* Two extraordinary tribes of plunderers in India: the chief 
difference between them lay in this ; that the Patans were assou- 
ated for the sake of invading such states as they could overpower 
or intimidate; while the object of the Pindarries was indisciitninate 
and universal plunder: the Patans in fact were military merce- 
naries: the Pindarries, cowardly and desperate banditti: against 
both the British government was long oblig^ to keep up an aimed 
force, and to be constantly on the alert. The chief strength of the 
Pindarries lay in their being intan^hle: if pursued, the best 
horsemen rode off with the boo^, and would perform a journey of 
from sixty to one hundred miles in two days, over rocks and hilis 
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<liiys of li:inl Hjrlifinir, Iip wa? o%-crconic anil put to ilcatli : 
Ainoor llicii rotiinioil to his r.ivapfs in Ihtjpootana, k‘a\ing 
IlolkarV iloininiiins in n f-tatp of inrtiralilc anarchy. TJic cx- 
pptlifiitp to «liich TooNay llhyc anil her minister then had 
ivcfiurse, for the fiipport of the court and aniiy, were of the 
nio^t horrible description : several ol the |)rim‘i|)a! oflieers were 
appointed and sent with detachments to plunder the country: 
th''M‘ chiefs beeamo amwenihle to the Irtiops for arrears iltie, 
jiaid a eiTtain mm in advance to the treasury, and gate large 
presents to the ministers ; in return for which, they received 
a license to jihmder at discretion, without regard even to the 
rights of neighboring states; w Idle the atrocities which they 
comiiiittcd in their excursions were scarcely exceeded by thosp 
of the Pinilarries them=eKes. ‘ Et cry where,’ says sir John 
Malcolm, ‘ the same scene of oppression presented itself ; ojm?!! 
vilhices and towns were sacked, tmd walled towns were battered 
until they inud contributions:* and when these martiiulers 
departed,' loadeil with spoil and satiated with ('nicity, * the 
IJhoels, a tribe who arc bom plnndcrei's, encountged by the 
absence of all regular nilc, would leave their mountain fast- 
nesses to seek booty in the open plains ; then the. \ ilingci-s them- 
selves, drhen to’ despair, became freebooters, in order to 
indemnify themselves for their losses by the pillage of tlicir 
neigliliors such was the state of Ilindostun. before that system 
of Ilritish policy Itetvme perfected, winch has at length enabled 
the inhabitants' of this interesting country to sit in sccuritv 
under the shade of their own vines and fig-trees. On the death 
of llolkar, in 1811, Mitlhar How, one of his sons, was phircd 
on the niusnud : but no change took place in the administrative 
government, though di-liirbancps occiira’d from the faetions 
of Sindia and Ameer Khan : all avus terror and confusion, 
till the British arniics, in IS 17, advanced toward central 
India. 

Sindia's territory was not much less disturbed than that of 
llolkar: Ids ndlitar^' astuhlishmcnt far exceeded his hnanciul 
resoarccs ; and to quiet his troops, he also was obliged to send 
them out on predator}' excursions ; but several of them found 

impnssnbic to regular cavalry. They have been knoAvn to march 
500 miles in one fortnight. Terror and dismay reigned in the 
country avIucIi tlicy visited: Avhere the popiAlation fled in all direc- 
tions, trom villages in flames, and from the horrid tortures to Avhich 
the Avrcfclicd inhabitants Averc put, to make them discoA'cr their 
Avcaltli. iviiilc they continued their mA’ngcs, marauders of all de- 
scriptions joined tlicin to profit by their presence. 
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employment in subduing refractoiy zemindars and tribiilary 
rajahs*: on the death of Ambnjec, in ISIO, Sindia ]>roc('cdcd 
to reduce the territory in Gohud, held by his family ; and 
hating established his camp at Gwalior, fised there his head- 
quarters. 

Tlie state of affairs at Nagpoor, under Ragojee Bhon<elah, 
partook of the confusion prevalent in the other Mahratta 
districts; except that his troops being inferior, his country nos 
still more exposed to the attacks of freebooters. Intited by 
these circumstances, Ameer Khan, in 1809, under some pre- 
tended claim of the Ilolfcar family, csirried his ravages into 
Berar: the rajah had not solicited British aid; but the 
governor-general could not see with indificrcncc Ameer’s army, 
enlarged as it was by a numerous tribe of Pindarrics, encamped 
on the Kerbuddah, and ready to overwhelm the Nagpoor 
territory; our troons therefore were put in motion under 
colonel Close ; and lord Ulinto wrote to Ameer Khan, requir- 
ing him to withdraw his troops ; that chieftain however in reply 
denied the governor’s right of interference ; threatening even 
the British 'territority with invasion, in ease of any hostile 
movement: colonel Close therefore advanced, and occuiiicd 
Scronje, Ameer’s capital, whose power might liavc been easily 
overthrown: but the governor’s moral courage now failed: he 
trembled at the financial con«cqacnccs of his proceedings, and 
the consequent disapprobation of directors : accordingly he 
retracted the instructions first given to colonel Close, and 
directed that oflScer to confine his e.\crtions to the immediate 
security of the rajah’s dominions: thus the great marauder 
escaped witit an unbroken army, the savage instrument of 
future conquest and oppression : a treaty however was set on 
foot with Ragojee Bhousclah for the protection of his dominions 
by the permanent aid of a British force ; but before it could 
be concluded, lord Minto had withdrawn his troops fur an ex- 
pedition against Java, the success of which was in gixjat 
measure due to that prompt dedsion and energy with w hich his 
lordship took on himself the responsibility of the enterprise. 

As the advance of colonel Close had checked the audacity of 
the freebooters, so his retreat became a signal for their 
increased licentiousness. They now overran Berar, and 
burned one quarter of the rajah's capital: a party in 1812 
even went so far as to violate the British territory of Mirzapore, 
whence they carried off an immense booty ; so that it soon be- 
came evident, that energetic measures must be taken to put 
them down ; and though lord Minto was reluctant to involve 
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the company in the fresh war, yet he leflt his sentiments regard- 
ing- its necessity on record, and confirmed tlicm by a report of 
the ablest political officers then employed in the East: this 
document, transmitted to England, operated strongly in altering 
the false views of those who had the supreme direction of 
Indian affairs, and in preparing the waj' for that brilliant 
administration which distinguish^ his lordship’s successor. 

No material change took ])Iacc,at this period, in the relations 
of our government with tliat of die peishwa ; hut the encroach- 
ments of Runjeet Singh, rajah of Lahore, led to the decisive 
step of taking the Slicik chiefs, between tiic Jumna and the 
Sutlej, under British protection : the miserable policy of sir 
George Barlow, by withdrawing that protection, had tempted 
Runjeet Singh to extend his conquests ; but he was now com- 
pelled to desist from further aggression, and bound by treaty 
to maintain, on the left bank of the Sutlej, a force no larger 
than what was required for the internal management of his oum 
districts. 

In 1808 the alarm of approaching hostilities on the part of 
the French was renewed ; when it became known that an envoy 
luad been sent by Napoleon to the shah of Persia ; to counteract 
uhosc designs, the governor-general despatched sir John 
Malcolm as his representative, who proceeded as far as 
Bushcer : but finding French influence predominant, and not 
being allowed to proceed to Teheran, he refusing to negotiate 
with a provincial governor, and returned to Calcutta: but 
ministers at home had sent out sir Harford Jones us an ac- 
credited ambassador to the shah ; and he, on his arrival in 
Persia, thinking himself at liberty to refuse all recognition of 
orders from India, proceeded to Teheran, in direct opposition 
to the wishes and commands of the Bengal government ; cir- 
cumstances in the mean time had changed ; and sir Harford 
found no difficulty in concluding a defensive alliance with the 
shah, on condition of our granting him a subsidy to support 
tlie disastrous contest in which he was engaged witli Russia. 
The governor-general however, not without reason, protested 
against these proceedings of the British cabinet and its envoy, 
as degrading and impolitic ; leading the Persians to believe that 
a difterenco of interests subsisted between the king’s govern- 
ment and that of the company. 

The same alarm of French invasion suggested a mission .to 
the court of Cabool, which was soon followed by a treaty of 
alliance ; whence a knowiege of the affairs of A%hanistan was 
acquired, which, according to sir John Malcolm’s opinion, -jvas 
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essential to the success of any fiiliirc measure relative to the 
most vulnerable portion of our Eastern empire. Some time 
afierwartls the Goorfcalo«c mountaineers nttraeted notirc hy 
their frequent and hold incursions into the i)rovincrs orGooruk- 
poorand S.irun : such excesses compelled loni Minto to address 
the court of Nepaul in strong and decided tcniis ; but the re- 
signation of this virtuous and able statesman left to his more 
energetic succassor the duty of checking the inroads of a 
proud and warlike people, whose territory it becomes necessary 
to descrilw. 

The great Himalayan range of mountninc, which fonns the 
northern boundary of India, i« skirted hy a rangiiineent forest 
eomposc^l chiefly of the sal tree,* and nearly two days’ journey 
in breadth : betw cen this ami Ilindostan is an open district, 
called the Ttmtee, of n rich soil, anil ^ahlnblc for tts fine pas- 
tures ; abounding in the wild elephant, the rhinoceros, and 
the huflulo; which animals find shelter in the deep recesses of 
the adjoining forest : but the ins.ahihrity of its climate jircvents 
the establishment of any laigc towns on this tract ; and its popu- 
lation is for the most part migratory', retiring to the hills nt the 
a]iproach of the unhealthy season. From time immemorial, tlio 
country within the hills, and on the borders, had been dirided 
among petty rajahs: while the forest with the Tnrarc, re- 
mained a natund and constant object of contention : a chieftain, 
jMsscssing fastnesses on the hills, could jdways enforce contribu- 
tions by incursions, from which he retreated to his strongholds ; 
and cr'cty rajah of the hills had a portion of the forest and low- 
country atmehed to his territory; which he was constantly en- 
dear oring to extend in a sort of border warfare: thus feuds 
were transmitted from father to son, as was formerly the ease 
in the Scottish highlands. Allien the rajahs of the plains 
became subject to the Hlaliometan yoke, tho'o of the hills re- 
tained their ancient independence ; and such was the state of 
the frontier, till the low countries fell under our dominion ; 
when the hills were gradually overrun by the Goorknlcsc, and 
consolidated by them into one empire. The Britisli, aficr the 
extinction of the Mogul sovereignty, left the low rajahs in the 
enjoyment of their territories, on nay-ment of a fixed land-tax ; 
but the Goorkalesc, as each hill chieftain fell before them, cx- 
tcnniiiatcd the family, taking up the contests and claims of 
those whom they had so tnmtcd : this brought them into con- 
tact with the zemindars under our protection, who generally 

* The Shorca robnsto, very useful for slnp-baildiiig. 
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had no alternative but to surrender the object in dispute ; for 
unless the encroachment was outrageous indeed, how could the 
unfortunate zemindar expect to interest the high authorities in 
his favor ? especially as our government was no great loser by 
the usurpation ; and inclined to look on the Goorkalcsc in the 
light of well-disposed neighbors, uhom it was advisable to con- 
ciliate : some time, however, before the period which we are 
now contemplating, this people became so emboldened bj"- the 
supineness of our sovemment, that their aggressions attracted 
the notice of lord^Iinto ; when the Goorkalese commandant 
of Valpa, Umur Singh Thappa, replied to a remonstrance made 
b}' the governor-general, — that he had a distinct right to all 
the territory Avhieh he had taken. Attempts were made in 
1812, and the following year, to adjust all disputes by negotia- 
tion ; but the Nepaulese commissioners showed no disposition 
to recede from their claims ; and in this state were aflitiis found 
b}' lord Hastings, when he commenced his brilliant administra- 
tion. That illustrious governor, and worthy successor of lord 
Wellesley, arrived at Calcutta in October, 1813 ; when almost 
the first object which engaged his attention was the dispute 
with the Nepaulese government. The reply to lord Minto’s 
letter, who had demanded restitution of two invaded districts, 
distinctly asserted the right of that ^vemment to both ; ami- 
cable negotiations however were sfill tried, but in vain ; a mili- 
tary force therefore was sent into the disputed territories, and 
placed under the management of civil officers ; but no sooner 
were the troops withdrawn than an attack was made by the 
Goorkalese, who slew eighteen pemons, wounded si.\ more, 
and put the superior local officer to death with circumstances 
of great barbarity : after this, another attack was made on one 
of our outposts, which occasioned a farther loss of life : still a 
formal declaration of war was withheld, that persons engaged 
in commerce might have an opportunity to withdraw their 
capitid, and the Goorkalese rajah to disclaim his outrages. 
Instead, however, of pursuing this line of conduct, he boldly 
ai owed and justified them ; while he caused active military 
preparations to be made along the whole Nepaulese frontier ; 
an extent of about 600 miles. War was declared at Lucknow 
on the first of November, 1814. 

At this time the rajah was in his minority, and the powers 
of government were exercised by the family of Thappa. 
Bhccm Sein Thappa, who assumed the title of general, had 
the chief management of affairs in the capital: his brother, 
Umur Singh, having been long at the head of a great army. 
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linil jni'shwl Ills ronqiipsts so far west of the Goprah, anti aC' 
qiiircd so ^ast a power, that the national sentiments of his 
troops, or iiis own natriotisin, alone prcseiiteil him from elaini- 
in^ imlepetitlencc : lie now orciipicil a line of posts roiiml Irkec 
and RaliLsjioor, includinp the stronp fortresses of Hampiirli and 
jMaloiiii. A lonp debate is said to have oecupied the Goorkn- 
Icsc warriors on the question of peace or war with the Rriti«h 
povcniment; anil some in the eoiineil were ajiiircliensiie of 
the rcsidt : ‘ Wc ha»e hitherto,* said tliey, ‘ heeii iitintiiipdeer ; 
hut if we engaec in this eonlest, s\e must prejiarc to fiplit with 
tigers.’ The aih orates for war insisted pntieipally on llic 
streiiptli of their liill rouiitrv, which not even Alexander llie 
Great had heen able to subdue ; and nlhi«ioii«, imnlyiiip eon- 
tcmjit of the Eiipli«h, were made to theirdefeats at llliiirtpoor : 
Rheein Scin took thissiewof the question; and his opinion 
prciailod. 

Lord Uastings, having resolved to act onbnsivcly against the 
whole line of the enemy’s frontier, from the outlej to the 
Koosce, formed his anny into four divisions ; the first, of GOOD 
men, at Dinapoor, under general Alarley, was intended to push 
on to Kntmandoo, the caiiilal of Nepaul; while the second of 
3000, under general S. Wood, at Benares, should proceed to 
Palpa: the tliinl, at Meerut, under general Gillespie, was to 
pain the nost of Naim, and then rush on toward the Sutlej ; 
but the last, consisting of less than 3000, under general 
Ochterlony, was destined to advance from Loodeana against 
the strong posts held by Umur Singh Thappa, in the hilly 
country of the Sutlej, and evcntunll)' to co-ojierato with the 
tliinl division : beyond the Koo«cc, eastwanl, major Latter was 
stationed with 2000 men, to defend the I’oorneah frontier, and 
endeavor to act w ith the rajah of Sikkim : such were the dispo- 
sitions made for the most aniuous campaign in which our Indian 
govcniment had yet been engaged. 

Major-general Gillcs|nc was the first to penetrate the 
enemy’s frontier, by seizing the Kerce |iass lending into Doon, 
and advancing to Debra, the principal town of the valley : 
about five miles farther is the fort of Kniunga, crowning an 
isolated hill about 500 feet in height; where Bhulbiidder 
Singh, nephew of Umur had stationed himself .with GOO men. 
A summons of surrender was sent to this chief about midnight : 
but he tore in pieces the letter ; saying, it was not customary 
to receive or answer letters at sueh unseasonable hours : how- 
ever, he sent his salaam to the British sirdar, witli an assur- 
ance that h(f would soon pay him a visit in his camp. Misled 
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in some degree by false information, general Gillespie sent for- 
ward a detacliment to take the fort by a«snult ; but this was 
found impracticable ; and when lie advanced with his whole 
division, he was repulsed with great loss : he then headed a 
second attack in person, but fell from a shot, while he was 
in the act of cheering bis men ; and his aide-de-camp also was 
killed by his side. Colonel Mnwbej’, on whom the command 
devolved, led off the troops to Dehra, until a battering train 
arrived from Delhi : by means of this, a breach was effected, 
but in vain were the men exhorted to storm it ; and a retreat 
M-as sounded before a petty fortress, which had already cost the 
assailants more lives than the intirc number of its garrison : re- 
course was then had to bombardment ; a measure which ought 
to have been adopted in the iirst instance : this succeeded ; and 
Bhulbiiddcr, after resisting his antagonists until the whole area 
of the fortress was like n slaughter-house, retired secretly with 
about seventy men, the remainder of his garrison. The com- 
mand of the third division was now given to general Martin- 
dell ; who, after driving the enemy from the town of Nairn, 
engaged their army in a vci^' disadvantageous position among 
the heights that surround the fort of Pythuk ; and having 
suffered a total defeat, was obliged to intrench himself at 
Nairn: neither wore the operations of the first and second 
divisions more successful ; so that a verpr unfavorable opinion 
of the British arms was spreading itself in the country, until 
the conduct of general Ochterlony restored their lustre. This 
able commander, who was opposed to Umur Singh in person, 
formed, from the first,, a just estimate of his opponent’s charac- 
ter, and the difficulties of his own enterprise : advancing there- 
fore with great caution, he resolved to leave nothing to haziird ; 
but constructed a road for his artillery, after much labor, and 
sat down with a heavy battering train before the fort of Nala- 
gurh, on the first of November: he had breached the wall, 
when the garrison surrendered on the sixth, and capitulated 
also for a strong stockade on the same ridge, called Talagurh ; 
but Umur Singh came down the same day, and took a position 
on the higher ridge of Ramgurh, one of the Himalayan ranges ; 
each of which, as it approximates to the centre of that stupen- 
dous chain, towers over those before it. 

During November, the general was busily occupied in recon- 
noitring Umur Singh’s position; and the intelligence which 
he received of the failures of our second division made him 
doubly cautious : accxti’dingly, he waited for a reinforcement, 
and occupied his time in winning over the rajah of Plaseea ; 
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whose aid he oiitaincd to make a road for artillery : when liis 
troops and puns came up, Umur Sinph quick!}' moved ]iis 
quarters to tlic stronger post of Maloun, foarinp lest it should be 
pre-occumed by the British : in the mean time, his ally, the 
rajah of Bclhspnor, was brought to submission ; though a con- 
siderable time was consumed in reducing the Ramgurh forts. 
By dint of great exertion, an eighteen-pounder was dragged 
up to the batteries ; on the sixteenth of January, the face of 
the great fortress of Ramgurh uns laid in ruins ; and the garri- 
son capitulated for itself, as well os for that of Joorjoorce, to 
march out with the honors of war: but the two commanders, on 
joining Umur Singh, lost their cars and noses, ns a punishment 
for not defending their posts to the utmost extremity : Taragurh 
and Chamba, on the same ridge, surrendered, like the otiicrs, 
to colonel Cooper ; wlio, after the whole chain of forts in tJio 
rear liad been reduced and occupied, joined the main army to 
take part in the final operations against IMaloun : by tlic four- 
teenth of April, cvci^-thing was prepared for a combined 
movement. 

Umur Singh’s position consisted of a line of fortified posts, 
on a lofty and difficult ridge projecting into the Sutlej, be- 
tween the Gamba and Giimroran : bettvecn its extreme points, 
at the stone forts of Maloun and Soorujgurh, were several in- 
tervening peaks, each crowned with a stockade, except two, 
called Kylapcak and Deothul; the former well situated for 
operations against Soorujgurh ; the latter in the very heart of 
the Goorkalcsc position, and not more than 1000 yards from 
Maloun ; of these the general determined to obtain possession ; 
and Rylapeak was gained with no great difficulty ; but the 
occupation of Dcotliul occasioned a very severe contest. 
During the darkness, cvciy efibrt was made to throw up 
defences round it, from a conviction that the struggle for that 
post was yet to come : it was indeed a night of great anxiety 
to both parties : and Bukhtyar Thappa, Umar Singh’s best 
officer, seeing the operations that were going forward, re- 
paired to hOaloun to urge on his master the necessitj' of 
dislodging the British from their position: 2000 of the 
choicest Goorkalcsc troops were accordingly selected for this 
desperate enterprise, under the command of Bukhtyar himself, 
who silently placed them in ambuscade, under cover of the 
darkness ; and, at the dawn of day, our position was assailed 
at once on every side w'here it was accessible : the enemy came 
on with such fury, that several were bayoneted, or cut to 
pieces, within the works : Umur Singh remaining on a height, 
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vith tlio Goorknlc5o colors planted beside him; while 
Riikhtj’ar was found at all points, exciting liis men, and 
moving' witli them to c\-cry fresh attack. The Goorkalese 
troops, being particularly anxious to obtain possession of our 
guns, directed their fire with such effect, that, at one time, 
throe officers and one man alone remained to serve them : but 
the British commandant at R 3 dapcak, observing the desperate 
nature of this conflict, sent a reinforcement with ammunition, 
which arrived most opportunely*: after the contest had con- 
tinued two hours without intermission, the enemy' began to 
slacken their efforts, and the British general resolved to assume 
the" offensive : a charge therefore was made, in which Bukhtyar 
Wiis slain, and the victory decided, after above 500 men had 
fallen. In tlic course of the day, the Goorkalese sent a request 
for the body of their brave commander ; which, being found 
covered with wounds at the foot of our defences, was wrapped 
in rich shawls, and sent by’ general Oehtcriony with every 
mark of respect ; his country’ihcn, by' whom he was greatly 
belovcrl, loudly bewailed his loss, exclaiming, that ‘ now 
indeed the blade of their sword was broken.’ He had as- 
sured Umur Singh that he would return vietorious, or return no 
more : he had also given notice to his two wives to prepare 
for their suitce, as he had little hope of surviving ; and both 
arc said to have sacriffeed themselves next day’ on his funeral 
pile. 

During the night, the Goorkalese deserted all their posts on 
the farther side of Dcothul, including even Soorujgurh ; and 
Ochterlony then threw his lines around Alalouii. Early’ in 
hlay’,- a battery was raised against it ; when all his sirdars 
urged Umur Singh to make terms for himself, ns W'cll as for 
his son, at Jy'thuk ; but the old chief Avould not listen to their 
pro])osal ; dcclarincr, that if they did but hold out till the 
rainy season, the British army must withdraw : still farther 
discouragement was at this time produced among them, by’ 
tidings of the fall of Almorah, the capital of Kumaoon ; which 
was the result of a scries of spirited operations on the 
side of Rohilcund, planned by* lord Hastings ns a diversion in 
that quarter. Considerable desertion now took place in the 
Goorkalese army, until Umur’s pertinacity in refusing to 
negotiate induced nearly all his officers, with their men, to 
surrender themselves jrrisoners of war ; leaving him with about 
250 adherents, who alone remained faithful to their com- 
mander : with these he shut himself up in the fortress, until 
the batteries were -about to open on its walls ; when, yielding 
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to his fate, this proud chieftain, on the fifteenth of Ma3', 
signed a capitulation, giving up his last stronghold, and re- 
signing to our government eveiy province from Kumaoon 
westward to the Sutlm : in the treaty Runjoor Singh was in- 
cluded ; and general Ochterlony had the honor of obtaining 
also the surrender of Jythuk. The greater part of this con- 
quest was obtained bj' native troops alone, a few artillerymen 
being the only Europeans under our standard : three battalions 
of the Goorkalese were immediately admitted into our service ; 
and a provincial corps was raised for civil duties in Kumaoon, 
which became a British province; the various chiefs also, 
who had been despoiled of thmr territories in the hill 
country, were restored, and wisely ploced under British pro- 
tection. 

The court of Nepaul, however, was not yet sufficiently 
humbled to submit to sacrifices considered necessary as con- 
ditions of peace. The Turaee was not the sole object of 
contention; but the reception of a British resident at their 
capital, appeared to these haughty mountaineers, who still re- 
tained a high opinion of the strength of their fortresses, to be 
a preliminarj’ step to their actual subjugation : such sentiments 
were encouraged by Umur Singh and his sons, who were 
among the 'warmest advocates for continuing the war : after 
some negotiation, therefore, the proposed treaty was finally 
rejected, and the passes in the first range of hills were secured 
with fortifications that were thought impregnable. Antici- 
pating the probability of these events, lo^ Hastings had 
ordered sir David Ochterlony to take the field in Decem- 
ber 1815, at the head of about 20,000 effective troops, 
including three European regiments : by the tenth of February, 
that excellent officer had crossed the forest, and established 
himself at the foot of the grand pass of the Bidieea Eoh : the 
works indeed were found unassailable; but a secret route 
being discovered, the position was turned, and consequently 
abandoned. On the twenty-seventh our commander reached the 
fine valley of the Raptee, and moved up to Mukwanpoor, where 
a skirmish of posts took place, which led to a general action ; 
the Goorkalese forces were there utterly routed ; the red seal 
was hastily affixed to the once rejected treaty ; and an envoy 
despatched, who presented it kneeling before the general’s 
dvrhar. The articles were now all punctually executed ; but 
lord Hastings deemed it good policy to restore to the Goor- 
kalcsc such parts of the Turaee, as ■^vere not required for the 
purpose of'lbrming a straight line of frontier : the part ad- 
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joining Oudc Avas given up to the vizir in payment of a loan of 
a crorc of rupees, advanced by him in support of the war ; and 
a small portion Avas assigned to the rajah of Sikkim, Avith 
AAhom a treaty of alliance AA-as signed in i’ebruary, 1817. 

The same year, in Avhich this contest Avith the Nepaul 
government commenced, saAv the British dominion established 
throughout Ceylon, Avherc the govemnient of the king of 
Kandia had become so tyrannical and o]}prcssivc, that many 
females emigrated from ins dominions to the British portion of 
the island : some of the chiefs also solicited military aid to 
shake oft’ a yoke AAbich thej' found intolerable; and an act of 
brutal outrage, soon aftcrAAnrds committed by this barbarian, 
gave an additional force to their ajmcal. Ten of the natives, 
resident in the British province of Kolumho, Avero suddenly 
seized Avben trading AA-ithin the Eandian frontiers, and so 
cruellj' mutilated by the king’s order, that only three sur- 
vived ; and these Avere sent back in a state that excited uni- 
A’crsal indignation ; their amputated members being suspended 
round their necks. A part of the nation having raised the 
standard of rcAoIt, the progress of hostilities soon brought a 
body of armed royalists into the British territories, Avhere 
they committed many excesses ; this induced the governor to 
undertake an expedition against the capital, from Avhich the 
vile tyrant fled at the approach of our troops ; and an ancient 
kingdom Avas conquered Avithout the loss of a single life : in a 
grand council held by general BroAA'nrigg, the chiefs and pro- 
vincial deputies concurred in the dethronement of the captive 
king, -the exclusion of his family from the throne, and the 
grant of sovereignty to his Britannic majesty. 

Although the ample employment which the Nepaulcso Avar 
aftbrded, had rendered it necessary for the supreme gOA-em- 
ment to abstain from contests in other quarters, yet the Ktpidly 
increasing poAver of the predatory tribes of Pindan-ics and 
Pataus3 rendered it cA-ident that measures must soon be taken 
to suppress so enormous an evil. The chief leader of these 
savage jilundcrcrs was Ameer Khan, a Patan chief, who fre- 
quently associated a band of the more infamous and numerous 
Pindarries Avith bis Patan mercenaries. The most effectual 
means of precaution against these marauders, seemed to be 
tlic establishment of a subsidiary alliance Avith Bagojec 
Bhonsclah ; but it Avas found impossible to conquer his re- 
pugnance to such a measure : the next alternative Avliich pre- 
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Fcntod itself, to cxlcnrl oiir chain of position® from iho 
Hrilish frontier in Ihindplrtiml to the Ncrlnnhiali, bv ninati® of 
n pnnne®ion with the .states of Saiimir ninl liliopaiil : and this 
policy ai)pcarc<I the more n«lvi«aiilo, in <‘oiisc(|iii*iire uf iii- 
ibmiatinn rcsjicctiiip a penclinir nepotiation lietoeen the Hlion- 
relnh and Sindin, for an ottensite and d(>ri'n<>irp nlliaiu'o ; one 
obji'ct of which was a combined attach on the ]llici|i.iid terri- 
tory ; the prcp.irations for it beiiip of .so formidable a nature, 
tlial the de.«triietion of the nalmb seemed inevitable : fo that 
he ranicstly soliciti'd an alliance with our povcnirncnt. Tin's 
])ntrntatc had jteeulinr claims on llritish pnititinle, and his 
request was acectiid to; not however without vehement 
remonstrances Hnom Sindia. and .«omc demonstrations of an 
attack on onr troops assembled to supjiort the nopotiiilions ; 
hut ultimately hi« army vva.s withdrawn. The ]>eishwnh and 
Ilacoje<* llhonsclnh pretended to nctpiiesec in this arranpement ; 
but liic latter died in March, 181G, and was sncreeilcd by Ids 
son I’ursnjcc, wliosoon fell into a stale of idiotey; when Ids 
cousin, Ap])a Sahib, wa.s cho.«en repent, thoiipli not witliout a 
^iolcnt np[)o«ition. In this unsettled state of Ids atihirs, Anpa 
S,ddb voluntarily soiisht that stibsidiutj’ nllianec which iind 
been ])roposed to Kapojec; and our povcniinent readily 
aproed to furnish iitm'wilh six battalions and a repiment 
of cjtvalry : tins event, however, stnick n serious blow 
npainst a seeret confederacy ctirricd on against the ICnpIish 
among tlio Mahratta imwers, of which t!>e court of I’oonnh 
was a nucleus ; it wa.s not lone, therefore, before Appa 
Saliib vr.'LS jicr.sundcd to dissolve his allinneo ; but being ap- 
prcliensivc tliat if he ca.«t aside British sup])ort during tlic 
lifetime of Piirsajee, a party' might be raised to endanger lii.s 
own antliority, he caused the young rajah to 1)c strangled 
ill the night of the thirtieth of January, 1817 ; and then 
entered into an active, but secret corrc.s[>onclenco witli tlic 
pci.shvvnli. 

In the mean time, during last year, tlio aggressions of the 
Findarrics had alnnidngly increased : it was asecrtniiied that 
thc.se freeijoaters had resolved to respect the territories of tlic 
hlahratta chieftains, and direct their ravages principally against 
tlic_ Nizam, and his Britisli allies. For twelve days they re- 
mained witidn the company’s districts, committing every 
species of depredation and atrocity ; so that, during this short 
period, it was calculated tliat 339 villages were plundered, 182 
individuals put to a cruel death, 505 severely wounded, and 
3603 subjected do various kinds of torture : no fewer than 
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tn-enty-five women ['drowned themselves to escape pollution ; 
and the private losses of individuals were estimated at about 
£100,000 sterling.* To obviate the suspicion which such cir- 
cumstances tended to excite, the peishwah sent a party of 
horse, to plunder in his own country, who gave themselves 
out to be Findarrics ; nor did the \\Tetched inhabitants suffer 
less injury than might have^becn expected from those, of 
whom they were the nominal representatives : Sindia professed 
great anxiety to suppress them, but they were countenanced 
by his commanders; and it was evident that neither he 
nor Holkar were willing or able to restrain their dependents. 

For ten years immediately following the treaty of Basscin, 
nothing had occurred to interrupt the harmony existing between 
the court of Poonah and that of Calcutta : Bajee Row, secure 
against foreign attack, paid great attention to the improvement 
of his resources ; and though he manifested a disposition to 
maintain secret correspondence with the Mahratta chieftains, 
this was long winked at ; until the ascendency, which was 
billed over his mind about the year 1815, by Trimbukjee 
Dainglia, an artful and wicked man, who from the state of a 
menial servant was raised to that of chief minister, decidedly 
changed his policy, and engaged him in secret intrigues against 
his allies. An atrocious murder committed by him on the 
person of Gandagur Shastree, a Brahmin of the highest order, 
and minister of the Guickwar, within the consecrated walls of 
a pagoda, occasioned a demand that he should be given up to 
the British government, whose extreme lenity towards atrocious 
criminals in India has ever been one of its greatest errors ; and 
this murderer, a nretch stained with a thousand crimes, and 
disgraced by vices which disgusted even an Indian court, was 
placed in a splendid though strict confinement, from which he 
soon contrived means to escape. 

Bajee Row, however, was only stimulated by the loss of this 
vile minister, and pander to his obscene pleasures, to carry on 
with increased zeal intrigues against our government ; and the 
escape of Trimbukjee, who romained in the mountains, col- 
lecting troops, and dispersing agents throughout the country, 
favored his designs : at the same time, such extensive levies of 
horse and foot were going on at Poonah, so many fortresses 
were repaired, and so laige a portion of the pcishwah's treasure 
was carried away, that Mr. Elphinstone, our resident, could no 
longer mistake his intentions : he therefore resolved to call in 

. * Prinsep, vol. i. p. 334. 
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the force, while he wailed for inetniction« fronj the 

po\emor-peneml : tlM«c lie rrcei%et! in May ; ami Hajec Row 
was n’quirp<l, iiiulcr pain of lieinp treated as an cneiiij , to piir- 
romler 'J’riinliiikjeo, make eertaiii eonee-o-ions of temlory, ninl 
reiioimce nil Fiiprrniaey o\er tlieSIahratIa eiiipirc. After a 
set ere slnipple, and tryiiipeseiy means ofrta!<inn,tlie deceitful 
pcishwali wiL« induced to sipn tills treaty, with an inicntitiii of 
violatiiip it on tlic %rrs’ (irst op|iortiiiiity. 

The povemor-peneral had at leiiptli eoiiie to a detcniiiniilion 
of takim; mea'iin’s to suppress tlio I’indiirries ; liavimr reeeised 
permission from the court of directors to dri\c tho'C wretclies 
Irani their haunts on the A'erbuddah and in Malwali : in's own 
siews, how oxer, were far more wise and compreliensixc ; for 
lie meditated tiieir intire suppresMon, by enuliealiiip tlic jiri*- 
datory system from central India : the plan of exlcnnination 
noxx’ prajeeleil was i-imilar to that piir-iicd bv llie {rreal 
AtirunprelH* in Ids Iiuntinp of wild animals: the courts of 
roonali and llerar being put out of tltc question, the ntleniion of 
otir pox eminent xxius tlirected to tiie jiosscssions of Simlin, 
Ilolkur, the llajpoors, the nabob of Rliojiaul, and the chiefs 
of lliitidcleund. Annies were ordered to nsscmlile ratind tliiisc 
distriets, wliicli, liy pradiially contraettnc their circle toxxnnls 
a comnioti centre, iniplit item in tlie Pindarries, witii tlicir 
adlicreiits, on nil sides : nor did lord Ilastiiips liesitnto boltlly 
to assume tlie prineijile, tlial in these o]icrations no state could 
be suffered to remain neutral ; sx'hcncc it linppciicd, tiiat an 
ciiterfirise, undertaken primarily apainst a wnntlerinp tribe of 
freebooters, cntlctl in tlic suppression of tlic great anti 
daiiffcroiis poxxer of tlie Maliroltas. Oniers for a simultaneous 
mox-cnicnt xx-ere issued about the end of September, 1817 : tlic 
army of Bengal, which took the field, consisted of 34,000 
rcgiiiars, including nearly 5000 caxnliy : that of the Deccan, 
which xx'as placed under the command of sir Thomas llislon, 
including a reserxe at Adwnnee, with diflerent corps at Poonah, 
llyderaliad, and Nappoor, amounted to 57,000 regulars ; of 
which 5250 xvero cax-alry ; about 23,000 irrcgnliir horse also 
were attached to the grand divisions, which were ordered to 
rendezvous at the most conxenient spots for carrying on oflensive 
operations : a judicious manoeuvre of the divisions under lord 
llosfinp and genera! Donkin, by placing Sindia’s cam]) between 
them, left to that chief no other alternative, in the event of his 
disobedience, except that of shutting himself up in Gwalior, 
or joining ^the Findarrics. His lordship had received indis- 
putable proof that Sindia was pledged to support them ; and 
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that in his determination to take the field, he would be fol- 
lowed by Ameer Khan, and other potentates, with whom he 
was in active correspondence : he was now therefore required 
to concur in the great object of our government, by placing 
his troops at its disposal ; a British officer being appointed to 
superintend each -division, and British garrisons admitted into 
his forts of Uindia and Asscerghur, to remain during the war : 
anxiously watching the result of what was passing with the 
other Mahratta powers, Sindia evaded, as long as possible, the 
signature of this treaty ; but was at length induced to accept 
its terms ; and this ostensible defection from a cause, of which 
he was considered the main stay, was of great importance to 
our operations. Ameer Khan followed this example, and 
agreed to disbimd his army on certain conditions: the 
Ivcrowlce rajah acknowlcged British supremacy, and received 
a guarantee lor liis dominions : Zalim Singh, regent of Kotah, 
also acceded to the terms proposed, and aerced to block up all 
the passes leading into his countiy : in Bundcicund, Windek 
Row, the chief of Saugur, rejected them ; while they were 
readily accejitctl by the rajahs of Simpthiir and Jhanscc : but 
the nabob ot Bhopaul entered most heartily and sincerely into 
our cause. 

The Fiiidarrics, aware that oflensive operations on a large 
scale were meditated against them, had been actively employed 
in assembling and rccniiting their forces ; but a want of com- 
bination among their chiefs prevented them from forming nnj' 
consistent plan of action : they were cantoned in three bodies 
under .Chcctoo, Kurcem Khan, and Wnsil Mohammed : Sheikh 
Dulhoo, the most adventurous of their partisans, declared his 
intention to join Trimbukjee in an expedition against tlic 
Deccan ; while the rest were distracted in opinion, and inclined 
to wait for an expected rise of the Mahrattas. In the mean 
time, just as the British forces had arrived at their destined 
points, and tlic concerted plan was about to be put into 
execution, intelligence reached sir Thomas Hislop at llurda, 
that the pcishwah had thrown off the mask, and risen up in 
arms : during the whole of October, Bajee Row had been 
collecting troops from all quarters, under a pretence of aiding 
us in the Findarric ^'t'ar; but his intentions soon became 
apparent to the resident, from a discoverj'^ of his efforts to 
seduce British sepoj's from their allegiance : of whom a large 
proportion in major Ford's battalions, being Mahrattas, were 
naturally won over. It was the peishwah’s design, before he 
commenced hostilities, to invite Air. Elphinstone to a con- 
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fcrcncG, find there murder him ; but From the cnnimi«siott of 
this ntrotity In; wns deterred by Tl:i]>])oo Gnkla, leader of all 
his enterprises, and the best cavalry officer among the tiati\cs 
of India : accordingly, at their Ia*t intcr>-icsr on the four- 
teenth of Oetnijcr, his highness renewed to Mr. E1]ihinstanc 
ferment expressions of good will and gratitude toward our 
government; with an assiinince that his troops should be 
quickly sent to the frontier, for the purpose ol co-o]ierati«g 
with its annies ; in the mean time, ns general Smitii’s force 
was at a distance, and a Euroiioan regiment, onicred from 
Bombay, could not be cxpectca in less than ten days, the 
safety of the resident, ns well as of the British forces, Ijccamc 
Yciy preoirious ; parlies of horse now came otit, and gradually 
cncamficd around their cantonments, continually increasing in 
numbers ; while a strong corjis of infantry occupied a jKt«ition 
on one of their Hanks, ^notwithstanding these formidable 
preparations, ilr. Elphinsfonc, being unwilling to commence 
liostllitios, confined himself to remonstrances, w-hilc night 
after night wus passed in an.xioiis suspense still the iwiriiwah 
hesitated, against tho recommendation of his general ; and on 
the thirtictlT, tho cxjicctetl npnient arrived from Bombay. 

The resident now determined to remove otir troops from 
their c.Npo<ed situation to the village of Kirkce, about four 
milos distant ; and on the first of November, they cnenmned 
on that spot: but the pcishwah, supposing that they liatl 
retired through fear ; and believing, from the reports of liis 
emissaries, that our sepoys were completely seduced from their 
allcgiaqcc, determintd to attack them: still however keeping 
up his system of deception to the Inst, he sent to inform our 
resident, that he was about to march for the purj>ose of 
attending a religious festival: at the same time the whole 
Mnhratta camp was put in motion ; and Mr. Elphinstonc, with 
the other gentlemen of the residency, had barely time to fly, 
under cover of their lionoraiy guard, before the enemy arrived, 
and began to burn and plunder all around tiicm. Having 
joined the army, they determined to advance, and fight the 
battle in an open plmn, between their encampment and the 
city ; which forward movement so damped the courage of tlio 
Mahrattas, and alarmed the pekhwah, that his heart failed 
him, and he sent to Gokla to stop die advance of his troops : 
that intrepid leader however, instead of obeying orders, 
instantly commenced the attack ; opening a battery of nine 
guns, and pushing forward bis cavaliy to the right and left, so 
as almost to surround our troops: but in this movement, which 
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was rapidlj’ executed, his infantrj* were left behind, with the 
exception of one regular battalion under a Portugese leader, 
named do Pinto, which had marched by a shorter route : against 
these our sepoj's instaiitlj' pushed fonrard and became detached 
from the line; on which, Gokla, who never neglected an 
opportunity, ordered a charge of cavalry, which was perceived 
by colonel Barr just in time to withdraw his men from destruc- 
tion : fortunately there was a deep morass in the way, of which 
neither partj’ was aware ; and into this the first ranks of the 
iMahnittas fell, before they could rein up their horses: a 
reserved fire was then poured in among them with great effect : 
their attack became utterly disconcerted ; and on the advance 
of our line, the whole field was cleared. Next morning, the 
brigade was joined by a light battalion, and its auxiliary horse ; 
which deterred Golila from renewing his attempts; in the 
mean time, general Smith advanced ; and the pcishwah retired 
in haste toward Satarah, leaving his tents standing : the city 
then surrendered ; and the British commander, having been 
joined by a regiment of native cavalry, set off in pursuit of the 
enemy. 

Though Bajcc Bow had thus failed in his manoeuvres, Appa 
Sahib, the Nagpoor rajah, imitated his example with a similar 
degree of duplicity and vacillation : he also, to the last, was 

S refuse in expressions of attachment to our resident, Mr. 

enkins; and inveighed bitterlj' against the peishwah’s base 
and treacherous conduct. On the night of the twenty-fourth 
of November, however, he sent to say, that a Mc7au(, and a 
jttree pntkcr, or golden streamer, had arrived from the pcishwah, 
who expected him in his camp to receive other honors ; and 
he invited tlio resident to be present at the cereaiony : all 
remonstrances were unavailing; the insignia were received; 
and the rajah’s troops took up positions in the vicinity of our 
residency so menacing that Mr. Jenkins was obliged to call in 
the brigade from its'^cantonments ; its whole force consisted 
onlj' of two native battalions much reduced by sickness, two 
companies composing the resident’s escort, and three troops of 
Bengal cavalry, with four six-pounders manned by Europeans. 
On the twenty-sixth of November, at sunset, when the British 
piquets were about to be placed, thej' were fired at b}'- the 
rajah’s Arabian infantty ; after which his artillery opened on 
our position with a destructive effect : the rest of the night 
was occupied by our troops in making cartridges, and placing 
on the brow of the hill sacks of flour and other materials, to 
cover their position : at daybreak a furious assault commenced ; 
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in uiiiclt one of the puns n-ns taken, and nil ike dcFondcrs put 
to tlio sword by the Anihs ; s^hen tlic enemy’s horse nnd foot, 
emboldened by this sucecs', licinmccl in the wlmlc brijrnde, 
ond prepared for a general attack : to increase the appalling 
difliculties of this crisis, the Arabs had got into tlic luit< of 
our troops ; and tlie shrieks of women and children contributed 
to dump the courage of the men. At tliis critical moment, 
enptnin Fitrgcrald, who had frequently requested !ea\e to 
cliaigc, and had been ns often preicnted by bis comninmling 
oflicer, niiidc a last cflbrt to obtain permb^^ion, but in tain. 
Colonel Scott’s extraordinant reply wa-* — ‘Tell him to charge 
at his peril.’ — ‘At toy peril be tt then!’ crieil the gallant 
oflicer, as lie advanced against the princi|ial Imdy of the enemy’s 
horse, <lro\c tbcnifrom twogunsby wliimi they were suiiporitd, 
turned these agjiinst the foe, anil retired dragging them back 
into the resident’s grounds: onr infantiy on tlic hill were 
encouraged by this brilliant exploit; nnd soon afterwards, when 
n tumbrel cxjdodod among the Arabs, tlicy descended to the 
cliargc, nnd totally disjierscd them : the eonfllet was now o\cr, 
and 18,000 men rctreafetl lieforc n little band of 1-JOO : tlio 
loss on each side being vety severe, and nearly equal. 

Foiled in this disgraceful attempt, Apjni S.ilnb sent to ex- 
press great sorrow to Mr. Jenkins tor what had imnpcncd ; but 
the latter refused to treat, until he had disbanded ids troops. 
In the mean time, general Doveton arrived with tlic whole 
second division, and tlic absolute submission of the tyrant was 
demanded : with this he apparently complied ; but wbrn the 
Britisli advanced to take liis guns, n furious cannonade was 
opened on our ranks, occasioning a loss of 140 men ; the 
assailants, however, were eventually subdued ; but ApjiaSniiib, 
strange to saj'! instead of meeting the punishment lie deserved, 
ivas reinstated on the mttsnud ; subject only to tlio control of 
the resident, and a military occupation of liis country. 

While these important transactions occurred at Poonnh nnd 
Nagpoor, so confounding to all who had citlicr openly or 
secretly taken part in the confederacy, the Findarrics had been 
completely driven out of their haunts in Mnlwnh, by our third 
division, under brigadier-generals Malcolm, Adams, and Mar- 
shall : those under Kureem Khan nnd Wasil Mohammed, at 
the invitation of Sindia, took a route toward Gwalior ; while 
Chcctoo went off to the north-west, in hopes of meeting sup- 
port from Holkar’s government, ^tween Gwalior and Ku- 
reem Khan’s troops, lord Hastings directed his march, cutting 
them off from Sindia, while he completely overawed that chicl- 
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tain : on the approach of the British divisions under Marshall 
and Adams, they forced the Lodwana Ghaut, and attempted to 
cross the Chtimbtd b}' the Lohairc ford ; but they were there 
intercepted bj’ general Donkin, who surprised their advanced 
guard, and captured the vrife of Kureem, with all his state cle^ 
phants, standards, and other insi^ia. The two chiefs, having 
burned their baggage, went off with 4000 of their best mounted 
cavalry, toward Mewar : of those left behind, many were cut 
off b}' the troops and exasperated villagers ; but a considerable 
body made their way into the Deccan. 

When Cheefoo retired toward the north-west, he was pur- 
sued by sir John Malcolm with our third division, till he found 
refuge in Ilolkar’s canmnear Mchidpoor. Sir John arrived at 
Aguron the fourth of December, where he heard thatHolkar’s 
nnny was decidedly hostile : waiting therefore the arrival of 
the first division under sir Thomas llislop, he advanced toward 
the cnom 3 ’’s camp, with on intention of offering terms, accord- 
ing to the governor-general’s instructions ; the Mahratta com- 
manders, however, aware that if an alliance were formed, that 
consequence which they derived from a state of anarchy would 
bo diminished or destroyed, provoked a rupture by incessant 
depredations on the cattle and followers of the British camp : 
nay, so determined were they to cut off all chance of pacifica- 
tion, that, suspecting the rcgcnc 3 ’'of a design to accept of terms, 
thc 3 ' placed tiie dewan, Gunput Bow, in confinement, and put 
Toolsay Bh 3 ’e to death ; when, as sir John Malcolm observes, 
* not a foot stirred, not a voice was raised, to save a woman, 
who had never shown mercy to-others.’ 

On the da 3 ' when this event took place, our troops advanced 
within ten miles of Ilolkar’s camp, on the banks of the Scepra, 
where in a tumultuous council it was dctcrinined to hazard an 
engagement : all skirmishing and partial conflicts being avoided 
on'^both sides, a battle ensued, which ended in the total rout of 
the Patan and Mahratta armies, which lost about 3000 men ; 
while their contiucrors had 174 killed, and 604 wounded, of 
whom thirty-eight w^ere European officers. The main body of 
the enemy then fled to Mundissor, where submission alone 
saved them from destruction ; and the mother of Mullar Row, 
Keissurah Bh 3 'e, now head of the Ilolkar state, placed her son 
and his interests in the hands of the English ; from whom, after 
his claims on Rajpootana and J 3 ’epoor had been abandoned, he 
received a guarantee for his family possessions': a valceel from 
Holkar was to reside at Calcutta, and a resident envoy to be 
settled at his court. As soon as this treaty was signed, the 
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Jlnlimtta liorsc under Ham Deen hastened lo join BajiH* Roiv 
at Ivoitergaum ; but the remains of llioir ilcfeated infiintry were 
met and routed ultli great slaughter in January* by general 
Brow ne. 

Notnitlistnnding this o\erthron' of Ilolkar’s jmwer, some of 
Sindia’s officers still sbowiMl a disposition to suoport the Pin- 
darrics ; and it was found nceessarv to send a division against 
Jcsnuiit Hao Bliow at Jawud; wliieli town being taken, his 
troops were destroyed ; while the three forts of Ruimdnere, 
llyejioor, and Ibimnaffur were rcilijced by general Donkin 
about the middle of I'elmjaiy. Cheetoo witbdrew from the 
force of Jcswiint, and went off to the north-west ; but his men 
were eul up by the Gujernt division; and an immense number 
of stragglers were destroyeil by the vjllairers and tlie Bhccls, 
who spared none that fell into their bands. Cheetoo himself 
escaped, an«l pas.sed through a variety of nds-entures ; until at 
last lie disapjieared, and was not heard of for .'omc days ; after 
tliat time, however, his horse was discotcrctl, grarJng’ncar the 
jungles of Assccigurh, saddled and bridled ; ii search being 
Uicn made, a bag was discovered, containing rupees and other 
valuables, as well tu; several letters from Aptin Sahib, enpiging 
his services and promising great rewards ; at no great distunec 
lay a {lortion of his garments clotted witli blouti, together, with 
some of hi.s mangled limbs, and his bead ; doubtless the relies 
of a tiger's feast. 

The Pindarrics, dispersed abroad, and deprived of their 
leaders, were not much heard of afterwards; though flying 
jiartics continued to infest the Deccan, until the war with the 
pcishwah terminated : eventually, they mingled with the rest 
of the po]mlation. becoming very active and industrious as cul- 
tivators of the soil. Many of the Fatans, being taken into our 
service, proved themselves excellent and faithful soldiers: all 
the states, except S.'uignr, accepted terms offered by the 
governor-general ; while the cessions made by Sindia enabled 
him to reward the rajah of Boondec, and the excellent young 
nabob of Bhopaul, lor their services. Sir John Malcolm, re- 
maining os political agent for central India, contributed by his 
active exertions and conciliatory conduct to introduce and pro- 
mote the blessings of peace and good order, in a country where 
they had been long unknown. 

Soon after the surrender of Nagpoor, general Doveton, 
deceived by the appearance of tranquillity, advanced to co- 
operate with sir Thomas Ilislon; but no sooner was Appa 
Sahib reinstated in power, than he renewed his intrigues, cn- 
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couragcd freebooters, and, appl 3 'ing to Bajcc Row for aid, sent 
secret directions to his agents, that they should resist Ins own 
orders for surrender : the resident, however, having obtained 
clear proof of tltis treachery, arrested him on the fifteenth of 
March, 1818; while the troops of Bajcc Row, advancing to 
his assistance, were met and driven back by colonel Scott, 
Appa Sahib was then sent off, in pursuance of instructions from 
hcad'qunrtcrs, to the place of his intended confinement at Alla- 
habad ; but having corrupted some of his guards, he escaped 
to the ^lahadco hills, and formed a rallying (toint for dis- 
affected or broken troops in all parts of the coiintr^f : having 
eluded pursuit, he succeeded in gaining the fortress of Assccr- 
ghur; and when that fell in 1819, he again made his escape to 
the Seik country' ; but all his offers of submission being despised 
bj’ the British government, he at length sunk into utter insig- 
nificance. 

In tlio mean time, the pcishwah, Bajcc Row, having de- 
spatched a party to bring to his camp the rajah of Satarah, 
nominal head of the Mahratta empire, and being joined by 
Trimbukjee with a strong detachment, marched southward, 
giving out that he intended to attack Poonah : on this intelli- 
gence, colonel Barr, who commanded there, sent off an etipress 
to our encampment at Scroor for reinforcements ; when a bat- 
talion was ordered to march, consisting of 500 rank and file, 
with two sis-pounders manned by Europeans, and accom- 
panied by 300 irregular horse ; the whole under the command 
of captain Staunton : next morning, about ten o’clock, these 
troops reached some high ground overlooking the village of 
Korcignum on the Bhcma, whence the whole of the peishwah’s 
arm}% 20,000 foot and 8000 horse, Wiis seen encamped on the 
opposite side of the river: fortunately, a road to the village, 
which lay on the left bank, was unoccupied bj' the enemy, and 
captain Staunton pushed on for the walls of Koreigaum : the 
Mahrattas, perceiving this intention, detached three corps of 
1000 Arabs each, the best soldiers in their service, under cover 
of artillery, and supported by large bodies of horse, to inter- 
cept him ; and both parties succeeded in occupying a portion 
of the village : thus situated, the British had nothing but de- 
struction to expect, cut off, as they were, from the water, and 
exposed to a burning sun, after a long night’s march, without 
an}' subsequent repose : resistance however of the most deter- 
mined kind w'as made ; every foot of gi-ound was disputed ; 
several streets were taken and retaken ; and repeated attacks of 
the Arabs were repulsed by the bay'onet: many of our ofiScers 
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had now fallen; the sufferings of the uounded were dreadful, 
and the survivor? who continued the conflict became nlnioct 
frantic forwent of water: in this ease, some of the nrtillcrjmcn 
wished to surrender, if tonne could be obtained ; but csijptain 
Staunton resolutely opjioscd himself to their request. Lieu- 
tenant Chisholm, tlicir officer, being killed, the enemy rushed 
on one of the gun? and took it; tthen ]ietitcn.mt Faiterson, 
adjutant of the battalion, a very powerful man, who laj' mor- 
tally wounded, hearing tliat the gun wa« seised, started up, and 
calling on the grenadiers once more to follow him, rushed into 
the midst of the Arabs, striking them down with a musket on 
all sides, until a second ball totally disabled him : the scpo 3 -s 
thus nobly encouraged, were irresistible ; and the gun, being 
at length retaken, was brought off from piles of Arabs who laj- 
dead around it: the situation of ourtro<)|)s. liovvcvcr, towards 
evening Ijcctime quite hopeless; hut night advanced tlie 
fury of tlio attach relaxed, and a sunjtly of water was procured ; 
at nine, the village was etacuated uy the enemy ; and at day- 
break, the pcidiwah’s army was descried moting off on the 
Foonah road, having received intelligence of general (Smith's 
approach: captain Btaunton, however, not aware of this relief, 
and supposing that the enemy was Ijnng in wait for him, as in- 
deed was the case, gave out that he was about to inarch on 
Foonah : as soon as it was dark, he started in th.it direction, 
and then changing his route, retreated on Scroor, which he 
reached next morning, with his guns and wounded men. Of 
twentj'-six artillerymen, twelve were killed and eight w ounded ; 
of the native infantry, mtj' were killed and 105 wounded ; and 
ninct 3 *-six of the ca vain' were put horade combat: of eight 
European officers, three were killed and two wounded ; while 
the loss of the enemy was reckoned at near 700 men. To 
commemorate tills gallant exploit, a monument was erected, 
and inscribed w ith the names of those that fell: the vrliolc 
corps, the second battalion of the first Bombay native infantry, 
were rai«cd to the rank of grenadiers, as their first battolion 
had been for the defence of Hlangalorc ; while captain Staun- 
ton was immediately made honorarj' aidc-dc-cam]v to the 
marquis of Hastings, and subsequently' governor of Ahmed- 
nugger. 

The jmishwah now fled toward the Carnatic, followed by 
general Pritzlcr, with the reserve division of the Deccan army : 
on his arrival at the Gutpurbe, he was surprised to find the 
countiyr raised against him ; turning therefore suddenly' round, 
he avoided general Fritzlcr, recrossed tlic Krishna, and dc- 
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seended tlie Salpee Ghaut, in the direction of Sholapoor. 
Generals Smith and Pritzler then united their forces, and pro- 
ceeded to Satarah ; where, having quickly' reduced the place, 
the}' hoisted the hJivgrva jenda, or standard of Sevajee ; w'hile 
hlr. Elphinstone issued a manifesto, setting forth to the Mah- 
rattas the reasons which led the British government to deprive 
the pcishwah of all public authority, and to take possession of 
his ten-itorj*; the whole of which was thenceforward to be 
under the company, except a small tract reserved for the rajah 
of Satarah, the head of the nation : this prince was now re- 
stored. not only to be a counterpoise to the influence of the 
Brahmins, but to conciliate the Mahrattas, that an opening 
might thus be made for their employment in our service. A 
new distribution of the British forces then took place ; one divi- 
sion, under Pritzler, advancing to attack the hill forts south of 
Poonah, while Smitlt set out in pursuit of Bajce Row, with 
whom he came up, on the road to Ashta, the twentieth of 
February, with his cavalry and artillery, just as the Mahrattas 
were moving off their ground : the peishwah sent a taunting 
message to Gokla, as having suffered the army to be surprised ; 
but the latter replied, that he would guard the rear, or lose his 
life: the cowardly tyrant then quitted his palanquin; and, 
mounting a fleet horse, thought only of his own safety, leaving 
with Gokla about 10,000 cavalry to cover his retreat. The 
ground of the Mahrattas was chosen with judgment, and the 
battle was fought with great fury : general Smith was cut down 
in a skilful charge made by Gokla; but major Dawes, with the 
reserve of the twenty-second, bravely attacked that chieftain, 
who fell on the field ; when the whole body of Mahrattas took 
to flight : they were pursued ten miles, and the booty which 
fell into our hands was immense; but the most important 
result was the liberation of the rajah of Satarah, with his 
mother and two brothers, who voluntarily placed themselves 
under British protection. 

The Mahrattas now began to think their cause, and that of 
the peishwah, desperate : great numbers dispersed ; and gene- 
ral Smith, having eseortM the rajah to his ancient throne 
amid the acclamations of all ranks, again set out in pursuit of 
his enemy. 

The contest with Bajee Row, who had been joined by Ram 
Decn, a partisan of the Holkar family, was some time longer 
protracted ; but in all his marches, whatever their direction 
might be, he found himself opposed to British divisions. On 
the fifth of May, as he was advancing toward Sindwa, intend- 
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ing to cross the Ncrbuddali, lie found that sir John Malcolm 
h.id made such preparations to intercept him, that escape was 
impoesibic: he had often s.cnt overtures for negotiation, but 
unconditional surrender had been ahrays required : his force, 
however, still .miountcd to 5000 horse and 4000 foot, of which 
iialf w ere Arabs ; and being at length admitted to a conference 
by sir .John, a treaty was concluded ; when he agreed to re- 
nounce for c^cr all sovereignty in the Deccan, to which lie was 
neior to return ; also to separate himself from Ram Deen, os 
well ns all other proscribed rebels and Findnrrics, on condition 
of recci' ing safe escort, and an annual allowance of eiglit lues 
of rupees: although these terms were considered b^* the 
govemor-goncral as vcigingon extreme liberality, he did not 
hesitate to ratify them; and Bajee Row was com eyed to 
Bcithoor, as his future place of residence : Trimbukjee escaped 
for a time, and attempted to procure adherents : but his retreat 
being discovered, he was apprehended by a party of horse, and 
sent prisoner tOithc fortress of Chiinar on the Ganges. In the 
mean time, the rajah of Satnrah was installed with great pomp ; 
after which, he publicly announced liis connection with our 
government, and the arrangements made for a British resident 
at Ills court : in the course of this summer, all tlic insurgent bands 
were dispersed or subdued; their bill fortresses were taken; 
and the predatory system, which had long been converting 
this garden of the world into a wilderness, being now intircly 
overthrown, the governor-general hesitated not to jiroclnim 
that supremacy which indisputably belonged to Gre.at Britain, 
from Indus to the Ganges : such also was the change of public 
opinion in England, that, according to the observation of sir 
John Malcolm, ‘ not a voice was raised against a measure, the 
vciy contemplation of which, a few- years before, hud been 
denounced as a dream of ambition.’ 

Thus, after so many centuries of uninterrupted war and 
anarchy, a degree of security and repose was restored to this 
magnificent empire, which at no former period did it ever 
possess : nor were the blessings of peace and security the only 
objects of lord Hastings’ wise and beneficent administration : 
to rouse the public mind from the lethargy of ages, to cultivate 
its moral faculties, and to introduce the w'ord of life into realms 
which had been so long abandoned to the grossest system of 
idolatry, was the grand aim of this enlightened nobleman : the 
venerable societies in England for the promotion of moral and 
religion^ knowlcge, had often expressed great an::iety for the 
advancc''of education among our Eastern subjects ; but the 
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first instance on record, in whicli the instruction of the common 
people became an open and avowed object with anj' Indian 
government, was the grant made b 3 ' lord Hastings to the 
Bengalese schools at Chinsurah, established by Mr. Robert 
May, in 1814 ; and the success of this experiment fullj" justified 
the enlightened policy bj' which it was dictated. In 1816, 
the Serampore institution for native schools was formed ; and 
the ‘ Hints’ were published, which led to a general patronage 
of such seminaries throughout the presidenc}' : the School- 
Book Society was next j'ear established by the illustrious 
consort of the governor-general, which contributed to awaken 
that spirit of benevolent emulation, which led to the promotion 
of the Calcutta School Society. To both these associations the 
government assigned a monthly contribution of 500 rupees. 

None of these institutions were formed with a view of 
imparting to the natives a knowledge of Christianity ; but under 
the auspices of bishop Middleton, the Calcutta Diocesan Com- 
mittee arose, in 1818, which fearlessly avowed its grand object ; 
— tlie gradual conversion of those myriads under British rule, 
to whom the Gospel is unknown, b 3 ' the process of Christian 
education ; — for, according to the authorit 3 ' of that c.xcellcnt 
prelate, not the remotest danger was to be apprehended from 
such a measure, if the persuasive method was strictly adopted. 
In the preceding year, the Auxiliaiy Church Missionar 3 ', and 
the Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Societies had been set on 
foot ; while a third institution of this kind was founded, in 
April, 1818, under the name of the Calcutta Baptist i\Iissionnry 
Societ 3 ’. In 1820, the first stone was laid of Bishop’s College, 
the design of which was to provide a body of clergy, trained 
up, not in thcolog 3 ' alone, but in a knowledge of the principal 
languages of India ; that so thc 3 ' might be duly qualified to 
diffuse saving knowlegc among their heathen brethren. In 
Jul 3 ', 1823, it was determined b 3 ' the governor in council to 
constitute a general committee of public instruction, for the 
purpose of ascertaining tlie state of education in Bengal, and 
of the institutions designed for its promotion : he also announced 
his resolution to appropriate the annual sum of one lac of 
rupees to the general purposes of public education. These 
spirited and benevolent measures were followed up by a series 
of other admirable institutions; among which, tlie Ladies’ 
Native Female Education Society deserves to be honorably 
mentioned ; for before this, no instance was known of an 
Indian girl having been instructed in the commonest branches 
of education : the authority of bishop Heber fully confirmed 
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the prediction of his great predecessor, when he observed, that 
* there was not even a semblance of opjiosition to the efforts 
making to enlighten the Hindoos so that not only lias the 
rcjirnach of selfish apathy, so long adhering to the British 
name in India, been wiped away, but a noble and imperishable 
monument of Christian charity has been reared, w hich, by the 
blessing of Dirinc Providence, seems destinotl to last through 
all ages. The wise and good, and therefore truly great 
Hastings, whose fostering hand contributed so largely* to rear 
that monument, descended from his high station, and returned 
to England in 1823, after an administration of nine years ; at 
the end of which, the company’s annual revenue, augmented 
ns it had been by four crorts of rupees, was still on the 
increase: but the noblest feature of his government was its 
beneficent aspect on the intellectual and monil condition of the 
people: in all respects, it may be regarded os a new and 
auspicious era to the millions of British India ; as the key- 
stone of that fabric, which Clive and 'Wellesley contributed to 
raise. 

W e must now revert to the aifinrs of our own island. During 
the long struggles of war, all seemed prosperous, all cmjiloycd ; 
commerce found new channels, aOTCulture new products, 
manufactures a new impulse; in short, our resources grew’ 
from our vei^' exigences ; and the greater the pressure, the 
higher we seemed to rise : but it was at length discovered, that 
such pressure had strained the machine : and that affairs had 
for some time past been in a verj' unnatural state : this, among 
other tilings, had given rise to great inequalities of condition : 
the rich were become richer, the poor poorer ; and hundreds 
had gained, while thousands lost. Iluring the time intervening 
between the last statistical period of which we treated, and 
the end of the war, the borrowing, taxing, and paper-money 
schemes, having been carried to their utmost extent, had pro- 
duced their most important effects: so great indeed was the 
dbplay of national resources, and so reckless the expenditure 
of wealth, that it becomes interesting to consider a little more 
fully the extent and consequences of this whole system. 

The sum expended by government, from the 3'ear 1809 to 
1815, both inclusive, was, in the currency of the time, 
£630,789.973 ; being an average annual expenditure of 
£90,112,853 : if to this be added £7,000,000 a year for the 
cx])cnse of collecting the taxes, we have a total of £679,789,073 ; 
and as a large portion was borrowed, the national debt at the 
end of 'this period amounted to £864,822,441, requiring the 
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enormous sum of £41,225,257 to pay its interest. The 
ministers, however, of tliose da^-s, cxtnivngant as tliey were, 
arc not to lie cliargcti with tlic ex|)eiiiHturc of so large an 
amount of 11101103 ' in a ciirrcnc}* of full value ; for in comjiaring 
ditl'ereut periods, we must make allowance ior the ilcprcciation 
caused 1 j 3 ’ excessixe issues of jiapcr : this depreciation, as 
measured 113 ' tlic market price of gold, and taken on an average 
of SCI on 3 'e.irs, was aiioiit twcnt 3 - percent. : liiiritig tlie above 
period, the population of England had advanced to more than 
13,000,000 nn<l the tmiiiber of enclosure bills passed from 
ISOn to 1814, bolli inchi«he, ainoiintcd to 704; the official 
value of goods exported, above colonial jirodiiec re-exiiorted, 
gave a 3 'carlv average of £31,600,320; and when the annual 
aierage ol' the six preceding 3 'cars, estimated at £25,074,400 
is considered, and the supeiior ceonom 3 ' of labor in the pro- 
duction of cxporls'ili the latter, as compared with the former 
perioil, the incrciu«c in the quantil 3 ' of labor retpiired to produce 
the whole of the exports, and conse<iuentl 3 ' to jiurclinsc all the 
imports, was not considerable: thus the benefit arising from 
tlic increase of manufacturing power was almost exclusively 
obtaineil 113 ’ this countiy ; for the articles exported, though 
generally prodticct! with less labor, sold for almost equal prices 
in the Ibrcign market; and their exporters were enabled to 
bring back a suppl 3 ' of foreign commodities most in demand 
here, in return for what had cost but little: the siqiply of 
imports woidd have been still greater, but for the large foreign 
war expenditure 113 ' government, much of which rested on the 
exports, and absorbed a considerable portion of them. The 
bills di'awn and paid b 3 ’ Rritish agents, for supplies to our fleets 
and armies, wore received Iw c.xporters in pa 3 ’mcnfs for their 
goods : the subsidies also to foreign powers were really fup- 
nished in the same manner: those powci-s drew bills on our 
government, which were sold in commercial marts, to persons 
who enij)lo 3 -cd them in the purchase of our goods; which 
goods, in fact, supported armaments, and paid allies in the 
formidable stni^lc : the bills were finall 3 ’ jiaid in monc 3 ', by 
the British government to the British jiroducer, with the sums 
raised from the people b 3 ’ taxes and loans. 

The high price of crain during this period would probably 
have caused considerable imports of that article from foreign 
countries, had not the war prevented it, by increasing the cost 
of freightage for bulk 3 ' commodities, ns well as creating a 
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liirgi- Jpiniirnl for it in countries occujiiccl by our annics. In 
no yiar, from 1809 to 1814 inclnsiio, were 2,000,000 of 
quarter- importeiJ: and in 1812, when ulieat liad reached its 
hisrtu-t jirico of 12o«. 6'/. a quarter, only 333,733 quarters of 
fori'i^ coni were imported into Great Rrilain. IliTorc tlic 
end of thi« jieriod reduction in tlic value of money had jiro- 
diiccd it-i full effect on all fixctl annuities ; the payors of wliidi, 
wlio may crencralh’ be con'idcred as ficrsons ctigiisrcd in active 
cnijiloyrnent of some kind, were benefited in projiortion as the 
recviiiTs lo=t : this reduction was a relief to producers, and 
enabled them b/’tter to bear the burdens arising from loan® and 
taxes. .\II land- tolie re-let weresought with an avidity which 
in it-'clf c.iuscd a farther incrca.'o of rent, and inflicted no slight 
e\il on the jiroductise classes ; for the verj- high profits of the 
farmer were temporal^*, and could not long continue aboic 
tho'c of other capitalists : j'ct far the purpose of participating 
in tho®c ]irofits, farmers gave, and established, a rate of rent, 
which soon disabled them from paying competent wages to 
tlioir laborers, and obtaining, at the same time, moderate profits 
for tlicin®clves. At the end of ISIS, the land in cultivation 
was computed at 40,000,000 of acres; which, at an average 
of one pound pcracw, would give a total rental of £’40, 000, 000 
in current money, being an advance above the supposed rental 
in 1 703 of £22,000,000. The reduction of the value of money' 
at the time prevented the burden of this from being heavily 
felt ; but the increase of rent being established, while the value 
of the currency was subsequently raised, gave rise to imicb and 
severe di«trcss ; as the high price of landed produce w as vci^' 
beneficial to those who received tithes in kind, the clergy in 
general considered this a prosperous period ; but os they arc 
accustomed generally to sjumd their incomes, and not to 
aceumulatecafiital, to be used likctliatof tlie farmer, the wealth 
furnished to them, in llic form of tiUies, was so much abstracted 
from the productive clas.«es. 

_ The rate of profit during the latter part of the war continued 
high, as may ^ concluded from the prices of the three per 
cent, consols : 6 capitalists also gained n great advantage by the 
loans being made in three per cent. st<^, which the ^vern- 
ment engaged not to pay on, except at the full price of £100 
money for £100 stock: the holder of such stock, therefore, 
had the benefit of every possible rise which might take place 
•from the current price at the time of purchase, till it advanced 
• The average price of these were: in 1809,681; in 1810,67?; 
in IBll, 63J ; in 1812 and 1813, 59 ; in 1814, 66^. 
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to £100. A nadvsmtnsc, to a certain liiiiitcrl extent, rcsultcfl 
tVoin the f^iihftUution of iiapcr-nionoy for gold : the issue of the 
l)aper drove out the poltl, wliich was expended either in paying 
lor inijiorls, or defraying the foreign expenditure of* tlic 
"ovcriiinont : thus nlmut £20,000,000 were liberated from 
their employment ns cjirrcney, and made available for purposes 
of national expenditure, hj* which the country was so far 
nssisfed at the time: the neec5«ily, however, of paying interest 
to a Fe;>arate class of papcr-nionc3- makers for a supply* of eir- 
ciilaiin^ medium, was a slight countenicting effect. From a 
geneml view of tlic whole system, it may be said, that verj* 
unfiivorahlc results were protluced on the condition of the 
])cople, during tliis period, In* increased taxation, heavy loans, 
liigh profits, adv,anccd rents and tithes, together with a eonstaiit 
conversion of priinarj* into seeondar}* producers ; w hilo these 
disadvantages were to a certain «Iegrec counterbalanced, though 
not full}*, by an increase of popuhation and productive power ; 
by a reduction in the %’aluc of annuities ; by exports of coni 
and cheaply-produced articles of exportation. But whatever 
may have lieen the increase in the aggregate productive power 
of primary laborers, such increase, added to that in their 
numbers, was not sufficient to counteract effects of the abstrac- 
tion of such quantities of wealtii from them ns were actually 
taken ; their situation, therefore, became deteriorated, as was 
ajiparent in the condition of the poorer classes generally, hut 
especially in that of agricultural laborers ; evidence of this is 
seen in the increase of rates which were found necessary for 
their relief: about the year 1793, the sum raised annually for 
that purpose was only £2,167,748 ; but in 1812 it amounted 
to £8,640,842 ; which, if it be taken in a curreiiey reduced 
in value fifty per cent., will be more than double the amount 
of the former. The decline, however, in the condition of the 
laborers w.as not cxjjcrienced alike liy all classes: as net wealth 
increased, those whose business it was to motlify it, and provide 
objects of luxury for its opulent owners, would find, for a time, 
an increased demand for their labor, until competition brought 
tiown their remuneration to the general reduced rate : those 
also who labored to produce articles of exportation by improved 
modes of production, had their wages, for a time, either actually 
raised, or kept above the limit to which llicy would other- 
wise have sunk. 

Just before the termination of the war, there seems to have 
been a crisis in the internal condition of the country ; when so 
many alterations Avere faking place, and so many causes in 
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ima^ning that the low prices of grain arose from foreign 
competition, they determined to procure a corn-law for their 
protection: this bill prohibited the introduction of foreign 
wheat into Great Britain till the price should rise to eightj* 
shillings a quarter ; and protected all other grain in a similar 
manner : but though it had an effect in preventing a rapid 
fall, the discoA-ery was soon made that it did not raise prices 
as its promoters* expected : it was necessary that the super- 
abundant supply’ should be lessened before a rise could take 
place. This fall in the price of grain operated for a time in 
favor of the laboring population; for as the price of labor 
does not rise rcgularl}' with that of food, so it does not fall 
with it, although it is generally mnclr quicker in decline than 
increase : but in 1816, the reduced means of farmers obliged 
them to refuse emplo 5 'ment A-er^' extensh’ely to their laborers ; 
consequent!}', the condition of the latter became deteriorated ; 
as appears from the amount of poor-rates, AAhich exceeded 
those of the preceding year by near £1,200,000; and even 
those of 1812, Avhen Avheat was 126 shilling a quarter, by 
more than £262,000. Thus laborers suffered from the exist- 
ing system, through a reduction of real wages ; while farmers 
began to experience the consequences of measures, Avhich, by 
giving sometimes double or triple profits, stimulated them to 
an extension of production : this brought down prices from the 
high rate to Avhich they had attained, partly through country 
bank notes ; the withdrawal of AA-hich, on a decline of price, 
pushed it doAvn still farther than it As-ould have ordinarily 
gone. 

Tile manufacturing classes, tow'ard the cud of the period 
of Avhich we have been treating, were somewhat differently 
affected : a great abundance, and consequent cheapness of 
agricultural produce, naturally gaAC them a temporary adAan- 
tage : but in addition to this source of prosperity, the opening 
of neAV markets on the continent, through the discomfiture 
of our enemies, caused so great a demand for British goods, 
that the price of AA-eaA'ing a piece of calico, which in 1811 
was five shillings and sixpence; rose in 1814 to ten shillings : 
this howeA'cr was principally the effect of speculation. In the 
autumn of that same year, it was discovered that the high 
prices of labor could not be sustained; and in 1816 they 
declined to about one half. 

The great advance which took place in the income of net 
receivers, and the corresponding increase of their numbers, 
had a very conspicuous effect on the external features of 
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the countn", a® well tis its instittitions : this w.is nowhere 
more |icrc'cptihlc than in the places which those ])er«ons 
solcctcfl for their residence, such ns Brighton .intl Clirltenliam. 
which rose rapidly in splendor and population; hence nho a 
\ast increase in tlio'c noble seats with which c^eIy part of 
the land is decorated, nnd innumerable mansions in the en- 
virons of our cities ; which, if the epithet magnificent be 
denied them, combine elegance and convenience to a degree 
which is seen nowhere else under the siin. To the same 
source may be referred niiincrous works of public utility, such 
as superb bridges thrown across the Tliames nnd other riiers, 
docks of enormous magnitude, aqueducts, and canals ; .scien- 
tific associations, from which discoicrics emanated, imparting 
unexpected comforts to society, together with a new impulse 
to the human intellect ; hospitals, medical schools, nnd other 
institutions, culculiitcd to relieve luiscn’ to an extent hitherto 
unknown; also literary societies, which opened tiio gates of 
knowlcgc to thousands, against w hose ingress they hart pre- 
viously been barred : without dwelling on tho«c stars of litera- 
ture which are destined to shine through all ages, wo may 
observe, that improvements in education, accelerated by tli’e 
modified proccs'cs| of Bell and Lancaster, diffused tiicir bless- 
ings so extensively among the lower classes of society, that 
the wish expressed by otir ^’cnorable monarch, that evciy’ 
cottager in his realm could read the Bible, seemed likely to 
be realised. Great also was the increase of moral nnd reli- 
gious establishments, by which the light of Gospel truth was 
cherisliccl at home ; wfiile it was spread abroad by men, who 
traversed the most distant regions, not to kindle enthusiasm 
amid the ruins of ancient magnificence, but to repair the holier 
ruins of human nature. Nor were the fine arts neglected in 
this grand development of man’s energies : the British school 
of painting, under the auspices of West nnd Lawrence, Turner, 
Caicot, Wilkie, and others of gTe.at note, became the first in 
Europe ; nnd though sculpture did not keep pace with her 
sister art, this was not for want of duo encouragement, or 
examples of heroic valor to be commemorated by the chisel : 
yet even here, the classic dignity of Elnxman, and the natural 
grace of Chantry, gave hopes of future excellence. Archi- 
tecture had in several instances displayed its powers with 
effect hut preparations were made, during this era, for the 
establishment of that most useful and decorative science on 
true principles : the first of many enterprising bands of British 
3'0'uth, from whom a Barry was about to arise, had started in 
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search of architectural excellence at its fountain head ; while 
the remarkable discoveries of Mr. C. R. Cockerell, in Sicily’’ 
and Greece, were calculated, not only to advance the art in 
which he is himself so eminent, but to perfect also that of 
sculpture. Neither were adventurers wanting to explore the 
antiquities, manners, and products of voi’ious nations, pre- 
cursors of those more determined spirits, which, when the 
toils of war b^' sea and land were over, eagerly braved the 
most pestilential climes and savage regions, to explore new 
tracts for commerce, and open the broad path of civilisation 
throughout the world. The subject might be carried out to a 
vast extent ; but it may be thought sufficient to have touched 
on some of its leading features : it must however be remarked, 
that this national display of intellectual power was almost 
independent of government, which, except in a few instances, 
neither called it forth nor fostered it when produced: and 
though it may not be wholly attributable to the cause 
assigned, since many are the generous spirits which arc swayed 
by pure and patriotic motives ; yet there can be no doubt, but 
that an accumulation of wealth, and a desire of employing 
it, gave an extraordinary impulse to the energies of the age. 

Yet though Great Britain" issued from the contest, not only 
possessing daims to the gratitude of other nations, but proud 
of that magnificence nuth which the development of her vast 
resources had invested her, still the day of internal struggle 
was at hand. Though our prosperity, during the war, seemed 
to rise with our very exigences and expenditure ; 3'et, when 
peace arrived, we discovered, as before has been observed, the 
strain Avhich tire machine of civil policy had sustained ; and 
we then perceived those increased inequalities of condition 
to which the system long pursued had given rise ; we had in- 
deed been victorious b^"- sea and land ; we had won the race 
among nations, but it was soon to begin among ourselves. 
The great advantage possessed by us in the late contest arose 
from public spirit ; which spirit was produced b^' our glorious 
constitution : but now that constitution itself was to be con- 
vulsed in our transition from a state of war to that of peace ; 
and this could not be effected without groat changes of pro- 
perty : an immense number of persons would necessarily be 
cast on society, whom the long war had brought up dependent 
on itself alone for support; many would be thrown out of 
employment bj' the cessation of particular sources of revenue ; 
great fiuctuation would take place in various branches of trad' 
and manufactures ; markets would be glutted ; competition 



